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PREFACE 


THE work of which this volume contains the first two parts was 
begun when I held a Research Studentship at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridye. It was then my intention to publish a translation of 
the fragments of 8. Ephraim’s prose refutation of the False Teachers, 
published by Overbeck (“S. Ephraemi Syri aliorumque opera selecta,’ 
pp. 21-73), and considered to be a valuable document for the history 
of early Manichwan teaching. In undertaking this T could not fore- 
see that the work would extend over such a long period, or that it 
would, when complete, pass so far heyond the limits of my oviginal 
plan. An unexpected enlargement of it has been made possible 
and has developed in the following way. 

Before I had finished the translation of the Overbeck section, 
Professor Bevan, who had suggested the work, informed me that 
the remainder of Ephraim’s Refutation was extant in the palimpsest 
B.M. Add. 14623. Wright’s description of this manuscript did not 
encourage the hope that the underwriting could be deciphered. 
On p. 766 of the catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts he referred 
to it thus: “As stated above, the volume is palimpsest through- 
out, and the miserable monk Aaron deserves the execration of 
every theologian and Syriac scholar for having destroyed a manu- 
script of the sixth century written in three columns containing 
works of Ephraim...” These words not only state with emphasis 
Wright’s opinion of the importance of the manuscript, but also 
suggest, I think, his fear that its original contents were lost. While 
] add, in passing, that they may also he taken to indicate the 
satisfaction which the recovery of that text would have brought 
him—a text of which he knew the first part intimately through his 
active share in the preparation of Overbeck’s volume—, I may alsu 
venture to express here, by anticipation, the hope that, after the 
whole of the present work has heen published, both Theology 
and Scholarship may consent to modify the severity of this verdict 
on ill-fated Aaron. 

On examining this palimpsest of eighty-eight leaves, [ found 
that the older writing on a few pages could be read with ease, 
on a good number vf others with much difficulty ; while in 
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each of these legible pieces there were more or less irrecoverable 
passages, and worst of all, only one side of the leaves could be read, 
except in two or three cases, though there was evidence that the 
writing was lurking in obscurity below. 

I decided to edit as many of the pages as were fairly legible, and 
to publish them along with the translation which I have mentioned 
above. After I had worked at the palimpsest for a considerable 
time, my gleanings amounted to over thirty of its pages. But the 
illegibility of one side of the vellum, coupled with the confusion 
arising from the disturbance of the original order of the leaves 
and quires in the hands of the monk Aaron, made it impossible to 
arrange the deciphered pages so that they could be read con- 
secutively. As they had been transcribed with tolerable com- 
pleteness, most of them containing about a hundred manuscript 
lines, and as each page was a section from a genuine work of 
Ephraim against Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan, the Text and 
Translation Society undertook the expense of publishing them as 
isolated Fragments. 

In 1908 the pages, grouped in the best way possible according 
to their subject-matter, began to be printed. Nearly one half of 
them had passed through the press when the work was unexpectedly 
stopped by a most fortunate turn of events. Dr. Barnett, Keeper 
of Oriental Manuscripts at the British Museum, began to apply a 
re-agent to the illegible portions of the palimpsest, and so wonder- 
fully did its virtue revive the energies of the ancient ink, so 
distinctly did the underwriting show itself, here readily, there 
reluctantly, that it now became possible to transcribe almost the 
entire contents. In consequence, too, of his action, I was able to 
reconstruct the order of the leaves and quires, and to assign the 
former Fragments to their proper places in the original document. 

It will thus not be difficult to see how these successive extensions 
of my first project prevented the appearance of the volume at the 
times promised. I feel, however, that the work has, in the mean- 
time, gained so much in character and importance, that the facts 
which I have stated above will be a sufficient explanation to the 
members of the Text and Translation Society for what may have 
seemed vexatious delays. Instead of a text and translation of a 
collection of fragments, torn from their context, and suffering, 
vreatly from illegible gaps, this volume and that which is to follow 
it are now able to present to “the theologian and Syriac scholar” 
the text and translation of Ephraim’s “ Contra Haereses” approxi- 
mately complete. The lacun which still remain will not, I think, 
be found to affect seriously the elucidation of many passages of 
importance. 

Even with the help of the re-agent, the work of transcribing 
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the palimpsest has been necessarily slow. Not to speak of the 
arduousness of the decipherer’s task, which anyone who has had 
experience of such work will appreciate, there have leen in the 
present case unusual difficulties owing to the fact that no other 
copy of the underwriting is extant. Such difficulties are inevitable 
when the decipherer’s aim is not collation, but the recovery of a 
lost document. In a field of this kind pioneer work cannot go on 
rapidly ; for it constantly happens that advance is only possible by 
verifying and re-verifying one’s conjectures as to probable words 
and letters in passages which at first sight seem all but obliterated. 

The time, moreover, which I have been able to devote to 
the work has been limited by my other duties, and has often 
been rendered still more scanty by the weather. Accurate de- 
ciphering is only possible under a good sunlight, and London has 
never claimed an abundance of this among her varied endowments. 
When bright days have Leen absent, in the interests of complete- 
ness and accuracy 1 have been obliged to postpone both transcribing 
and proof-correcting. For, however much the editor of such a work 
as the present may hope, for the sake of mistakes which he may 
have allowed to creep in, that he may not be transcribing és ded, 
yet he must feel that, as the writing soon fades back to that 
underworld from which it has recently emerged only after a 
thousand unbroken years of obscurity, there is laid upon him a 
special responsibility to attain finality in transcription. At the 
same time, he is aware that there comes a temptation to linger 
too frequently and painfully over sparse after-gleanings. Perhaps 
I have sometimes erred in this respect, but at any rate I feel that 
this edition presents a maximum of text recoverable from the 
palimpsest, and I have no hope that the lacune can be filled by a 
more prolonged study of it. 

I have tried to make a literal translation, and for the sake of 
clearness have introduced marginal summaries. The difficulty of 
the Syriac of the published fragment of the second Discourse was 
formerly noted by Noéldeke (ZDMG for 1889, p. 543), and the 
remainder of the work is written in the same style. 

In the next volume containing Parts III. and 1V.—the latter of 
which is now being printed—there will appear the text and transla- 
tion of an unedited work of Ephraim, called “Of Domnus.” It 
consists of Discourses against Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan, and 
a Hymn on Virginity. The Discourses against Bardaisan are 
remarkable as showing the influence of the Platonists and the Stoics 
around Edessa. 

In the third volume, Part V., I shall endeavour to collect, 
arrange, and interpret the evidence derived from the first two 
volumes for the teaching of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan. In that 
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connection notes will he found on special points, eg. the references 
to the Hymn of the Soul, Vol. i, pp. Ixxxix., ev-evii.: BAN the 
Builder, p. xxx.: BoLos, p. Ixxi. ; HULE, p. xcix. £. ; Manis Painting, 
p. xeil.; the Gospel quotations, «7. pp. xc, ¢. Part (0 will also 
contain indices for the whole work. 

Throughout the first volume Ephraim directs his mai attack 
against the teaching of Manichwism——‘ perhaps the most formidable 
rival that the Church has encountered in the whole course of her 
history.” If that svstem ultimately failed on the favourable soil of 
Syria, its defeat must have been in some measure hastened by the 
weapons forged by Ephraim, and stored up in these Discourses to 
Hypatius, to be used by others in proving that Manicheism could 
not justify itself intellectually to the Syrian mind. 

I could wish to make my recognition of Professor Bevan’s help 
as ample as possible. In editing the text, in conjectural emenda- 
tions, and, above all, in the translation, I have had his constant and 
generous assistanve. Throughout the work I have received from 
him encouragement and help of the most practical kind. For its 
tinal form, of course I alone am responsible. 

I desire to express my thanks to Dr. Barnett, who has taken the 
ureatest pains to restore the Manuscript tu legibility, and who by 
his courtesy and kindness has greatly facilitated my progress with 
this work. I am also deeply grateful to Dr. Burkitt, who has given 
me advice and many suggestions ; and to my colleagues the Rev. F. 
Conway and Mr. C, E. Wade for help on certain points. 

To the Text and Translation Society, who undertook the 
publication of the work, and to the Managers of the Hort Fund 
for two grants im connection with it, I beg here to offer my sincere 
thanks. 


0: W. MITCHELL. 
MernecHant TayLors’ ScHOOL, 
Lonpon. 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE FIVE DISCOURSES 
ADDRESSED TO HYPATIUS. 


Two manuscripts—B.M. Add. 14570 and B.M. Add. 14574— 
have preserved the First Discourse. The first of these is fully 
described in Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts, pp. 
406-7. This small volume contains as well a Discourse of 
Ephraim “On our Lord.” It is written in a small elegant 
Estrangéla of the fifth or sixth century, and each page is divided 
into two columns. On the first page there is a note stating 
that this was one of the two hundred and fifty volumes brought 
to the convent of S. Mary Deipara by the Abbot Moses of 
Nisibis, a.D. 932. 

As regards the other manuscript, only the part of it numbered 
DXXXV by Wright, and described on pp. 407-8, requires 
mention here. Its nineteen leaves are “ written in a fine regular 
Estrangela of the VIth century,” each page being divided into 
three columns with from 34 to 38 lines to each. They contain 
not only the First Discourse but a fragment of the Second, 
(Overbeck, pp. 59-73) and originally belonged to the palimpsest 
Add. 14623, of which they formed the first nineteen leaves. Along 
with the eighty-eight leaves of this palimpsest, to which reference 
has already been made in the Preface, they formed a volume 
containing ‘To Hypatius’’ and ‘‘Of Domnus,” two works which 
Ephraim intended to be his great refutation of the False 
Teachings. It thus becomes evident that the text of Discourses 
II-V, edited in Part ii., pp. 1-185, is really derived from a 
single manuscript, although, according to the Catalogue, the 
nineteen leaves and the palimpsest portion appear under different 
numbers. 


When this sixth-century volume was rendered a palimpsest by 
(3) 


the monk Aaron, ¢. 4.D, 823, fortunately the above-mentioned 
fragments—its first nineteen leayes—’ escaped his ruthless hands.’ 
But the surface of the remaining eighty-eight leaves suffered a 
ruinous transformation through his zealous attempt to remove 
the writing, and the treated vellum was re-arranged into new 
quires. The long list of works which the renovated codex was 
destined to contain can be seen on pages 464-7 of the Catalogue. 

The two plates. one facing the title-page, the other opposite 
this page, show the present appearance of the manuscript. They 
have been reproduced from photographs of both sides of folio 13, 
which is a fair specimen of the leaves. It will be noticed that the 
underwriting on the first plate is fairly clear. while that on the 
second plate showiug the other side of the same leaf is, except 
for the title, completely illegible. The text of both has been 
transcribed with the help of the re-agent. The photographs 
have lost somewhat in distinctness in the process of reproduction. 

On folio 880 there are two notes of interest in connection 
with the history of this palimpsest (CSW. p. 766). From the 
first we learn that Aaron was a Mesopotamian monk, a native 
of Dara, and that he wrote his manuscript in the Thebaid of 
Egypt. His date given above shows that Add. 14623 is one of 
the earliest palimpsests in the Nitrian Collection. Another note 
on the same page states that the volume was presented with 
nine others to the convent of $. Mary Deipara, by Isaac, Daniel 
and Solomon, monks of the Syrian convent of Mar Jonah in the 
district of Maris or Mareia. 4.D. 851-859. 

The manuscript was 'rought from the Nitrian desert by 
Archdeacon Tattam, and has been in the British Museum since 
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Folio 13a of the Palimpsest BAM. Add. 14023, inverted to show the 
underwriting. 
[To face p. (4) 


SIZH AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORK. 


At the head of the First Discourse in B.M. Add. 14574, the 
following title is found: “ Letters of the Blessed Ephraim, 
arranged according to the letters of the alphabet, against the 
False Teachings.” On this Wright remarked that although 
the words ‘arranged according to the letters of the alphabet ”’ 
appear to imply that there were originally twenty-two of these 
Discourses, following one another like those of Aphraates in the 
order of the Syriac alphabet, vet this ‘‘seems unlikely as the 
second Discourse begins with the letter ܦ‎ 7 (CSM, p. 408). 

The exact meaning of the words remained obscure till Pro- 
fessor Burkitt, after examining the palimpsest portion of the 
work, showed that it consisted of five Discourses arranged 
acrostically in the order of the five letters of the author’s name. 
He also observed that ‘‘a similar method of signature is actually 
used by Ephraim in the Hymn added at the end of the Hymns 
on Paradise (Overbeck, p. 351 ff.), the several stanzas of which 
begin with the letters p sia ܐ‎ ° (Texts and Studies, vol. vii-2, 
pp. 73, 74). 

The decipherment of the palimpsest makes it possible to 
complete Professor Burkitt’s evidence (op. cit. p. 74) thus :— 


The First Discourse begins ܐ ܐܦܪܝܡ‎ 
The Second Discourse begins > ܦ - ܦܪܘܫܐܝܬ‎ 
The Third Discourse begins al ܪ ܪܓܐ‎ 
The Fourth Discourse begins ܝܕܥܝܢ‎ o 
The Fifth Discourse begins ܡ ܡܫܡܥܝܬܐ‎ 
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TABLE I 


SHOWING THE RELATION OF PRIMITIVE QUIRES TO 
THE MODERN ARRANGEMENT 





Ancient Modern 
Quire and Leaf. Quire and Leaf. 
I, Original order preserved in B.M. Add. 14574 
11: Original order preserved in B.M. Add. 14574 
BLM. Add, 14623 
III. 1 = Folio 14 = 11 6 
x 0 = 3 dG 
3 gin 39 = 1817 
4 ,, 9 = 130 
5 _ » 16 = 8 | | 
6 5 = ay 
7 _ 1) ay, | 
8 » 18 = 10.7 11 
9 = sie = 9- 
10 = © 74 = 5. 7 
IV. 1 = Folio 19 = 111. 1 ‫. 
8 = “p22 3: ( 
8 _ ,, Ol ܢ‎ 
4 = » 8 = 5 
5 = » 20 = 080 ܝ‎ 
6 3 = al | | 
7 = 24 = 6 5 
8 = » 68 ge]? 
9 = 9 25 ± ܐ‎ 
10 = » 28 = 10 ܝܒ‎ 


TABLES I AND II 


Ancient Modern 











“Quire and Leaf. Quire and Leaf. 
B.M, Add. 14623 
Vs 1 = Folio 29 = TVs ~ 
2 = » 6 = TV; 8 = 
8 | 44 = ¥. ers 
4 » d4 = IV. 6— 
5 = » 46 = Ve 87 
6 » 41 = ¥. 3 | 
0 = 4 8 = IV. 5 
8 _ 3:31 = V. 5 
9 = » 1 = IV. 9 
10 = » 938 = IV. 10 0 
VI. 1 = Folio 42 = Vv. 4 
2 = wy 9 = Vi a 
3 = » 6 = IV. 7 - 
4 = » AT = Vv. 9 | | | ܐ‎ 
5 = sn 97 = IV. 075 0 
6 » 0 - IV. 7 | | 
7 = » 40 = ¥. :ܙ‎ 
The rest of the Quire belongs 1 
to Vol. IL. 
TABLE II 


GIVING THE TRANSCRIBED LEAVES OF THE PALIMPSEST 
ACCORDING TO THE ORDER OF THEIR NUMBERING IN 
THE CATALOGUE, AND THE PAGES OF THE PRESENT 
VOLUME ON WHICH THE TEXT OF EACH LEAF BEGINS 


Folio 9 begins on page 33 Folio 17 begins on page 59 
ae HO ܗ‎ ‘i 28 » 18 7 0 55 
» 1 0 5 46 » 19 8 ܪ‎ 68 
34 (9 oi | ܨ3‎ RO” Se 2 6 
» 8 5 ܕ‎ 8 jp 1 5 7 7 
79 0 re 0 23 » 22 0 0 72 
» 86 0 9 50 sy 9 0 0 851 

16 ̈ܕ‎ 7 49 + 24 ‘a 0 94 
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TABLE II (continued) 


Folio 25 begins on page 103 


26 0 40 98 
27 < 0 89 
28 ܙ‎ (0 107 
99 9 ss 111 
30 58 F 176 
31 (9 9 146 


82 belongs to Vol. II. 
33 begins on page 137 
34 0 4a 124 
35 


86, ~ Ate 


Folio 87 begins on page 173 


151 0 0 38 
160 ܪ 7 39 
181 7 09 40 
188 3 7 41 
155 3 2 49 
8 » ,43 
190 8 3 44 


45 belongs to Vol. IT. 
46 begins on page 129 
47 ” 0 108 


PART [.—TRANSLATION. 


Tue First Discourse . pp. i-xxvili 


THE SEconD Discourse . . pp. xxix-l 
Tue Turrp Discourse pp. li-lxxiii 
THe Fourrs Discoursr . pp. Ixxiv-xei 


THe Firrn Discourse ܪ‎ pp. xeii-cxix 


[Short lacune «are indicated in the translation by dots, and longer 
yape by asterisks, but in neither case is the number of the dots or 
asterisks intended to bear any exact relation to the number of the missing 
words. In respect to this an approximately correct inference may be 
drawn by consulting the Syriac text. 


Double tnoerted commas mark quotations where the original has ܠܡܡ‎ 
Single inverted commas ure used in nunirous cases where the words 


seem to be quotations or to belong to « special terminology. 


Words in ztalics inside square brackets ure to Le regarded as con- 
jectural translations or paraphrases. 


Inu few passages, where the tect has suffered great mutilation, ttalies 
indicate an attcinpt to snimearise the urgunent from suggestions vir the 
fragments. } 
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A VOLUME OF 
SELECTED DISCOURSES 


OF THE 


BLESSED SAINT EPHRAIM. 


THE FIRST AGAINST THE FALSE TEACHERS 


Epuraim? to Hypatius my brother in our Lord—greeting: 1118 Greeting 
to Hypa- 


peace with every man increase for us and may the peace which ܕܙ‎ 


is between us abound, in the peace of truth may we be estab- 
lished, and let us make especial use of the greeting (conveyed) 
in a letter.? 

Behold, I am writing willingly something that I did notI write a 
wish to write. For I did not wish that a letter should pass thocah I 
between us, since it cannot ask or be asked questions; but I ܣ‎ 
had wished that there might pass* between us a discourse have 


from mouth to ear, asking and being asked questions. The ey 0 
written document is the image of the composite body, just i" Person. 
as also the free tongue is the likeness of the free mind. For 

the body cannot add or subtract anything from the measure 

of its stature, nor can a document add to or subtract from 

the measure of its writing. But a word-of-mouth discourse 

can be within the measure or without the measure. 

For the Deity gave us Speech that is free like Itself, in For great 
order that free Speech might serve our independent Freewill. 0 
And by Speech, too, we are the likeness of the Giver of it, Ov, p. 22. 
inasmuch as by means of it we have impulse and thought 
for good things; and not only for good things, but we learn 


1 For the Syriac text, see Overbeck, p. 21. 
° Something seems to have fallen out here; sec Ov. p. xxv. 1. L. 


÷ Read ܕܬ ܫܬ ܡܫ‎ for ܕܬܫܡܫ‎ Ov. p. 21,1. 11; cf. 1. 9. 
B 


And a 
letter can- 
not speak. 
Ov. p. 23, 
1. 2. 


Yet I 
have 
written 
because I 


ii 8. EPHRAIM’S REFUTATIONS 


also of God, the fountain of good things, by means of Speech 
(which is) a gift from Him. For by means of this (faculty) 
which is like God we are clothed with the likeness of God. 
For divine teaching is the seal of minds, by means of which 
men who learn are sealed that they may be an image for 
Him Who knows all. For if by Freewill Adam was the image 
of God, it is a most praiseworthy thing when, by true 
knowledge, and by true conduct, a man becomes the image of 
God. For that independence exists in these also. For animals 
cannot form in themselves pure thoughts about God, because 
they have not Speech, that which forms in us the image of the 
Truth. We have received the gift of Speech that we may 
not be as speechless animals in our conduct, but that we 
may in our actions resemble God, the giver of Speech. How 
great is Speech, a gift which came to make those who receive 
it like its Giver! And because animals have not Speech they 
cannot be the likeness of our minds. But because the mind 
has Speech, it is a great disgrace to it when it is not clothed 
with the likeness of God; it is a still more grievous shame 
when animals resemble men, and men do not resemble God. 
But threefold is the torture doubled when this intermediate 
(party between God and animals) forsakes the Good above him 
and degrades himself from his natural rank to put on the 
likeness of animals in his conduct. 

A letter, therefore, cannot demonstrate every matter about 
which a man is seeking to ask questions, because the tongue of 
the letter is far away from it,—its tongue is the pen of the 
writer of it. Moreover, when the letter speaks anything 
written in it, it takes to itself another tongue that the letter 
may speak with it, (the letter) which silently speaks with 
two mute tongues, one being the ink-pen, the other, the sight 
of the (reader’s) eye. But if we thus rejoice over a letter 
poor in treasures, how much more shall we rejoice over a 
tongue which is near us, the lord and treasurer of the treasures 
within ! 

But I had desired that instead of your seeing me in the 
characters of a document, you might have seen me in the 
characters of the countenance ; and instead of the writing of 
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my letter thus seeing you, I had desired that my eyes instead felt myself 
ae : ‫. unworthy 

of my writings might see you. But because the sight of our to meet 

face is not worthy of the pure gaze of your eyes, behold you thy piety. 

are gazing on the characters of our letter. But justly pure 

writings have met your pure eyes; not that I say that the 

pure is profaned by the defiled, but it is not right that pure 

eyes should look at what is not pure. For even though the Exod. xix. 

People had sanctified their bodies three days, (yet) because 106 

they had not sanctified their hearts he did not allow them to 

approach the holy Mountain, not that holiness would be pro- 

faned by those who were defiled, but those who were defiled 

were not worthy to approach holiness. But by Moses, the 

holy one, who went up into the holy Mountain, God gave 

an instance for the consolation of the pure and for the 

refutation of the defiled, (showing) that all those who are holy 

like Moses are near holiness like Moses. For when one of the Ov. p. 24. 

limbs of the body is satisfied all the limbs receive a pledge of 

satisfaction, that they too will be satisfied together with that 

one in the same manner. For by means of that body, too, 

in which our Lord was raised, all bodies have. received a 

pledge that they will be raised with it in like manner. 

But, my brother, in that thou didst stir up our littleness to niscreet 
approach you, know that if I wished I could come, but know, 05 9 
too, that if I could come I would not wish to be deprived (of from visit- 
the opportunity). For I could come if I had no intelligence ; ` 
but I have been unable to come because I had intelligence. '4%°* 
Jn (blissful) innocence I might have come on account of love, 
but (looking at the matter) intelligently I was unable to come 
on account of fear. 

And whoever is steeped in love like a child is above fear ; Not that 
and whoever is timorously subject to fear vain terror always 0 ܨ‎ 
tortures him. It helps athletes too in a competition to be at the 
above fear through the encouragement of a good hope, and ae 
not to fall under the sickly apprehensions which result from a CUS? 
timorous habit of thought. Athletes perhaps (might) well fear 
because the victor is crowned and the loser suffers shame. 

For they do not divide the victory between the two of them. 


But we ought not to fear a struggle in which failure is There 
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would victory ; since when the teacher wins the learner too is much 
ah ܨ‎ helped. For helper and helped are both partakers in the 
3 ܨ‎ gain. If, then, we had come to teach there would have been 
a common victory as Error would have been overwhelmed by 
rs p- 25,our Truth. But if we had been unable to teach, yet had 
: been able to learn, there would have been a common victory in 
that by your knowledge there would have been an end of 
ignorance. The treasure of Him that enricheth every one is 
open before every one, since Grace administers it, (Grace) that 
never restrains intelligent inquirers. If, therefore, we had pos- 
sessed something we could have bestowed it as givers, or if we 
did not possess anything we could have received as inquirers. 
But if we had not been able to give nor able even to receive, 
our coming could not have been deprived of all good. For 
even if we could not have searched you out with our mind 
yet we could have seen you with our eyes; since we have no 
` ܝ‎ greater gift than seeing you. But Moses testifies that while 
1 it was granted to him to do everything like God, at last he 
abandoned everything and prayed to see the Lord of all. 
For if the creatures of the Creator are thus! pleasant to look 
upon, how much more pleasant is their Creator to look upon : 
but because we have not an eye which is able to look upon 
His splendour, a mind was given us which is able to contem- 
plate His beauty. Man, therefore, is more than his posses- 
sions, just as God is more excellent and more beautiful than 

His creatures. 
In spite of But know, my beloved. that if we had come, it would not 
et, have been possible for us to have been real paupers such as 
a I receive everything, nor again for you to have been complete 
havegiven givers, to give everything. Qne who lacks is not lacking in all 
eee ܕ‎ respects, lest he should be abased ; neither is he who is complete, 
0 0 complete in every respect, lest he should exalt himself. But this 
pendent. lack has arisen that completeness may be produced by it. For 
in that we need to give to one another and receive from one 
another, the wants of all of us are filled up by the abundance 


Ov. p. 26, of all. For as the wants of the limbs of the body are tilled up 


1-7. 
1! Read ܐܝܟ‎ for a a Ov. p. 25, lL. 19. 
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one by the other, so also the inhabitants of the world fill up the 
common need from the common abundance. Let us rejoice, 
therefore, in the need of all of us, for in this way unity is produced 
for us all. For inasmuch as men are dependent on one another, 
the high bend themselves down to the humble and are not 
ashamed, while the lowly reach out towards the great and are not 
afraid. And also in the case of animals we exercise great care 
over them on account of our dependence on them, and obviously 
our need of everything binds us in love towards everything. 
O hated Need! yet much-loved unity is produced from it. 
Because countries are dependent on one another, their dependence 
combines them as into a body; and like the limbs they give to 
one another and receive from one another. But these arrange- 
ments of interdependence belong to one rich complete Being, 
Whose need is this—to give to everything though He has no need 
to receive from anywhere. For even what He is thought to 
receive from us, He takes it astutely from us in His love that 
He may again give it to us manifold more as the rewarder. 
This is that astuteness which ministers good things, and our 
craftiness which ministers evil things should resemble it. 

But as regards that fear of which we spoke above, not only I said 
upon us weak ones does the constraint of fear fall, but even ܣ‎ 1 re- 
upon the heroes and valiant themselves. Nor have 1 said this 8 


from 
in order to find comfort for our folly, but that we might coming 


remind thy wisdom. For when Peter despised fear and was ` ` 
wishing to walk upon the waters, although he was going 5 03 
(thither) on account of his love which was making him run, expe- 
yet he was nigh to sinking on account of fear which fell upon pa 
him +; and the fear which was weaker than he on dry land, when 

it came among the waves into a place in which it was strengthened 

became powerful against him and overcame him. From this Ov. p. 27, 
it is possible to learn that when any one of all the desires in us ee 

is associated with an evil habit which helps it, then that desire 

acquires power and conquers us. For fear and love were 

weighed in the midst of the sea as in a balance, and fear turned 


the scale and won; and that Simon whose faith was lacking 


1 Read ܕܢܦܠܬ‎ for ܕܢܒܥܬ‎ Ov. p. 27, 1 10 (cf. Ov. p. xxv.). 
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The Pub- 
lican in 
the Para- 
ble was 
conscious 
of this 
fear. 


Such fear 
may be a 
gain. 


On the 
other 
hand, the 
Lord gave 
a Parable 
of un- 
abashed 
importu- 
nity. 
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and rose in the balance was himself nigh to sinking in the midst 
of the sea. And this type is a teacher for us, that is to say, 
it is a fear-inspiring sign that all those whose good things fail 
and are light when rightly weighed, are themselves nigh to 
sinking into evil. But if any one say :—why is it necessary to 
frame illustrations of this kind, let him know that this may 
not be harmful if we receive from everything some helpful 
lesson for our weakness. If, therefore, Peter was afraid of 
the waves, though the Lord of the waves was holding his 
hand, how much more should weak ones fear the waves of 
Controversy, which are much stronger than the waves of the 
sea! For in the waves of the sea (only) bodies are drowned, 
but in the waves of Investigation minds sink or are rescued. 

But, again, that Publican also who was praying in the Temple 
was very importunate about forgiveness, because he was much 
afraid of punishment. He was in a state of fear and love; he 
both verily loved the Merciful One on account of His forgiveness, 
and he verily feared the Judge on account of His vengeance. 
And though, on the one hand, he was praying in love because 
of his affection, yet, on the other hand, because of his fear 
he would not dare to lift up his eyes unto Heaven. And 
though Grace was urging him forward, his fear was unable to 
cross boldly the limit of justice. 

If the fear of the Publican who was justified knew its measure 
and did not exalt itself to cross the limit, how can weakness dare 
to neglect the measure and to cross the limit of propriety ? For 
this also (is said) that a man may know the degree of his weak- 
ness and not exalt himself to a degree above his power. I think 
that such a man cannot slip. For he does not run to a degree 
too hard for him and so receive thence a fall. For without know- 
ledge men run to degrees too hard for them; and before they 
go up pride urges them on, and after they fall penitence of soul 
tortures them. 

But, again, indeed, I see that that importunity about which 
our Lord spake was praised and enriched because its importunate 
nature ventured to cross the limit of propriety ; for if it had 
been abashed and observed propriety, it would have gone emptv 
away, but because it was presumptuous and trampled down 
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harmful modesty as with its heels, it received more than it had Ov. p. 29, 
asked. O Necessity, whose importunate words enriched its ܨ‎ 
destitution! For it does not aid necessity to be subject to 
harmful modesty, but (it is aided) by its importunity being a 
good instrument for (securing) good things. 

But if all these praises were bestowed on importunity, which Better, 
opened closed doors, and aroused those who were asleep in bed, hence 


is whole- 
and received more than was its due, how must that indigence be ` ܨ‎ 
censured which has not approached open doors nor received help than a - 
from the treasuries of the Rich One!! Better, therefore, is he who _ 
is importunate about his aid than he who is ashamed and loses ee 
his aid. For whoever observes proper modesty while he loses exact. 
his aid, even the propriety which he has observed is in that case ܥ‎ 
subject to censure, and propriety has become impropriety. And 
he that seeks after exact propriety at all times is neglectful of 
sound propriety. For from the best wheat, if it shed not much 
bran, fine flour cannot be made ; for unripe fruit is not palatable, 
and what is over ripe loses flavour, or else its taste is pungent, 
or bad. 

For if we refine things much beyond what is proper, even The 
the fine and the pure are also rejected. For it is not right for us fants of 
to cultivate Ignorance, or deep Investigation, but Intelligence ee 
between-these-two-extremes, sound and true. For by means 
of the two former a man surely misses his advantage. Tor Ov. p. 30, 
by means of Ignorance a man cannot understand Knowledge, ays 
and by deep Investigation a man cannot build on a sound 
foundation. For Ignorance is a veil which does not permit one 
to see, and Investigation, which is continually building and 
destroying, is a changeful wheel that knows not how to 
stand and be at rest; and when it passes in its investigation 
over true things, it cannot abide by them; for it has unstable 
motions. When, therefore, it finds anything it seeks, it does not 
retain its discovery, and is not rejoiced with the fruit of its toil 
But if we inquire much into everything we are neglectful of the 
Lord of everything, inasmuch as we desire to know all things 


like Him. And since our Knowledge cannot know everything, 


' Read wesohas for wend Ov. p. 29,1. 14. 
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we show our evil Will before Him Who knows all things. And 
while He is higher than all in His Knowledge, the ignorant 
venture to assail the height of His Knowledge. For if we are 
continually striving to comprehend things, by our strife we 
desire to fence round the way of Truth and to confuse by our 
Controversy things that are fair—not that those fair things are 
confused in their own nature, but our weakness is confused by 
reason of the great things. For we are not able completely to 
apprehend their greatness. For there is One who is perfect in 
every respect, whose Knowledge penetrates completely through 
all. 
It is not But it is not right for us to look at all things minutely, but 
ae for rather simply—not that our Knowledge is to be Ignorance; for 
seek deep even in the case of something which a man does not do cleverly, 
Know. ܣ : 1 ܐ‎ . 
ledge: for if he does the thing with clever discrimination then his lack of 
Hae are Cleverness is Cleverness. And if, by his Knowledge he becomes 
ܨ ܟ‎ ignorant man so that he ignores those things which he cannot 
how Sim- know, even his Ignorance is great Knowledge. For because he 


plicity iS knows that they are not known, his Knowledge cannot be Ignor- 


ance. For he knows well whatever he knows. But the mind‏ ܗ 
in which many doubts spring up, destroying one another, cannot‏ 9 


do anything readily. For thoughts, vanquishing and vanquished, 
are produced by it, and the waves which from all sides beat upon 
Ov. p. 31, it, fix it in doubt and inaction. But it is an advantage that the 
Le 12. scale of simplicity should outweigh in us the scale of wrangling- 
logic. For how many times, in consequence of the clever and 
subtle thoughts which we have concerning a matter, that very 
matter is delayed so as not to be accomplished! And consider 
that in the case of those matters which keep the world alive, 
Simplicity accomplishes them without many thoughts. For 
these matters succeed when a single thought controls them, and 
they stand still when many thoughts rush in. For there is only a 
single thought in Husbandry, that is (the thought) that in a simple 
manner it should scatter the seed in the earth. But if other 
thoughts occurred to it so that it pondered and reasoned as to 
whether the seed was sprouting or not, or whether the earth 
would fail to produce it, or would restore it again, then Husbandry 
could not sow. For morbid thoughts spring up against a single 
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sound thought, and weaken it. And because a thing is weakened, 

it cannot work like a sound thing. For the soundness of a Ov. p. 32. 
thought like the soundness of a body performs everything. 

And the husbandman who cannot plough with one ox cannot 

plough with two thoughts. Just as it is useful to plough with 

two oxen, so it is right to employ one healthy thought. 

Moreover, if the martyrs and confessors who have been Deep _ 
crowned had approached with double thoughts they could not eer 
have been crowned. For when our Freewill is in a strait between 0 0 0 
keeping the commandment and breaking the commandment, it 
is usually the case that it is seeking two reasonings destructive of 
one another, so that by means of the interpretation of one 
reasoning it may flee from the pain of the other, that is to say, 

(it argues) in order that by a false excuse it may cast away the 
burden of the commandment. Now, without wandering after 
those things which are unnecessary, or omitting anything that 
is necessary, let us say in brief and not at length, that if any- 
thing succeeds by means of a single sound thought, its soundness 
is weakened by many thoughts. For if we approach with 
polished wiles any matter which we ought to approach in a simple 
way, then our intelligence becomes non-intelligence. For in 
the case of every duty, whenever a man proceeds beyond what 
is its due, all the ingenuities which he can devise about it, are 
foolish. So (too) in the case of any investigation in which the 
investigator slips from its truth, all the discoveries he may make, 
although his discoveries may be clever, are false. For everything 
which is clever is not true ; hut whatever is true is clever. And 
whatever is debated is not deep, but whatever is said by God 
is subtle when it is believed. But there is no subtlety equal to Ov. p. 33. 
this, that everything should be duly done in its own way, and 
if it happen that what is to be done can be done simply, its 
simplicity is subtlety. For it is all the more fitting that we 
should call this simplicity subtlety in that it accomplishes helpful 
things without many combinations and reasonings. For in that 
it does things easily it resembles Deity, Who easily creates 
everything. 

It is right, therefore, that we should investigate well the The ad- 


‘ 0 : : tage of 
advantage of things by an examination of them ; and if they are sme 
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Know- judged by the investigators to be simple, there are many things 
ie ees which are thought to be obviously unsuccessful, but their unseen 
a ܨ‎ qualities achieve a great victory. For there is nothing that 
bandman. appears more simple than this, that the husbandman should 
take and scatter in the earth the gathered seeds which he holds 
in his hands. But, after a time, when it isseen that the scattered 
seed has been gathered and has come with a multitude like a 
general with his army, and that the seed which had been regarded 
as lost is found and finds also other (seeds) with it, then a man 
marvels at the husbandman’s simplicity, which has become a 
fountain of cleverness. Therefore, with regard to this very 
thing, hear on the other hand the opposite of it, that if a man 
spare the gathered seed, so as not to scatter it, he is thought 
indeed to act prudently in refraining from scattering. But 
when we see the husbandman’s scattered investment collected 
in the principal and interest, and the earth rewarding him, then 
the intelligence which refrained from scattering is seen to be 
Ov. p. 34. blindness, because it is deprived of (the chance of) gathering. 
Therefore, it is not an advantage to us that we should always 
be led astray by names, nor that we should be deceived by 
outward appearances. 
I consid- For if, because I wisely discerned that it would not be right 
oo for me to venture to come, I did not come for that reason, 


perhaps it would have been better for me if I had not wisely‏ ܒܨ 


decided discerned. For, perhaps, my coming to thee in childlike and 


03 simple fashion would have met with success. But know again 


that if I had come recklessly I would not have wished to come, 
because our coming would have been indiscreet. For we should 
have had no fruit of intelligence. For everything which is done 
indiscreetly belongs either to reckless habit, or blind chance ; 
and it has no root in the mind of those who do it. 
In de- But if these two wise conclusions (namely) that I should 
ciding, 1 come and that I should not come, (both) belong to my Will, this 


was con- 


8 of ig a single Will of which one half does battle with the other half, 
power of and when it conquers and is conquered it is crowned in both 
10 cases, This is a wonder, that though the Will is one, two opinions 
idee which are not homogeneous are found in its homogeneity. And 
Freewill. I know that what I have said is so, but why (it is so) I am not 
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able to demonstrate. For I wonder how that one thing both 
enslaves it and is enslaved by it. But know that if this was 

not so mankind would have no free power of Choice. For if 
Necessity makes us wish, we have no power of Choice. And if, 

again, our Will is bound and has not the power to will and not to 

will we have no Freewil]. And, therefore, necessity thus demands 1 ܢ‎ 
that there should be a single thing, and though it is a single one and 
thing, when that single thing wills to be two it is easy for it, and ad 
when again it wills to be one or many it is a simple matter for it. 

For in a single day there are produced in us a great number of 
Volitions which destroy each other. This Will is a root and ee qa 35, 
parent ; it is both one and many. This Will brings forth sweet — 

and bitter fruit. O free Root with power over its fruit! For if it 

wills it makes its fruits bitter, and if it wills it makes its products 

sweet. For God to Whom nothing is difficult has created in us 
something which is difficult to explain, and that is, Freewill. 

And though this (Will) is one, yet there are two opinions in it, 

that of willing and that of being unwilling; so that when half 

of it struggles with and conquers the other half, then the whole 

of it is crowned by the whole of it. For this is an unspeakable 
wonder, how, though the Will is one, half of it rebels against the 

Law and half of it is subject to the Law. For, lo, there are in 

it two opinions contending together, for part of the Will desires 

that Evil should be done, and again, part of it uses restraint and 
guards against Evil being done. And how on the one hand 

has the Will not been transformed by that part of it which 
desires evil things that it may become like its part which 
desires evil things? and how again (on the other hand) has 

the Will not been converted by that part of it which loves 

good things, that the whole of it may become good like the 

part of it which loves good things? But if both these 

parts can be converted to Good or Evil, what shall we call 

them ? That we should call them Evil (is impossible, for) they 

can be good,—that we should call them good (is impossible, 

for) they can be bad. And though these two can be a single Ov. p. 36. 
thing, yet except they are divided and are two there can be no 
struggle between them. This is a wonder which we are unable 

to speak of, and yet we cannot be silent about it. For we know 
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that a single Will possessed of many conclusions exists in us. 
But since the Root is one we do not understand how part of the 
thought is sweet, and part of it bitter, even if it does not com- 
pletely escape our notice. And how, on the one hand, is that 
bitterness swallowed up by that sweet thing so as to become 
pleasant like it ? And how again when it (7.e., the sweet thing) 
has been swallowed up is it mixed with that bitter thing so as 
to become bitter like it? And again, how when these two 
frames of mind have been swallowed by one another, and have 
become one thing affectionately, are they again separated from 
one another and stand one against the other like enemies? For 
where was that Mind before we sinned that brings us to penitence 
after sins? And how is that Mind turned to penitence after 
adultery, which was raging before adultery ? These are frames 
of mind which are like leaven to one another, so that they 
change one another and are changed by one another. But here 
our Truth has conquered the (false) Teachings and bound them 
so that none of them can bear investigation. 
This Dis- But if any one wishes to investigate some of the Teachings 
< is (in question) let him know that we? have not been called at 
friends. present to struggle with enemies, but to speak with friends. But 
when the statement (intended) for friends is finished, then our 
belief will show a proof of its power in a contest also. But it 
is easy for every man to perceive what I have said, because there 
Ov. p. 37. are in every one two Minds, which are engaged in a struggle 
one against the other, and between them stands the Law of God, 
holding the crown and the punishment, in order that when there 
is victory it may offer the crown, and when failure appears it 
may inflict punishment. 
False But if the Evil which is in us is evil, and cannot become 
1 the good, and if also the Good in us is good, and cannot become evil 
0 (then) these good and evil promises which the Law makes are 
theLawan superfluous. For whom will the Rewarder crown—one who is 
Ane victorious by his Nature and cannot fail? Or whom, again, will 
the Avenger blame—that Nature which fails * and cannot con- 


quer? But if that good thing which is in us is obedient to 


1 Read ܐܬ ܘ ܐ‎ Ov. p. 36,1, 23. See .ܐ‎ p. xxv. (vel). 
ܝܢ ܐܢܝܝܢܝܢ‎ 1 P 
"Read Jawa for ܕܚܫܒ‎ Ov. p. 37,111, 
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something evil, how can we call that Good, seeing that it has 80 0 
close relationship to Evil? For by means of that thing whereby to Evil. 
it becomes obedient to Evil its kinship with Evil is perceived. 

For that Evil would not be able to draw it to itself if it were not 

that its lump had an affinity to the leaven of Evil. See therefore, 

also, that what they call a good Nature is.in virtue of what it is, 
convicted of being an evil Nature; inasmuch as it has an evil 

Will which is drawn away after Evil. But inasmuch as it has an 

evil Will, all Evil things had a tendency towards it. For there is The evil 
nothing more evil than an evil Will. For that is the root of evil 0 + 
things. For when there is no evil free Will, then evil things come ܐ‎ 

to anend. For the deadly sword cannot kill apart from the evil 

Will of its holder. But see, already when we have not advanced Ov. p. 38. 
to the contest (even) before the contest. the enemies of the 

Truth have been conquered beforehand. 

And if any one ask, what then is this Will / we must tell him The Wil 
that the real truth about it is that it is the power of Free-choice. ` 3 
And because it is not right to scorn a good learner, let us now te" 
like those who hasten and pass on throw him a word, that is to 
say, one of the words of Truth. For, even from a single word 
of Truth, great faith dawns in a sound and wise hearer; just 
as a great flame is produced by a small coal. For if a single 
one of a few coals of fire is sufficient to make scars on the 
body, one of the words of Truth, also. is not too weak to 
clean away the plague spots of Error from the soul. If, 
therefore, any one asks, “What is this Will, for though it 
is one thing, part of it is good, and part of it evil?” we 
shall tell him that it is because it is a Will. And if he asks 
again, we shall tell him that it is a thing endowed with inde- 
pendence. And if he still continues to indulge in folly, we 
shall tell him that it is Freewill. And if he is not convinced 
this unteachableness of his teaches that because there is Free- 
will he does not wish to be taught. But if he is convinced when 
they say to him that there is no Freewill, it is truly wonderful 
that in the annulling of his Freewill, his Freewill is proved, that 
is to say, by his being in a desperate state. And the matter is ‘The very 
as if some eloquent person wished to harangue and to prove ee 
that men have no power of Speech. And that is great madness; proves 
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that it for he says there is no power of Speech when he uses the power 
ree: a Speech. For his power of Speech refutes him, for by means 
Ov. p. 39. of Speech he seeks to prove that there is no power of Speech. 
When Freewill, too, has gone to hide itself in a discussion and to 
show by argument that it does not exist, then is it with more 
certainty caught and seen to exist. For if there were no Freewill, 
there would be no controversy and no persuasion. But if Free- 
will becomes more evident when it hides itself, and when it denies 
(its own existence) it is the more refuted, then when it shows 
itself it is made as clear as the sun. 
The Will And why does Freewill wish to deny its power and to profess 
ea as to be enslaved when the yoke of lordship is not placed upon it ? 
< 9 ` For it is not of the race of enslaved reptiles, nor of the family 
God. of enslaved cattle, but of the race of a King and of the sons of 
Kings who alone among all creatures, were created in the image 
of God. For see every one is ashamed of the name of slavery 
and denies it. And if a slave goes to a country where men 
know him not, and there becomes rich, it may be that. although 
he is a slave and of servile origin, he may be compelled to say 
there that he is sprung from a free race and from the stock of 
kings. And this is wonderful that, while slaves deny their slavery, 
vet the Freewill of fools denies its own self. And see, if men give 
the name of slave to him who says that there is no Freewill, 
he is displeased and becomes angry, and begins to declare the 
Freedom of his family. Now, how does such a person on the 
one hand deny Freewill, and on the other acknowledge it ? 
And on the one hand hate literal slavery. and (on the other) 
acknowledge spiritual slavery ? If he chose with intelligence 
and weighed the matter soundly it would be right for him to 
acknowledge that (principle) that he might not be deprived of 
Oy. p. 40. the mind’s free power of Choice. And here he is exposed who 
blasphemes very wickedly against the Good One, the Giver of 
Freewill, Who made the earth and everything in it subject to its 
dominion. 
Freewillis But there is no man who has gone down and brought up a 
ܡܡ‎ Y crown. with great toil from the hard struggle, and (then) says 


those who 


5 30 that there is no Freewill, lest the reward of his toil and the glory 
God for of his crown should be lost. The man who has failed says there 
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is no Freewill that he may hide the grievous failure of his feeble ܨ‎ 
Will. If thou seest a man who says there is no Freewill, know 

that his Freewill has not conducted itself aright. The sinner 

who confesses there is Freewill may perhaps find mercy, because 

he has confessed that his follies are his own; but whoever 

denies that there is Freewill utters a great blasphemy in that he 
hastens to ascribe his vices to God; and seeks to free himself 

from blame and Satan from reproach in order that all the blame 

may rest with God—God forbid that this should be! But if 

he is intelligent he ought not to think that a being endowed 

with power over itself is similar to a thing which is bound in its ae a 
Nature. And, moreover, it would not be right for any one, Willisa 
after he has heard that the Will... to ask (and say), ‘ But ` ea 
what, again is the Will?’ Does he know everything, and has mystery. 
this (alone) escaped his knowledge, or does he know nothing at 

all since he cannot know even this? But if he knows what ‘a 

bound Nature’ is, he can know what an unconstrained Will 

is, but that which is unconstrained cannot become constrained, 
because it is not subject to constraint. But in what is it un- 
constrained except in that it has (the power) to will and not to 

will ? 

And? if he is unwilling to be convinced in this way, it is The 
because the power of his Freewill is so great, and our mouth is 5 
unable to do it full justice; our weak mouth has confessed ܣܟ‎ 
that it is unable to state its unconstrained Will. For it is a speakably 
Freewill which subjects even God to Investigation and rebuke, ae 
on account of its unconstrained nature. It ventured to bring 
up all this because it desired to speak about that which is 
unspeakable. But that (Freewill) which has ventured to make Ov. p. 4I, 
statements concerning God, itself is not able to state its own _ 
nature perfectly. But concerning this, also, we say to any 
one who asks that this is a marvel which it is very easy for us 
to perceive, but it is very difficult to give a proof of it. But this But it is 
is not so only in this matter, but it is the same with everything. 7770 


to explain 


For whatever exists may be discussed without being searched 0 ahi 
out; it can be known that the thing exists, but it is not possible pletely. 


to search out how it exists. For see that we can perceive 


± Read ܘܐܢ‎ for ܕܐܢ‎ Ov. p. 40, 1. 25, 
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everything. but we cannot completely search out anything at all ; 
and we perceive great things, but we cannot search out perfectly 
even worthless things. But thanks+ be to Him Who has allowed 
us to know the external side of things in order that we may 
learn how we excel, but He has not allowed us to know their 
(inward) secret that we might understand how we are lacking. 
He has allowed us, therefore, to know and not to know that by 
means of what can be known, our childish nature might be 
educated, and that our boldness might be restrained by those 
things which cannot be known. Therefore, He has not per- 
mitted us to know, not that we may be ignorant, but that our 
Ignorance may be a hedge for our Knowledge. For see how we 
wish to know even the height of heaven and the breadth of the 
earth, but we cannot know; and because we cannot know we 
are thus restrained from toiling. Therefore, our Ignorance is 
found to be a boundary for our Knowledge, and our want of 
Knowledge (lit. simpleness) continually controls the impetuosity 
of our boldness. For when a man knows that he cannot measure 
a spring of water, by the very fact that he cannot, he is pre- 
vented from drawing out what is inexhaustible. And by this ex- 
perience it is seen that our weakness is a wall in the face of our 
boldness. Thus, too. when we know that we cannot know, we 
cease to investigate. Forif, when we know little, the impetuosity 
of boldness carries us on and proceeds to those things which may 
not be known, who is there who will not give thanks to Him 
Who has restrained us from this wearisomeness. even if we do 
not wish to remain within the just boundary within which He 
has set us? Our Ignorance, therefore, is a bridle to our Know- 
ledge. And from these instances it does not follow that the All- 
knower wished to make us ignorant, but He placed our Know- 
ledge under a helpful guardian ; and better is the small Know- 
ledge which knows the small range of Ignorance than the great 
Knowledge which has not recognized its limits; and better is 
the weak man who carries about something that is necessary 
for his life than the arrogant strong man who burdens himself 
with great stones which cause his destruction. But our chief 
Knowledge is (just) this—te know that we do not know 
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anything. Forif we know that we do not know, then we conquer know 
Error by our Knowledge. For when we know that everything ee ae 
that exists is either known or not known, thereby we acquire 179 
the true Knowledge. For whoever thinks he can know ¢very- 
thing, falls short of the Knowledge of everything. For by means 
of his Knowledge he has gained for himself Ignorance. But 
whoever knows that he cannot know, from Ignorance Knowledge Ov. p. 43. 
accrues to such a one. For in virtue of the fact that he knows 
that he cannot know, he is enabled to know, that is to say, (he 
knows) something which profits him. 

If, therefore, as I said above, though the Will is one, part of No eater- 
it compels and part of it is compelled, by whom was I compelled ܨ‎ 
not to come except by my own Will? )( that some unknown! ™y Will 


external Constraint had opposed me! For perhaps with the ase 
whole of my being I would have contended against the whole ` 
of that (Constraint) and been victorious. (O that it had been 

thus), and that an inward Constraint had not opposed me, 

(a Constraint) of which I know not how to give an account! 

For I am not able to state how part of me contends with 
another part; in virtue of being what I am, I conquer, and 

am conquered continually. 

But we are not stating the case as the Heresies state it. For The _ 
they say that Constituents of Good and Evil are mingled together ee see 
in us, and ‘these Constituents conquer one another, and are ܓ‎ 
conquered by one another.” But although Error is able to a Mixture; 
deck out what is false, the furnace of Truth is able to expose it. 

For we say that free Volitions conquer one another, and are 
conquered by one another; for this is the Freewill which the 
voice of the Law can transform. 

And if they say that if Freewill comes from God, then the Con- 
good and evil impulses which belong to it are from God; by 11 
saying this, what do they wish to say ? Do they wish to affirm ` >+ a 
that there is no Freewill? And if they deny Freewill what can : 
they believe? For if they deny Freewill the Law and Teaching ov. p. 44. 
are of no use; and so let books and laws be rolled up and let 
judges rise from their thrones, and let teachers? cease to 

1 Read reepaas for ܢܘܟܕܝܐ‎ Ov. p. 43, 1. 9. 
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teach! let prophets and apostles resign their office! Why 
have they vainly laboured to preach? Or what was the reason 
of the coming of the Lord of them all into the world ? 

But if they profess belief in Freewill—which is actually what 
they profess—that Freewill which they profess to believe in 
compels them to deny that Evil which they believe in. For both 
of them cannot stand. For either our Will sins, and (at other 
times) is proved to be righteous, and for this reason we have 
Freewill; or if the Constituents of Good and Evil stir in the 
Will, then it is a Constituent which overcomes, and is overcome, 
and not the Will. 

But if any one says that everything which stirs in our Free- 
will does not belong to Freewill, by his Freewill he is making 
preposterous statements about Freewill. For how does he call 
that Freewill when he goes on to bind it so that it is not Freewill. 
For the name of Freewill stands for itself ; for it is free and nota 
slave, being independent and not enslaved, loose, not bound, a 
Will, not a Nature. And just as when any one speaks of Fire, 
its heat is declared by the word, and by the word ‘Snow,’ its 
coolness is called to mind, so by the word ‘Freewill’ its inde- 
pendence is perceived. But if any one says that the impulses 
that stir in it do not belong to Freewill he is desiring to call 
Freewill a ‘bound Nature, when the word does not suit a 
Nature. And he is found not to perceive what Freewill is, 
and he uses its name rashly and foolishly without being 
acquainted with its force. For either let him deny it, and 
then he is refuted by its working, or if he confesses it, his 
organs contend one against the other; for he denies with his 
mouth what he confesses with his tongue. 

For the Giver of Freewill is not so confused (in mind) as this 
man who is divided (against himself) part against part, that He 
should become involved in a struggle with His nature. For 
He gave us Freewill which, by His permission, receives good 
and evil impulses, and He furthermore ordained a Law for it that 
it should not do overtly those Evils which by His permission 
stir invisibly in it. And let us inquire a little. Either though 
He may have had the means to give us Freewill, He did not wish 
to give it, though He may have been able to give it, or He may 
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not have had the means to give, and on this account He was 
unable to give it. And how was He Who was unable to give 
Freewill able to give a Law when there was no Freewill? But 
if He gave the Law, the righteousness which is in His Law 
reproves our Freewill, for He rewards it according to its 
works, 
And if there is no Freewill, does not this Controversy in which The 

: : ܘ‎ 0 diversity 
we are involved concerning Freewill, bear witness that we have among 
Freewill ? For a ‘bound Nature’ could not utter all these one 
various matters controversially. For if all mankind were alike that _ 
saying one thing or doing one thing, perhaps there would be an < ܥ‎ 
opportunity to make the mistake (of thinking) that there is no 
Freewill. But if even the Freewill of a single man undergoes 
many variations in a single day so that he is good or evil, hateful 
or pleasing, merciful or merciless, bitter or pleasant, blessing 
or cursing, grateful or ungrateful, so that he resembles both God Ov. p. 46. 


and Satan, is it not established by thousands of witnesses peut, xix 


that we have Freewill ? And, behold, at the mouth of two or A Ga 

three witnesses is every word established. xviii. 16. 
For examine all those variations which I mentioned above, Man alone 

and see that they do not exist in any ‘ bound Natures,’ not in ¢: 3 


the sea nor on the dry land, not in the luminaries nor in the stars, 1.01 ae 


not in trees nor in roots ; nor even in animals—and yet there is creatures 
sensation in animals—nor even in birds, though they have sight 0 99 
and hearing. But if hawks are birds of prey, they are all birds of ° 
prey ; if wolves are destructive, they are all ravagers ; and if lambs 

are harmless, they are all innocent, and if serpents are cunning, 

that subtlety belongs to all ; but man, owing to his Freewill, can 

be like them all, while they cannot become like him. On this 
account they have a (fixed) Nature, while we have Freewill. 

Thou usest the word ‘Freewill,’ learn its independence The word 
from the word ; thou usest the word ‘ Slavery,’ learn the bondage < 
{of slavery) from the word; thou usest the word ‘ Nature,’ stand for 
recognize its immutable fixity by the word; and thou speakest ܒܝ‎ 
of ‘God,’ recognize His actual Existence by the word. For 
all these are words which are not at variance with their (under- 
lying) realities. If thou namest these things when thou wishest, 


thou must of necessity acknowledge them to thyself even if 
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thou dost not wish. Speak against Freewill, and in virtue of 
what it is we can know how powerful Freewill is, since it has 
struggled with its power against its power. For even when a man 
Ov. p. 47. says that there is no Freewill, he is able to say there is no Freewill 
because he has Freewill ; and, therefore, in proportion as that 
Freewill artfully changes {tself in various ways, so those changes 
tell us that Freewill exists. For a ‘bound Nature’ cannot be 
changed. Why then is it necessary for us to obtain from another 
direction testimony as to whether Freewill exists or not ? For, 
behold, in virtue of being what it is. the evidence for it is pro- 
claimed. For when it denies itself, (saying) that it is not inde- 
pendent, it is convicted of not being in bondage. For when any 
one acknowledges that Freewill exists, it is not right that Neces- 
sity should come near it. 
The | But if, as these say, the Constituents of Good and Evil over- 
005 come, and are overcome, they are able to believe in a Mixing of 
0 Good and Evil, just as if they denied that there is a Mixing, then 
makes all they are able to believe that Freewill exists. But if they say 
pane that, when the evil Constituent is large, Freewill is subject to 
compulsion ; what, then, is it that the Heretics teach in their 
Congregations except the Error which they have been taught ? 
For if they teach it is because there is Freewill ; supposing there 
is no Freewill, let them shut their mouths and not teach. 
The Will But let them be asked, are they Teachers of Freewill or 
009 ae Changers of our Nature ? If aman eats by mistake from a deadly 
9 root, the Will of the eater cannot change that deadly thing, 
poisons. seeing that it is not an unfettered Will that he should change it; 
but it is an evil Constituent, the nature of which cannot be changed 
by words. How then can the just Judge condemn mankind 
(by asking), why they have not changed by the Will the evil 
0. p.48. Nature which cannot be changed by the Will? Therefore, let 
them either admit that unfettered free Wills are changed to Good 
or Evil or let them admit that if they are ‘bound Natures” 
of Good and Evil, they are Natures which cannot be conquered 
by words. For they ought to supply an antidote as a medicine 
to counteract a deadly poison. For it is right that by natural 
illustrations that Teaching should be refuted which was com- 


posed deceitfully from analogous phenomena in Nature. But 
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Truth is strong enough to destroy with the single reply which it 
makes the numerous fabrications of Falsehood. 

For it is obviously clear from what I say that there are not The great 
Weights of Good and Evil conquering one another and being 0 
conquered by one another. For, behold, in a single hour one 1:6 
ean think even a hundred good thoughts. And if because there we have 
was at that time! much Good in a man, his good thoughts were 7955 
numerous within, behold that man can do the reverse of this in 
the same hour. For directly after these good thoughts a man 
can think a multitude of evil thoughts. Which one of these, 
therefore, do they affirm to be more than the other? And if 
they say that the Evil was most (in amount), how then since all 
that Evil would be in the man did it permit him to think all those 
good thoughts? And if that Evil made room of its own Will, 
that Evil is good, which has this good Will. For how did that 
Evil which, when it wished, finally conquered the Good, consent 
to give way before it at first? But if they say that the Good Ov. p. 49. 
exceeded (in amount), in which of a man’s limbs, did all the Good 
hide itself, and make room for the small amount of Evil to go 
up and show a great victory ? If, therefore, the Evil submitted 
to give way before the Good, the Evil is better than the Good, 
in that it took the crown and gave it to its opponent. But if 
the Good consented to give place to the Evil that it (7.e., the 
Evil) might be victorious. the Good is more evil than the Evil in 
that it gave place to the Evil to do corruptly. 

It is, therefore, clear to any one who has knowledge that The Soul 
Weights and Constituents of Good and Evil neither outweigh one 39 
another, nor are outweighed by one another; but on the con- ers 
trary, there are real free Choices which conquer one another and 1 
are conquered by one another, since all the Choices can become 
one Choice. For if good Choices spring up in us from the good 
Root which is in us, and evil Choices are produced in us from 
that evil Root which is in us, then these (powers) in us are not 
independent free Choices, but Natures fixed by Necessity. 

For if, as one of the Heretics says, Purity and Foulness were Freewill 
mixed together, it is not Freewill that would be required to pened 


separate the good Will from the evil Will, but a strainer to i re 
stituents. 
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separate the pure from the foul. For in the case of things that 
are literally mixed together, a separating hand is required to 
separate them like the skilful hand which separates with a fire 
the dross from the silver, and separates with a strainer the pure 
from the foul. 


If Free- But if they say that these Natures in which there is mixed 
willcannot 0 
alter an excrement have no Freewill whereby they may separate 


ae the Foulness from them, let us leave them a little. Even if we 
vil, how 


canitalter wander a little from our subject, let us go with them where they 
7 call us. For Truth on account of its strength goes wherever it 
3 is led as a victor, and where it is pressed towards a defeat, there 
it gains the better crown. Let us leave, therefore, the ‘ bound 
Natures’ and let us come to ‘the independent Minds’; let us 
see if the Wills of these men in whom there is Freedom can 
separate and send out of themselves the evil Ingredient, that by 
(the example of) the visible Mixing of the visible Evil we may 
believe that also the invisible Mixing of the invisible Evil can be 
9 50, separated. If there is a quantity of harmful poison or deadly 
te phlegm in any of these men, let them tell us: will ‘the blameless 
Conduct of Freedom’ separate this Evil, or will drugs and medicinal 
roots? Does not this fact refute them (and convince them) 
that the harmfulness which I have mentioned cannot be separated 
by ‘ the righteousness of Freedom,’ but by medicinal skill? If 
therefore, this small Evil which is mingled with us is not expelled 
from us by ‘blameless Conduct,’ but by the virtue of drugs, how 
can ‘Commandments and Laws’ separate that mighty and powerful 
Evil which is mixed in Souls? For, behold, as experience teaches 
us, (medicinal) virtue can separate from us even the Evil which 
we have mentioned’ by means of skilful (medical) methods, 
and not by the ‘Conduct of Freedom. For if they talk 
such nonsense let no one hear those who would relate empty 
Ov. p.51. tales to foolish minds. For empty allegories are believed (only) 
by one whose mind is empty as regards the Truth. 
The If, therefore, that deadly Evil is mixed in mankind like a 
ܨܣ‎ for noxious poison let them hear the true reasoning with a healthy 
a 0 ear. Just as when a vessel of poison is filled up, an emptving 
poison. 18 necessary by means of drugs that that poison may not overflow 
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and produce in us pains and hurts ; so also when Evil is excessive 
in the Soul a discharge is necessary for it, either from month to 
month or from year to year. For, behold, just as poison becomes 
excessive in us from nutriment, so they say that “ Evil collects 
and increases in us from Foods.” If, therefore, the measure 
of the Evil of both kinds becomes excessive in us, it is clear that 
there must be a discharge and an emptying of the fullness. For, 
behold, it is also the case that when blood or phlegm increases 
in us (then) a discharge is necessary for them. 

Those, therefore, who ought to expel Evil from mankind by Forgive- 
a visible working, lo, they are purging away the sins of mankind PO" ho)? 
by an invisible forgiveness. But though the sins of mankind such Evil; 
do not depart from them they are added to those who (say that 3 97 
they) purge them sevenfold. For around their necks is hung the 5 
debt of sins for the pardon of which they have falsely gone surety. 

For also madness, though it does not depart from a dog which 

has gone mad, enters sevenfold into those who are bitten by the 

dog. But the disciples were commanded that they should shake St. Matt. 
the dust off their feet against whoever did not receive them, let 00 52. 
us shake off the dust of our words against these who do not 

receive the Truth of our words. For if vengeance was ready 

to come for the dust of feet, how much more ready will 
vengeance be for the Truth of a word which is treated despite- 

fully by him who hears ! 

But I wish to know this: is Freewill the cause of sins, or is If Freewili 
Evil the fountain of sins? But if it is Evil as they say, free 19 
Volitions cannot block up the springs of Evil. By what method 0 10 
then is the Evil made subject to our Will? For, lo, when we subdue 
wish, we stir it up in us to injure us, and when we will we keep ` ܒ‎ 
it quiet within so that it cannot harm us. A plain demonstration 
refutes their obscure Teaching. For, behold, not even a fever 
within us is subject to our Will, so that when we wish it may 
rage and abate. If, therefore, this slight fever is not subject 
to our Freewill, who can make subject to our Freewill that great 
Evil about which they speak? If that Evil made itself subject 
to us, there is nothing kinder than it, for it has made its great 
power subject to our weak Will. But if the power of Good 


makes Evil subject to us, it is clear that whenever it hurts us 
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that same Good stirs it up to hurt us. And, therefore, even if 
that Evil is evil because it hurts us, yet that which permits 
Evil to destroy us is more evil than it. 

But we are not venturing to blaspheme against the Good, 
but (this is said) in order that by means of what is considered 
blasphemous, though it is not blasphemous, the blasphemy of 
madmen may perchance be refuted. For one cannot bring into 
the way a man who is walking outside of the way, unless one goes 
a little from the way after him into the wilderness. See, then, 
that the Nature of things does not follow our Wills, but our Will 
goes after the Nature of Creation, in that we use them accord- 
ing to their natural adaptations (lit., as they are natural 
and for what they are natural). But if even fire is not cold or 
hot according to our Will, how is the fierce power of that 
Evil which possesses an Existence of its own made subject to the 
Will of those who are created? But Evil does not possess an 
Existence of its own, because Freewill possesses empire over 
itself. And fire always retains its hot nature, but Evil does 
not retain the nature of its being even as much as the fire which 
is a created thing. And, though we do not wish to be burnt, 
yet fire still acts according to its own nature, and when we go near 
it, it burns us. How then is that Evil, which is mixed in us, 
if it also has an injurious nature, able to injure us when our Will 
wishes to be injured? If our Will gives it power, then the 
wickedness of our Will is stronger than the wickedness of Evil ; 
and according to their preposterous Teaching it is found that 
Evil is therefore accused by our Freewill because, as Freewill 
wishes, and in proportion as it wishes, Evil opposes it. And in 
vain do they blame Satan since their Will is more hateful than 
Satan. But if Evil can injure our Freewill whenever it (7.e., our 
Freewill) wills to be injured, it is clear that they are calling 
Freewill Evil, though they are not aware of it. For fire which 
burns does not wait for Freewill to will or not to will, but it 
injures alike him who wills and him who does not will—both of 
them—if they approach it. 

But if they think “ that our Will is able to conquer Evil,” let 


changethe US then dismiss the strife of Controversy, and let us come to 


nature 
of fire: 


actual experience. Let one of them stretch even the tip of his 
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little finger into the fire, and if his Will can conquer the power ae it 
of the fire that it may not injure him, it will be possible to believe the Evil 
that the injurious nature of Evil can be conquered. But if the Blement ? 
fire causes irritation and pain over the whole body when it has 
touched only our finger, how does that injurious Evil, since it is 
all mingled with the whole of us, not also injure us like the weak 
fire? If they say that He (7.e., God) has not allowed us to con- 
quer fire by our Freewill, who’ then granted them power over 
Evil to conquer it by means of their Freewill? But if another 
Good (Power) granted to Freewill the power of conquering Evil, 
all their blasphemy applies to Him Whom they praise. For all the 
censure is attached to that (Good One). Tor if He thus changed 
Evil so that it might not injure us like injurious fire, it is clear 
that He is also able to change any Evil that injures us at present 
that it may not injure us. But if He was unable, is our victory 
still certain? And let them persuade us (and show) how their 
Freewill conquers Evil when it cannot conquer fire. But which- 
ever proof they may choose, they are fettered by the one they 
choose. If they say that because fire by its nature possesses 
heat on that account our Freewill is unable to conquer it, it is Ov. p. 55. 
evident that Evil does not possess Freewill by nature ; and on 
that account our Will is able to conquer it. 

But if the injurious and hot nature of fire, though it has been In any 
created and made, cannot be mitigated, how, seeing that Evil oe “i 
is an actual Existence, as they say, can the true nature of Exis- 19 


evil 
tence be mitigated, seeing ˆ that even (mere) things cannot mitigate Element 


one another or be mixed with one another unless they have an 10 00 0 
affinity so as to receive one another? And,’ if a thing cannot the Evil? 
love its opposite, how did Evil, as they say, conceive a Passion 
for Good, and make an Assault on it and mingle with 167 And 
how, too, did Good mingle with Evil and love 16:3 And though 
teachers and law-givers summon it, it despises their counsels 
and makes void their laws, nor do the drawn swords of just judges 
frighten it to abstain from the hateful love which it has for the 
body which they call ‘deadly,’ and it hates and denies the 

± In Ov, p. 54, 1. 15, ܓܝܟܿ‎ must be 01 

°? Read probably seas for wm Ov. p. 55, lL. 7. 

+ Read «wa 6? ܕܐܢ‎ Ov. p. 55, |. 10. 
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good Source of its Nature, and loves to bring forth the evil 
Rom. xi. fruit of the bitter Root into which it has been grafted for a 
17H. while. 
And how does the Word of the True* One convict (them), who 
St. Matt. says: there is no good tree which yields evil fruit! For if the 
vii. 18. : : 1 
Soul is a good thing from a good Nature, how does it bear the 
evil fruit of the ‘deadly Body’? And how does the Body 
which they say springs from an evil Element bear good conduct 
like good fruit ? 
They But it is possible for thee to hear, O Hearer, what is greater 
` ed than this. For lo, when we will, the Evil in us may ‘become 
1 lessened’ and not injure us. And in the twinkling of an eye, 
again, if we will, it may be real and ‘fierce’ and ‘deadly’ 111 115. O 
Ov. p.56, What a great marvel is this, that is to say, O what great blindness 
18 (in the false Teaching)! For see, that when we lessen the Evil 
in us we do not mix anything in it except the good Will alone, 
that it may be lessened. And when it (7.e., Evil) revives and rages 
we do not mingle anything in it that it may rage except the evil 
Will. But if our Will lessens it or makes it worse, behold, is it 
not clear even to fools that our Will is good and evil? Therefore 
they are alluding to Freewill when they use all these evil terms, 
and they are uttering blasphemies against this Will, though they 
are not aware of it. For if a man drinks diluted wine and mixes 
his good Will in it, can it acquire strength and become over- 
powering though he should mix no (more) wine in it? And if, 
on the other hand, the wine is unmixed and strong, can he lessen 
its strength by his Will alone, though he mix no water in it ? 
Therefore, let them take their stand either on a Mixing or on the 
Will. 
If our For if our Will lessens Evil, that statement is conquered 
pi comes whereby they say that Evil is mixed with Good, and behold 
ied (they say) ‘the Good is refined little by little.’ For behold 
it not our Will is in us always, and is not ‘refined at all, nor 
peer does it go out from us.’ For if our Will ‘were being refined 
up? and going out,’ our Will would have already come to an end, 
and it would not be possible for us to will rightly. And if our 


Will does not come to an end neither do Good and Evil. When, 


' Read ܕܫܪܲܝܪܵܐ‎ for ܕܫܕܖ̈ܪܐ‎ Ov. p. 55, 1. 20. 
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therefore, does the Refining and Separation of the two take 

place ? And if there is a Refining of the Good by means of Good Ov. p. 57. 
so that it goes up from the Depths to the Height, why is there 

not also a removal of Evil by means of Evil so that it may be 

sent down to its Depths ? 

But if they persist in holding this (theory of a) Mixing, that The Mani- 

(explanation) fails inasmuch as by our Will we conquer Evil, 0 ܨ‎ 
and, therefore, instead of ‘the Good Words’ which they teach ` 
they ought to distribute good Parts that mankind may eat or thrust out 
drink them that those good Parts may enter and lessen the the power 
fierceness of Evil. For words do not lessen the bitterness of roots ; 
but the (natural) acridness which is ina Nature is lessened by 
the (natural) sweetness which is in (another) element. For facts 
are not overcome by Words, nor by Expressions are Natures 
changed. For that Evil which exists independently, as they 
say, can be thrust out by means of some Good which also exists 
independently. For Power thrusts out Power and Substance 
is thrust out by Substance and Force is conquered by Force. 
Yet our (mere) Word cannot stir a stone without the hand, nor 
can our Will move anything without our arms. And if our Will 
is not able to move such insensible and helpless things, how can 
it vanquish the great Evil, seeing that a Power is required and 
not (mere) Will? For Light does not drive out Darkness by Will, 
nor by Free-choice does the sweet overcome the bitter. If, 
therefore, these Natures, because they are Natures, require a 
powerful Force and not a mere Will, how is it that the quality 
of Power, not (mere) Free-choice, is not required in the case of 
Evil and Good, if they have ‘ bound Natures ` ¥ 

But if the Will does not lessen the Evil which is mixed with Moral and 
bitter and deadly roots, whereas Free-choice conquers this Evil pee 
of mankind, how can it be, if it is the very same Evil which is cannot 
in mankind and in roots, that part of it is conquered by Force, ` ` 9 
and part by the Will? Either Evil is divided against itself, or 59906. 
there are two Evils which are unlike one another in their essence. 

And if part of the poison which exists in fruits and roots is Ov. p. 58, 
‘amassed and collected in us’ (and), if Evil is all one, how is! te 
part of it in us conquered by ‘a Law and Commandment,’ and C+. p. cxvi. 


part conquered (only) by mixtures and drugs? And Counsel and My 2s 
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Teaching are of no avail to counteract the poison in our bodies, 
nor are drugs and mixtures of any use for the Evil which is in 
our Souls. And here it is seen that the poison which is in us 
isa‘ bound Nature,’ anda Law cannot change it, and the Evil 
which is in our Souls belongs to Free-choice and (medicinal) Roots 
cannot lessen it. Though, therefore, there are many things 
which it is possible to say on these subjects, I do not wish to 
increase (their number), lest it should appear that we have 
conquered by means of many words, and not by true words. 
For we do not conquer with the weapons of Orators and Philo- 
sophers, whose weapons are their logical Teaching. For thanks 
be to Him Whose Teaching thus gains a victory by our child- 
likeness and His Truth by our simplicity without the Teaching 
of Philosophy. 


THE END OF THE FIRST DISCOURSE AGAINST THE DECEITFUL 
TEACHINGS. 


THE SECOND (DISCOURSE) TO HYPATIUS 
AGAINST MANI AND MARCION AND 
BARDAISAN 


Loox? at this Teaching intelligently how it is destroyed by The self- 
és ܙ‎ . contra- 
itself, and refuted by its own nature, and unmasked by its own dictions 
character; its condemnation is from it and in it. And just Tees 
as the very words of the servants gave the verdict against them 

before the Lord of the Vineyard, so also the very words of this 
Teaching give the verdict of their condemnation before wise 
Hearers. 


For he has set a difficult beginning over against a confused Darkness 
ending, things which strive with one another that it may be os had 
known that not one of them is true. For at the beginning he 30 take, 
said that the Darkness has a longing Passion for the Light ; 
which is not natural for this Darkness which is visible, inas- 
much as even this Darkness which is visible to us is, as they P. 2,1. 3. 
say, of the same nature as that which is invisible to us. Yet 
this Darkness certainly flees from before the Light as from its 
opposite, and certainly does not make an Assault upon it as upon 
what is pleasant to it. Behold one argument in favour of their 
condemnation, an argument drawn from the nature of things 
in general. 

Hear, again, another argument against them from their Nor does 
scripture. If the Darkness verily longed passionately for the fielly 
Light because the Light soothed it, how do they say that the 1000 0 
Light is its opposite and finally its torturer? And if Light is an 
Element which is desirable and attractive to Darkness, how is 
there produced from that pleasant Nature something which is 
bitter to Darkness? For the sweetness of our place bears witness The 
that bitterness is not tasted inits midst. But if that Prison-house, < ܨܣ‎ < 


not built 
1 For the Syriac Text of Discourse~ ii.-v., see pp. 1-185. 


ܓܥ 
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from the tormentor of Darkness, is built up from the Nature of 

Dakine: the Domain of Darkness, a Nature cannot torture itself. For 
fire does not burn itself. And if the Darkness is tortured by what 
belongs to itself—a notion difficult to accept—then Good, too, is 
not at rest in its place, and the matter is found to be preposterous, 
(namely), that every Entity which is in its own place is in anguish, 

P. 3, 1. 9. but in the place of its Opposite it is at rest. For if all Darkness 
altogether with all that is in it is one Entity all alike, it is not 
opposed to its own nature ; just as a wolf does not oppose itself 
nor a lion itself. 

Nor But if from the Domain of Good that Prison-house is built up 

9 ise for Darkness, how is its enjoyment changed to its torment ? 

ieee For lo, it is a Nature which is unchangeably pleasant. “‘ For 


couldBan, the Architect and Builder of that Grave,” as their account 


make that 3 : ܢ‎ 
Grave for S4ys, “is one—whosoever he may be, whose name is BAN—who 


oa in the days of his adversity became the fashioner of the 
xlvii., Grave of the Darkness.” And how from that one Entity, since 
ܫܕܐ‎ it is single, does there come both builder, and that which is 
built, and from it the Grave and from it the Earth on which the 
Grave is built? For this is found (to be the case) with this 
earth of ours that everything comes from the earth itself, both 
he who makes and that which is made; for since it was not created 
out of Natures and Entities it is changeable into anything as 
£. ±, 1. 6. the word of the Maker commands. But if all those things are 
one Nature and from one good Entity, how can it be divided 
If the up? And how when that Nature is cut does it not suffer ? 
ed And do not they who are not even willing to break bread lest 
.ܙ‎ from 6 they pain the Light which is mixed with it,’ pain it in cutting 
Light- and hewing these Stones; and if the Light suffers in the breaking 
ܨ‎ of bread, how much more does it suffer in the cutting and hewing 
` of its members! And if it be an Earth in which there is no 
sensation, and they be Stones in which there is no feeling, how 
is it that, though it is one Nature and one Entity, from it there 
Cf. p. come speaking Souls and also deaf-mute Stones ? Therefore, 
Lao. there is not one homogeneous Essence, but many unlike one 
another. And if on account of their mute condition, they do 
not feel when they are cut, behold also this Light being of the 


same nature is mingled with these things in a mute condition. 
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Why, therefore, do they not break and cut them, seeing that this p, 5, 
(Light) does not feel ? But if they do not cut it lest they should 
pain it, with their teeth they cause it to suffer much more when 
they eat it, and with their bellies when they confine it there. 

But if he who framed the Body is evil, as they blasphemously On Mani’s 
say—and this God forbid, it is not so—if the Darkness contrived foe. 
to frame that Body to be a Prison-house for the Soul that it might Bory 17 
not go forth thence, it would not be difficult for him to know the Evil 
from this that the refining Furnace which he framed injured him ܝ‎ 
and refines the Light. But if it escaped his notice at the beginning 
he could, now that experience has taught him, destroy his framing 
and make another Body, not one that separates (the Light), but 
one that imprisons; not one that refines, but one that befouls ; 
not one that purifies, but one that defiles ; and not one that makes 
room for the Light (to escape), but one that detains the Light. 

If this making of the Body really belongs to him (7.e., the Evil 
One), then his work convinces us concerning him that he is a wise 
and skilful Maker, he who might have made vessels alien to the 
Cleansing of the Light. But if he might have made them go P. 6. 
and yet did not so make them, his workmanship is sufficient 

to extol him and to put to shame those who falsely accuse him. 

Now wise physicians prove to us—and the limbs with the If the 
veins bear them witness—that the power of food pervades the ` 
body. But if the Light is refined litile by little and goes out, it Light, a 
is clear that it is a Nature which is dissolved and scattered. would be 
And so if the Soul is of the same nature, how does it too not go ` eee 
out in the Refining ? For it must be that the Nature of the ee 
Soul itself is capable of dissolution just as the Nature of Light 
is. How is it that the Light yoes cut while the Soul remains ? 
and who gave to the Soul this indissoluble fixity ? If this belongs 
to its nature, how is this Element partly fixed and partly not, 
partly dissolvable and capable of being scattered, partly fixed 
and massed together? For if the Nature was a fixed one from 
its beginning, the Sons of Larkness when they ate it—if they ate 
it—would not be able to dissolve its Nature. For just as 
they could not annihilate its Being so that it should no longer be 
in existence—for lo, it is in existence—so they would be unable 
to dissolve the fixity of its Being. These statements, then, can P. 7. 


How could 
the Evil 
One fix 
the Soulin 
the Body ? 


P. 8. 


On Bar- 
daisan’s 
teaching 
that the 
Soul is 
composed 
of seven 
Con- 
stituents. 
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be made without examination, but on examination they cannot 
stand. 

And if they say that that Evil One fixed the Soul in the midst 
of the Body, in order that it might be imprisoned, how then did 
he not fix that Light, which is ‘ refined and goes out,’ so that it 
could not go out? And how did he fix a Nature which is 
incapable of being fixed? For who is able to fix the Nature of 
fire to prevent its being divided in the flame of alamp? And 
although fire is amassed, it can be divided because it has not a 
fixed nature. Buta ray of the sun a man cannot divide because 
it is fixed through and through in an indissoluble nature. But. 
if by reason of the entrance of the Soul into the Body which can 
be confined, that (Soul) was confined which was not confined 
(before), how is it that that Light, which, they say, is ‘ refined and 
departs,’ was not confined along with its kinsman who was con- 
fined there (in the Body)? Andif it has self-knowledge because 
it is collected together and fixed, it is clear that those Parts 
which are not fixed are deaf-mutes without knowledge, and 
silent without speech, and quiet without motion. 

And it is in this connection that Bardaisan, the teacher of 
Mani, is found to speak with subtlety. when he said that of seven 
Parts the Soul was composed and fixed ; though he is refuted 
as well. For the numerous Parts which the Soul gathers and 
collects. make (possible) many a mixing of the seven Parts 
without proper regulation. And because it does not receive in 
equal weight from all the foods the Parts of all the Con- 
stitutents, it may happen that the scale of one of the Constituents 
may preponderate and overwhelm the rest of its companions ; 
and this abundance of one is the cause of the disturbance of all 
the Constituents. And from the Body which is without it is possible 
to learn about the Soul which is within. (namely), that when- 
ever one of its Constitutents preponderates on account of the 
quantity of one of the foods, the injury reaches the whole system. 
But the spiritual character of Angels proves that their nature 
receives nothing more; and not only are those holy beings 
exalted above this, but even in the case of unclean devils their 
nature receives no addition to and suffers no loss from what it 
actually is; nor is the nature of the sun ever more or less than 
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what it is. For these things, and those that are like them, are 
perfect Natures, since at all times the (true) balance of their 
natural character is maintained. But when anything has either 
too little or too much, either increases or diminishes, either is 
lessened or grows weak, its nature is destructible by its creation ; 
though even over those Natures which are not destructible there 
rules that Will which made them indestructible. But we have 
not come to stir up now the mire of Bardaisan ; for the foulness 
of Mani is quite sufficient. For behold our tongue is very eager 
to conclude at once and flee from him. But if those Natures 
which were mentioned above are perfect though made, how much 
more must the (Eternal) Essence be perfect in its Being ! 

This doctrine of madmen, then, proclaims an Existence which The ; 
is deficient in everything, and this its deficiency refutes those < 
who proclaim it. For they have put together two Roots with ` 0 
preposterous reasoning, but they are dissolved with straight- « Roots.’ 
forward reasoning. For if a statement is made without knowledge, P. 10, 1. 5. 
it is rectified by sound knowledge ; and whoever puts on con- 
tentiousness is stripped bare by the persuasive arguments of 
Truth. For they have professedly set forth two Roots, though 
on investigation it is found that there are many. For he intro- For how 
duces births and generations which are the opposite of one 7 
another. But, that though this Entity is one, there should be ` ܟ‎ 
from it births (which are) the opposite of its nature—this is not them- 
pleasing to the ear of Truth. For how can that Element bring eee 
forth anything foreign to itself? In the case of creation from 
nothing, this can be ; but in the case of a ‘ bound essential Nature’ 
there is no (such) means; above all (it is impossible), when it 
(i.e. the Nature) is one and other Entities are not mixed with it. 

He has set forth, therefore, an Entity which is immortal Or mortal 
though the children whom it brings forth from itself are mortal. ` 
And whence did mortality spring up in the fruit though it was from an 
not mixed in the root from which it came? And how does Slee ? 
Nature which is not composite bring forth bodies which are p, 1). 
ccmposite, which have been confined and killed ? 

Thou hast heard this foolishness; come hear one that is toe 
greater still. ‘When the Primal Man,” he says, ‘‘ hunted the about the 
Sons of Darkness he flayed them, and made this sky from their 594 oe 


the World. 
D 


lf it were 
true, the 
Maker 
would be 
foolish 

or inex- 
perienced. 


P. 12, 1.4, 
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skins, and out of their excrement he compacted the Earth, and 
some of their bones, too, he melted, and raised and piled up the 
mountains,”—we thank him that his falsehood is revealed— 
“since there is in them, a Mixture and a Mingling of the Light 
which was swallowed by them in the beginning.’ For his sole 
purpose in stretching them out and arranging them was, that by 
means of the rain and dew whatever was swallowed by them 
might be purged out, and that there might be a Separation and 
Refining of the Natures from one another. 

O how foolish a workman was this! But perhaps he was a 
learner, who had not yet reached experience in workmanship. 
For if there had been wine (to purify) would he not have known 
how to make a strainer ? And if there had been silver or copper 
(to refine), would he not have known how to arrange a furnace ? 
For by means of these instruments which the wisdom of mortals 
has contrived, the dregs can easily be separated from the pure 
and the dross from the silver. But this workman, even after many 
years, has not acquired intelligence nor after innumerable experi- 
ments has he been able to know what is necessary for his work- 
manship, that is to say, how to employ such compendious? 
methods. But he made the sky a strainer which is useless all 
summer, and even in winter it does not refine every day ; but in 
the remote south it is not even a little moistened. Very stupidly 
arranged, too, is the hollow of this filter; for if what is pure 
descends to the earth, then the dregs are left above in the sky. 
And this performance is the reverse of the right one, in that the 
pure descends to the bodily sphere while the dregs remain behind 
in the spiritual sphere. 

But as for the other statements, how and what they say 
about the Snow, as they are quite futile, let them be gathered 
within a covering of silence. 

“*Moreover,”’ (he says) “he (z.e., Primal Man) made trees to 
be Furnaces.” Yet they do not at all times separate fruit from 
the dust and their produce from the soil; and also cornfields 
(are said to be furnaces) ; and yet they do not continually draw 
up life from the earth. And if, as they teach, a Refining goes 


1 Or perhaps “easy,” “obvious.” See note on p, 12. 
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up from the offal of the Archons, then the greater part of that P.13,I. 12. 
swallowed Light is going forth by means of the offal of the 
Archons who swallowed it. Such is the polluted teaching 

which refines the Parts of its God from the midst of offal ! 

But if, as some of them say, just as a serpent has a Sheath- On Mani- 
skin, so out of the Sheath-skins of the Sons of Darkness the sky < 
and the earth and the rest of created things were made, let the 
them know that the proof which they offer stands against them. and their 
For there cannot be lifeless Sheath-skins from things which in Se 3 
their nature are immortal. For as the lifeless Sheath-skin of ™ortl. 
the serpent convinces any one that the serpent also is mortal, 
and in like manner divisible, capable in like manner of being 
disintegrated and destroyed. And as the Sheath-skin of the 
serpent proves that its nature is destructible, so also the Sheath- P. 14. 
skin of Darkness proves that Darkness is mortal too. For a 
thing that is derived from an Existence is like it in every respect. 
Therefore, whether they were Sheath-skins, or real hides, the case 
is the same. 

But if the Sons of Darkness were skinned and stretched in Why was 
the air, they give evidence that Darkness, their Father, is also 9 
mortal because he is composite. Why, therefore, did they not 00 
skin him, too, in the beginning and deliver creation from his and im- 
injuries ? What necessity could there be that he should be left ? ` 
alive, and what reason! was there in his case that he should 
remain and turn again to struggle with pure souls? ... And after Cf. p. 
he has ‘intoxicated’ and perverted and put them to shame, after a 
he has made some of them fornicators and minstrels and blas- 
phemers, then that wise Builder and Architect has sense Cf. p. 
enough to frame a Grave and Prison for him. And instead of a ae 
the Prison-house being thus built after a long period, and with P. 15. 
much toil, if the Sons of Light had been gathered together and 
with these Stones had stoned him, then, lo, he would have come Cf. p. xxx. 
to an end. But if he would not have died, because his nature is 
not mortal, then this impure Teaching is put to shame in every- 
thing it says. For how did the sons of the immortal die, and how 
were the sons of a spiritual one skinned, and how were those 


1 Or perhaps “indulgence.”” See note on p. 14. 
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who are not composite disintegrated ? And they did well who 
skinned the lying Mani, who said that Darkness was skinned, 
though it has neither hide nor Sheath-skin. 

If, moreover, as they say, ‘‘ the Moon receives the Light 
which is refined, and during fifteen days draws it up and goes on 
emptying it out for another fifteen days,” if she is filled very 
gradually till the time of full moon, it may well be because there 
are not sufficient Refiners to give the Light at once, but why, 
pray, is it that she empties the Light little by little? Hither 
the Receiving-Vessels do not receive and let it go at once, 
or the place into which she empties it is small and there is 
room for only a part daily. And while for fifteen days that Ship 
of Light seeks to empty out (the Light), where, pray, does that 
other Light, which is ‘ being refined and is going up,’ go and collect 
and exist while the Moon is being emptied? It must wander about 
and be lost for lack of a place to receive it; and so Darkness 
swallows it once more. For if it ‘sucked in the Light’ when it 
was far from it in the beginning, will it not gulp it down all 
the more, now that the Light exists at the very door of its 
mouth ? 

But understand how foolish that Director is. For, instead of 
(the arrangement) which would have been right, namely that the 
Moon should go and empty out (the Light) in one hour and return 
so that that former Light which was emptied out might be pre- 
served, and that latter Light which is being refined might not be 
lost, (instead of an arrangement such as this), behold, the Moon 
is worn out with going and coming, and at full moon it is then 
emptied in such a way that the former Light is worn out and the 
latter scattered. Now a woman is with child for a long time, 
since her babe is developed after nine months. But when her 
labour is easy, the birth takes place in a single hour, and thus 
the child is not in much torment, nor is the mother much ex- 
hausted. But in the case of the bright and lightly-moving Moon, 
at the time of full moon her child is produced in such a way that 
she is worn out and her child exhausted. And if she brings forth 
each offspring in a day, can she not also bring forth as the scorpion 
inone day? And if she really empties it out she should be there 
as long as she is emptying. Why is she worn out with coming 
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(and going), though she takes nothing hence till the time of 
full moon ? 

And how is it that from eternity to eternity this Ship of Light How is 
is filled uniformly and receives neither more nor less? But this Shs 


amount of 
contrivance was not a wise one. For it would be right that, Light 


at the time when the Refining is great, the Moon should receive ` 9 
more, that is to say, instead of being filled till the time of full see tke 
moon, it would be right that she should be filled in five days, same? 
For if their statement were true, it would be right that what I 

have said should be the case. For to-day there is much of Mani’s 33 0 . 
Teaching, and so it is clear there is also much Refining! But as has not 
a hundred years ago, this Teaching did not exist—would that 1072 
it did not now—it is evident that the Refining of Light a hundred 

years ago would be less than it is to-day. And if the Retining 

of Light was not the same in amount then and now, how was the 

Moon then and now uniformly filled till full moon? And when 

the Refiners were few in number, there was not less Light for the 

Moon, nor to-day when the Manicheans abound is there any 

Light added to it. But when there were no Manichzans, and 

when they are now in existence, there is no increase in the Moon 

to-day though they exist, just as there was no lessening in the 

Moon when they did not exist. So by the Moon, fixed in the P.18, 1.31. 
Height which they have made as a mirror for themselves, it is 
possible for that secret falsehood of theirs to be brought to 

light. For if the existence and non-existence of the Manichzans 

are alike to the Moon, the lying Teaching is refuted by what is 
peculiarly its own, in that its existence is on a level with its 
non-existence. And if they do not exist for the Moon, for 

which they imagine they do now exist in a very special way, 

they do not in a very special way exist for God the Lord of the P. 1%. 
Moon. Thus from the Luminaries they receive a special 
refutation who imagine that they are recognised by the Lumi- 

naries. And, in fact, does not the reasoning of arithmeticians* 
convince them that when those who persuade are many, much 

more do those that receive measure out; and when there are 

many floods the rivers are filled above their limits and rise 
beyond their wont ? 


1 Or “of arithmetic.” See note on p. 19. 
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And why, indeed, is there a Moon for twenty-nine days and 
ahalf? Let the false Teaching which disguises itself offer a proof 
on this point by means of a natural demonstration. But let us 
strip it that it may appear bare without any truth. Let them 
tell us, therefore, concerning this part of a day why it is defective 
and not completed ; is there no superfluous Light in any of the 
months, so that the deficiency for this day may be filed up? But 
when it (i.e., the day) is defective it is not finished, and if there 
is superfluous Light (?) it is not completed. And if on account 
of the small amount of Light that day is imperfect, there would 
be a chance that other days too would be imperfect. And in 
like manner when the Light increased, it would be right that the 
days should be found increasing as well. The shortage of Light, 
however, does not make any lessening in the Moon, nor does the 
increase of Light fill up this defective part. So let this defective 
part of a day convict the Heretics that they are altogether lacking 
in truth. 

And because Truth quickly refutes them, when it passes from 
dealing with the Moon to the Sun . . . that it may refute by the 
pair of Luminaries those who while they worship Luminaries are 
persons whose intelligence is wholly dark. For just as he is 
enlightened who worships the Lord of the Luminaries, so is he 
darkened who exchanges the worship of their Lord for the worship 
of the Luminaries. Let us, therefore, state the case as they state 
it, though we shall not maintain it as they maintain it. For 
they say that the Sun receives the Light from the Moon; right 
worthy? are these Receiving-Vessels which receive from one 
another! And is there then no room in the Sun to receive all 


. those Parts in one day from the Moon? But, perhaps, the Sun 


might receive it, but the Moon is unable to give it ; and behold 
with whatever load she has, she must hurry along and fling off 
some of the weight she is carrying. How, again, does the Sun 
not show that there has been some addition to his Light when 
he receives fifteen Parts of refined Light? For, behold, the 
Moon is clearly marked even by one Part which is added every 
day, just as she shows when she is lessening. Is the sun then a 


1 An ironical exclamation. 
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vessel not completely filled ? And how is its deficiency invisible ? 
And if it is not deficient how does it receive ? For if it is complete 
and its cavity is full of its Light—as it is in reality—(then know 
that) if thou pourest anything more into a vessel that is already 
full, it does not receive it; for anything that falls into it 
overflows. But this full object (7.e., the Sun) which does not 
receive anything which the Manichzans assert (to exist), by its 
appearance calls us not to accept anything from the Manichzans. 

Let us forsake then those doctrines of the Manicheans, The 
because they are the only witnesses concerning them, and let <± 
us hear those of Moses, to which all nations under Heaven bear eg the 
witness, and in old time the Hebrews who reckoned according purpose 
to the Moon, and after them all nations who are called Barbarians, cele ܕ‎ 
and also the Greeks, who use the reckoning of the Sun, though they Moon. 
do not desert the reckoning of the Moon. And, therefore,even if we 
prolong our discourse, let us declare what is numbered by Sun- 
reckoning and what by Moon-reckoning. Days are numbered P.22,1,22. 
by Sun-reckoning. For the dawning and darkness are indicated 
by the Sun. Behold the division of the day. But by the Moon 
the months are indicated. For the beginning of the months 
and end of the months are indicated by the Moon. For it is The Sun 
by the rising of the Sun and the setting of the Sun that the days ™™s 


are divided. But in the matter of months it makes no division, not the 
because its succession goes on uniformly, and does not declare ' ܣܝ‎ 
any division when thirty days are ended, that it may be known 

by that division that the month has ended, or begun. But the The Moon 
Moon, when it is full and wanes, makes a division for the months, 0 i 
but makes no division for the days. For how often does it eg 
happen that the Moon rises at the third or fourth hour, and sets p, 93, 1.2. 
at the seventh or ninth hour; while for two whole days she is 

not seen at all. God, in His wisdom who, indeed, ordered the 

months for the purpose of reckoning and the days for the purpose 

of numbering, made the Sun to number the days, as also the Moon 

to number the months, and as the day is completed in its course, 

so the Moon also is completed in its months, and from its beginning 

to its end the Moon produces thirty days. But if the day consists 

of twelve hours, and the Sun moves through a course of twelve 


hours, it is clear that the Sun is the fount of days. And, again, 
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if the month consists of thirty days and the Moon completes 
thirty days in waning and waxing, it is clear that the Moon is 
the mother and parent of the months. 
Their : But the exact reckoning is twenty-nine days and a part. 
1 = . 5 a ‫. . 
Bea ot For this also in the beginning the Wisdom of the Creator 
phe (both) put together and ordered the numberings that it might 
showsthat perfect the reckoning. For when the months are reckoned by, 
the Lu- . ‫: 
minaries 11111) [they have] thirty days. But the eleven days 
pen which are after the months he did not put in their right place, 
andnot and why not? And, wherefore are eleven days lacking in the 
worthy of 
worship. 


Moon, and why are there three hours more in the year in the 

course of theSun? They are these three excellent Mysteries (?), as 

the numbering is interpreted, and the reckoning explained, so that 

because of the lack which exists in the Moon months are inter- 

P.24,1.21. calated, and because of the excess which exists in the Sun days 
are intercalated in order that since months and days are inter- 
calated this Luminary may be abased, and the sovereignty of 
God may be made known. For because many nations go astray 
in the matter of them (/.e., the Luminaries) on account of their 
Light, let their numbering convince them (?.e., the nations) that 
on account of their dependence it is not nght that they should 
be worshipped. 

For if the numbering of the Sun is not arranged (with exact- 
ness) the course of the Moon (also) by its swiftness and deficiency 
changes the seasons of the vear, so that summer is turned to 
winter, and winter to summer. And if again a deficiency is not 

P2265. found in the Moon, which is dependent on the fullness from the 
Sun, as for these three superfluous hours which are in the Sun 
there is no place for them (in which) to go and remain in the 
numbering and reckoning of the year. For in the perfect days 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days, where may three super- 
fluous hours enter and exist, (those hours) which cannot bereckoned 
with the perfect number of the months, and do not exist in the 
perfect number of the days? But between the months of the 
Moon and the numbering of the days of the Sun, the Lord of the 
Luminaries arranged for them a place that they may go and rest 
in it. But we have spoken this rapidly because we were not 
called to speak of these matters ; but we were compelled to speak 
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(of them) in order to refute those who wish to turn aside the 
Luminaries from the service of the months and days, that they 
may point out in them Refinings which go up from the earth. 

And inasmuch as the Moon seems to be made for the numbering If the ` 
of thirty days, and consists altogether of these parts, when the < ܚ‎ 
thirty days come to an end, it (itself) ceases to exist. For va ` ( 
it is not one thing and its Light another thing. And because itself wax 
“the Moon is a vessel into whose midst thé Light is poured,” ee 
even if that Light! were lacking, the vessel itself as re- P. 26,19. 
gards its own nature with (i.e, in proportion to) the 
aforesaid? Light, would not be able to come to an 
end or increase, since all vessels give evidence that they 
themselves exist in their natural size, and if there falls 
into them a greater amount the vessels do not grow larger. and 
if less falls into them, they do not shrink. And if anything that 
is in them is emptied out and vanishes, those vessels themselves 
do not vanish. And since they call the Moon the Snip of Light, 
let a demonstration come forth from a ship to refute them, 
(namely), when it is filled or emptied it remains in its proper 
size, that is to say (in the real proportion) of its 
length and breadth and height. But in the case of 
this Ship of Light, which, they say, is in the heavens, the 
Light which is poured into it or emptied from it is visible to 
us, but the Ship itself is not visible ; either let them then tell P. 27. 
us the nature of the vessel, that we may know that for this purpose 
it was arranged that it might be filled and emptied as they say ; 
or let them tell us if that vessel itself is filled and built up and 
rises, and is completed and demolished and comes down. It is 
evident even to blind men who do not see that the Moon is made 
for the numbering of the months, and is not for a Refining. 

And if they say that because the Moon is very ‘ pure and Thepurity 
ethereal,’ therefore, it is not visible, then how is the Sun visible, See and 
seeing that it is a Light purer and more refined than the Moon? ve 
And it is the Sun that goes and comes every day on account of 1 
its purity to the House of Life, as they say. 


1 The words wymaa ,ܐ‎ p. 26, 1. 8, should probably be struck out. 


2 With this use of xlsx compare ܕܝܢ ܕܝܠܗ ܕܦܪܿܘ ܙ‎ —Mdmars, “butin 
the days of the aforesaid Péréz”’ (Joshua Stylites, ed. Wright, p. 11, L 9). 
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And which view shall we hear, that of Bardaisan, who says 
about the Moon that it is an Earth and a Matrix which is filled 
from a high and lofty overflow and floods those who are below 
and beneath, or that of Mani, who says that the Moon is filled 
with those who come from beneath and sends (them) away to 
the Upper Places? But they both are wrong in both respects, 
so that the word of Moses may be believed who said 
concerning the Luminaries, ‘they shall be for signs and for 
seasons, etc.’ 

But who will not laugh at the words of children, that the 
Luminaries have finally become the Receiving-Vessels’ of the 
School of Mani, and? not of anything which is great, but of Dis- 
gorgings! For by these the Light is refined if it is refined. For 
there is no evidence that it is refined by Prayer as they say, but 
that (it is refined) by Disgorgings its taste gives evidence. And 
if not, let them pray and disgorge, and let incontrovertible ex- 
perience show in which of them is the taste of food, in Prayer or 
in Disgorgings! But above all there is evidence that he who 
disgorges looks upwards in order to send upwards by means of 
the force and violence of the wind that thing which is refined 
to the Domain from which it hascome down. And, perhaps, this 
Mystery was secretly in the world, and the world did not perceive 
it! And, perhaps, even Mani did not perceive it. And here it 
is not the man who prays much who is refined, but the man 
who disgorges much. For those physicians by means of things 
which are very different excite Disgorgings in order to purge (?) 
the stomach which does not digest. For when it does not dis- 
gorge there comes the evidence of its (7.e., the food’s) heaviness 
and coldness. And it must be that if it does not digest, it does 
not liquefy, and if it does not liquefy, it (7.e., the stomach) does 
not disgorge, and if it does not disgorge, it does not go forth ; 
and if it does not go forth, it is not refined. For the coldness 
shuts up the food heavily there, that is to say, the cold phlegm, 
which is over the food—the great enemy of the School of Mani. 
For it wishes by its coldness to restrain the Refining, lest it (7.e., 
the food) should be released, and go forth thence. And, therefore, 


1 Cf, pp. xxxvi. 1. 10, xxxviii. 1. 27. 
2 Read ala for wala, p. 28, 1. 7. 
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that pungent radish! can be the enemy of their enemy ; for it 
enters and does combat, and as it were, engages in a contest 
with it, and rends the veil which is spread over the face of the 
food ; and then a way is opened up for the imprisoned Light 
which is there that its Refining may go forth in the Disgorging. 

And thus when the Manicheans disgorge, because their food 
has not yet been digested, it is clear* that their Refining has not P. 30. 
yet ‘gone up,’ and we must say that their Light is still mixed in 
their vomit, and it would be right for them to turn and swallow 
it anew in order that that Light which is concealed in it may 
not abide in corruption. Above all if (?) a dog comes and swallows 
it behold that Light which has gone forth in vomit from the midst 
of a Manichean called a Righteous one (zappigi), has entered 
and become imprisoned in the unclean stomach of a dog, 

[and tt is clear] that if the Manichean had turned and swallowed 
his vomit immediately, there would have been an ascent to the 
Height for the imprisoned Light to fly away and ‘go up’ to 
the House of its Father. And that Manichean ought to be tor- 
mented instead of it (7.e., the Light), because he knew (?), and (yet) 
that Light went in and was imprisoned in the belly of the dog, 
and thence it was sent forth by a Transmigration (?) when the 
dog produced young; and that Light was transmitted in the 
race of mad dogs and biters; and it must be mad like them, 
and bite like them. It is right, too, that it should bite and tear 
in pieces that Manichean who disgorged it and did not swallow 
it again; for he is the cause of this madness. But if they say P. 31. 
that in a dog too it is refined, then are dogs more than they are 
in the Refining-process, and it is right that they should be fed 
more than they. 

And if they say that the air ‘is refined and sent up,’ they Rae 
confess, though they do not wish it, that not by Prayer is it of air and 
refined, but by other causes, such as either dry or boil or heat 0 be 
or cool. For if, as they say, ‘that pleasant taste which is in tue. 
foods belongs to the Light which is mixed in them,’ then just 
as the mouth perceives that Pleasantness of the Light when it 

1 The radish is said by the native Arabic authorities to produce 


disagreeable belchings (see the Lisén-al-‘Arab, xiv. 29, 19). 
2? Read rows, p. 30, 1. 1 (first word). 
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P.33,.1 7; 
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enters so it ought again to perceive it when it goes out. For if 
the mouth perceived it when it entered, though it was mixed 
with Bitterness, how much more ought the mouth to perceive 
it when it goes out, when its Pleasantness has been separated 
and isolated! But if it perceives it when it enters, but when it 
goes out in the Refining-process it does not perceive it, it is clear 
that the Pleasantness belongs not to the Element which is refined, 
but to its Opposite. For a thing that is palpable and capable 
of being tasted when it enters must be palpable and capable of 
being tasted when it goes out. But if they tell additional 
falsehood, they incur additional exposure. If they say that 
because the Light has been made very subtle and has been 
‘refined,’ on that account the mouth does not perceive it, then by 
this short utterance their whole svstem is utterly upset as to 
the manner in which the Primitive Darkness. not merely ‘ seized’ 
that Primitive Light, but also ‘felt. touched, ate, sucked, tasted, 
and swallowed it.’ For behold this mouth (of ours) is of the 
same nature as that Darkness, and it certainly does not 
perceive the Light when it goes out from within it. And 
here all this falsehood of theirs is felt because a sound ear 
meets it. 

For this Refining which goes out of the mouth is not 
completely refined; therefore, it goes from the mouth to the 
Moon, and from the Moon to the Sun, to be refined, and to be 
as it was of old. For if it is refined and not dependent on the 
Refining of the Moon, why is it necessary that it should go to the 
Moon, and from the Moon to the Sun, and (why does it) not flit 
away outside and go up, and be taken up to its place’ For 
it abides here in idleness for fifteen days while the Moon is being 
emptied, and then it suffices for thirty days. 

Or is it possible that it forgot the way to its Home? And 
how did it know to go, because it did not know the way?... 
[then how does one (i.e., the Moon) know how to go, and does 
not lose its way, while the other (i.e., the Refined Light), loses itself 
and requires a helper to conduct’ it? Such easily lost Light would 
not be able even to find its way to the Moon, but it would require ® 


1 Read ܕܢܘܒܠܢܘܗܝ‎ , p. 33, 1. 22. 
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helper to conduct? it, and deposit it in the Moon. But if they are 
both (i.e., the conducting Moon, and the Refined Light) one Nature, 
how does one draw? while the other is drawn ?] 

And how do the Sons of the Omniscient not know how to yz, 35, 
go to their House from which they came ? And who can have 
patience with these (men) ?—unless it be the truth that He 8, Luke 
delights in their repentance, He whose sole object in refuting ܆‎ as 
these (men) is that they may not thus go astray. If, therefore, 
this (Light) which goes out of the mouth—inasmuch as taste P. 34. 
implies an Exhalation and a Mingling—is so ‘ pure and subtle’ in 
its going forth from the mouth, (that) the mouth does not perceive 
it since it is refined, and is more refined and pure than before the 
Mixing and Mingling, how is the turbid Darkness able to handle 
that pureness which is not palpable, or how can the corporeal 
seize the spiritual which is intangible, or how can the bodily 
eat a thing which has no body ? For either the Darkness is ‘ pure 
and refined, and subtle,’ and that Light is gross in its nature, or 
they are both subtle, or (both gross) . . . (so that) the two of 
them do not perceive one another, so that as they were 3 perceived 
in the food, they may be perceived in the Refining. And if they 
are both light, whence is this heaviness ? And if they are pure 
turbidness has entered from some other place. And, therefore, 
it is necessary that we should seek some other Entity who himself 
disturbed the two of them. .. . 

But if that Light (7) had been God, if he was good or just, Why did 
it would have been incumbent on his Goodness and Justice 10 Good 
to surround his place with a strong wall, and preserve his freedom Being 
and honour from his unclean Enemy and. from his raving Neigh- ܨ ` ܘܐ‎ 
bour, especially when the Good (Being) had perceived that his 2°" 


nature was capable of being injured, as they say—though God asauls of 
forbid that this should be said concerning the perfect Good! neigh. 
But if in their shame they turn and say that it is not injured, 79097 
then whom do they teach—is it not one who is in error? And P.35,1.30. 
whom do they heal—is it not one who is smitten? And whom 


do they teach the creed—is it not one who denies and 
1 Read alsasal, p. 33, 1. 33. 


? Read ܓܟ‎ p. 33, 1. 31, and :ܡܬ ܢܓܕ‎ 1. 32. 
3 Read ܕܐܬܪܓܫܘ‎ p. 34, 1. 30. 
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blasphemes ? For these evils with innumerable others happened, 
and are happening to the Souls which (come) from him. And if 
they are not from him, and are in his Domain it was incumbent 
upon him as one who is wise and loves his possessions to place a 
protecting wall around his flocks which were capable of being 
injured. 
05 ae But in these matters a convincing argument may be drawn 
protected from this creation which has been arranged by a wise Creator, 
3 for, because he knew that mankind (would) presume with their 
orp Freewill and attempt by their free Choice to set a limit to creation 
their ad- ... because they are not able to set a limit to creation—for Con- 
vantage! straint does not permit them—they have attempted to set a limit 
Gen. viii. to the Creator by Disputation ; just as also they wished to build a 
Tower by which they might go up whither an ascent should not 
be made. For the ladder to that Height is the grace of the 
Creator, nor in thousands or myriads of years would they be 
able to go up to that Height whither Elijah went up in the twink- 
ling of an eye. For a tower does not enable (us) to ascend to 
Heaven, because it is the Will of the Lord of the Heaven that 
enables (us) to ascend to Heaven. Therefore, in order that 
kings at the present time might not be bold like those of old 
He placed them in the midst of a creation which cannot be over- 
come. For (should they wish) to go up above, there are the out- 
stretched heights immeasurable,—to go down beneath, there 
are the terrible impalpable depths,—to cross the ends (of the 
P.37. earth), there are bitter illimitable seas, and these [things He did, 
not because He was afraid on His own account—He who is not 
capable of being injured—but He made the heaven strong’ against 
our boldness that it may not wear itself out in vain and fruitless 
L. 11. efforts]. And if the creation is so protected against weak man- 
The kind it would be much more right that the Domain of the Good 
¬ ܟ‎ (Being) who actually exists should be fortified against terrible 
39 to enemies. For as the Lord of the Domain is perfect in his 
have been Essence, so it is right also that his Domain be fashioned aright, 
protected nd his building fortified, and it would be right that that building 
should be protected with a strong * wall. 


P.36,1.22. 


1 Read emu, p. 37, 1. 7 (last word). 


2 Read ܚܣܢܢܐ‎ ? (see p. 35, 1. 13) for ,ܕܢ ܒܝܢܐ‎ p. 37, 1. 29. 
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But the Domain lacks a wall, and its lord lacks reasoning. Without 
And if he did not fortify it with a . . . wall, he would be lacking # au he 
in it; how shall we call him God who is even more deficient perfect.” 
than mankind? For there is no one who does not make doors 
and bars for his house ; or do they perchance argue in answer 
to this, that there should not be walls for a city, and a fortress 
for a place of escape, and a castle for . . . a hedge for a vine- 
yard, an enclosure for a flock? And which of the Manichzan p 3, 
is there who does not shut his door or the door of his place of 
Assembly ? But closed doors are here . . . on account of that —1. 16. 
injury. ... And if a robber came against Mani in the open 
country,’ and against his disciples, would they not take refuge in If the 
a fortress, and hide in a castle and enter within walls? But Ye" | 
I think that they are wiser than their Father (i.e., the Good practice 
Being) who, they say, is a God. For they understand how 0 
to make these things though they are clothed with the dis- oe 
turbing Body; but their Father who is not clothed with the they may 

Z : : . be killed 
polluting Body, does not know how to make these things in his andescape 
own Domain. And if the School of Mani do not flee before a < ܥ‎ 
robber, and do not take refuge in citadels or walls, let us ask, 
is it because their Bodies cannot be injured? And if they are 
looking forward to this, (namely), to be killed and to escape from 
the Body, and so do not need a wall, above in the House of 
their Father there would be a special necessity for walls that they P. 38. 
might not be mixed with the vile Body. For owing to the lack A wall 
of walls, of which they had none, the Darkness swallowed them eee 
and mixed them in this Body, and while they are expecting (?) 11 
to escape from it by means of a sword, which, moreover, is not mixed 
really the case, they would have escaped from it by means of we Body. 
walls. 

And suppose a man says there were no stones, where “ was that (‘f. pp. 
great Earth from which BAN , the Builder, cut whole stones for 1 


the Grave of the Darkness? And where is blindness such as They 


: : : : t 
this... [that in a place where® there existed this Graver and graven ae Hee 
matertals, and where there was all this Working, and where there was 1 an 
± Read perhaps w¢otse for marisa, p. 38, 1. 17. oe 
° Read ܐܝܒܐ‎ for are, p. 39, |. 18. the wall. 


× Read ܕܐܝܦܐ‎ for “er, p. 39, 1. 35. 
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this Wise Disciple and Architect of its Grave who stretched the line ana 
weighed out axes (?) and set the rules, and devised a plan, where there 
was all this], was there not found a single one to give advice that 
they should receive it and preserve their Domain? And lo, they 
(would) have escaped from the ten thousand evils which encompass 
them to-day. 

But if they talk foolishly against these things, against all 
propriety they are debating so that only these things that are 
not proper may be proclaimed. And if they are thus puffed 
up though in Error (it is) as if they had found out something true ; 
for it has escaped the notice of the Heretics that they have dis- 
covered (only) Error; but they by their Freewill have been dis- 
covered by it according to its will. And because of the proud 
who have exalted themselves, let us diverge (lit., creep) a little 
from our Examination, and let us disregard them on the one side 
that they may be defeated rightly on the other. For it would 
never be pleasant for the Darkness to depart from its Domain, 
because every Entity which exists is contented if it is in its own 
place—because that is the place which belongs to its nature—as fish 
are in water, as moles in sepulchral vaults,? as moths in clothing, 
as worms in wood, as maggots in barns, as swallows in places 
frequented by man, as an owl in ruins, as a dove in the light, 
and as bats in the night. To these and many others their natural 
dwelling-place is pleasant, and if any one changes the dwelling- 
places which belong to them for those which do not belong to 
them, that is to say, places which hurt them instead of those 
which do not hurt them, it is a great evil and bitter trouble for 
them as the celebrated Psalm of the Blessed David reckons ; 
and he declares in due order the places of all of them in Psalm civ, 
which is ‘ Bless the Lord, O my Soul, O Lord my God, thou art 
become very great,’ which declares that according to their 
nature are their places, and according to their places is their 
contentment. For if you immersed a fish in oil, and hid a mole 
in honey, and made a moth live in silver, or worms in gold, or a 
louse in a heap of pearls, although these excel the dwelling-places 


' Read ܡܝܢܢܫܒܬܐ‎ , p. 39, 1. 35 (first word). 
2 wean in the Syriac occurs only here and on p. 78, 1. 10, but it is found 
frequently in the Nabatzan Inscriptions. 
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which belong to them, yet they are contented with their 
own (dwelling-place). And if these things that are made, and 
that are not Entities are contented with the places which 
were created for them, how much more is the Entity of 
Darkness contented with its natural den! And if any one 
stimulates it to go forth thence, it suffers pain, just as a 
man pains the dark mole when he brings it up from its dark 
place. 

For if the Darkness had its own peculiar Domain,’ as they say, Darkness 
—this is a statement which is difficult to believe—[but] what is 1000 
more difficult than this is that ‘‘ Darkness exchanged the Domain 00 3 
of its nature, and loved the Opposite of its nature,’ and exchanged ` 
its ordinary manner for something which was alien to it. For : 
a newborn babe changes from its place to another place, for both 
of them belong to it; and though it comes from its own to its P. 42,1. 9. 
own it verily weeps when it goes forth,—how much more is an 
Entity [¢roubled] if a man roots it up from its place (and takes it) 
to another place which does not belong to it! For just as in its 
own Domain it is at peace, so in a Domain which is not its own 
it suffers calamity. Moreover, physicians say that everything 
which does not keep its nature ruins its natural generation, though 
they are speaking of custom and not of nature. For if a man 
goes to accustom himself to something to which he is not accus- 
tomed, if he does not wisely acquire the custom by stealth, little 
by little, he is injured by it. But if a thing to which a man is 
unaccustomed disables a man if he comes to it suddenly when 
it is natural even if it is not customary, how did the Darkness 
come upon the Light, its Opposite, suddenly [and enjoy it]? 

And instead of what would have been right, (namely), that it P. 43. 
(t.e., the Darkness) should be positively injured as Nature 
indicates, it actually made an Assault upon it (i.e., the Light), 

ag the Falsehood says, which against the Light. . . 

But when that imposture is crushed by the questions of the L. 16. 
Truth all his system has been exposed and laid bare. For as the The 
question ° (?) of Moses shattered the Molten Calf, so the power of 0 ܝ‎ 
the Truth shatters the fabricated Teaching. But I know that ante 4 

1 Or “ Place.” 


2 Read ܫܘܐܠܐ‎ ? p- 43, 1. 22 (first word). 
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although the Calf was shattered the Jews did not flee from the 
worship of it, so also the Teaching of the Manicheans has been 
well exposed. but the Manicheans do not revile the worship of 
the Sun and Moon. For they are like one another in their 
blasphemies, even if they are not alike in their Scriptures. For 
as the Jews blaspheme against the New Testament. they (7.e.. the 
Manicheans) blaspheme against our Old Testament. But that 
(¢.e., Scripture) is (both) new wine and old. For as for the old its 
taste is in it, and its odour has not grown faint, but in the new 
there stirs the ferment of its power and of its violent heat.(?) 
But such vessels as do not receive the old convict themselves by 
their impurity, that )1( they are not even worthy to contain it. 
And such as do not receive the new they are old bottles which it 
(v.e., the new wine) convicts by its power that they are not 
able to bear it. 


THE END OF THE SECOND DISCOURSE. 


THE THIRD DISCOURSE AGAINST THE 
TEACHINGS 


I DESIRE to utter one more refutation against the three of them 0 
)£.€., Marcion, Mani, and Bardaisan), that is against Marcion im teaching; 
the first place who (says) that a heaven is found also’ beneath a des 
the Stranger. Let us ask who bears up those heavens, and of the 
what is in them. For a power is necessary to bear them. Or See 
can it be that the heavens of the Stranger are resting on the 
heavens of the Maker, so that he is the all-sustaining Maker, 

as indeed is the case? But if they say that the heavens of the 
Stranger hang by the power of the Stranger, we also will deal P. 45, 
frowardly with the froward, (and say) that he who is above the Ps, xviii, 
heavens cannot support the heavens, but (only) if he were beneath 26: 
them. But if he is the same person who is above the heavens 

and below them, it is clear that the place of his possessions is 

the same, and in the midst of it are collected those Souls whom 

1su” brought up hence. For a Supporter is required for those 

heavy Souls whom he brought up thence . . [inasmuch as 

when lis possessions are found enfolded within his bosom there is 
required for them another power which supports them.| For we 

cannot accept from them just as they do not accept from us L. 26. 
that there should be anything set up without a foundation. 

But know that if the Stranger has heavens which have been The 
created from nothing, we must inquire by whom they were 0 
created. Andif they are his in virtue of (their) ‘essential being’ oie 
there is a fortified boundary of ‘essential being’ beneath him, boun- 
which he cannot cross. And just as he is not able to go forth ܝ‎ 
-from that Place which surrounds him so as to be something which 
does not exist in a Place, and has no Creator, so he is not able P. 46. 


± Read .ܕܐܘܦ‎ 44, Ll. 25. 
2 T.e., Incovs according to the Marcionite transliteration. 
li 
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to cross that boundary which is beneath him. Nor were the Souls 
able to go up hence to cross it. 

But if that boundary was capable of being crossed so that 
also the Stranger crossed it and came down to us, as they say, 
and the Souls also rent it asunder and ascended, as they falsely 
state, then (it follows that) a boundary which could be crossed 
would not be able to prevent the Maker from going upto the Domain 
of the Stranger. If, therefore, when he was able to go up he was 
unwilling to trample down the boundary of his Companion, he 
is a God who is worthy of praise, since even those things which 
he (7.e., Marcion) has invented, redound (lit., ery out) to his 
praise. But if he had the will to go up, and the Stranger above 
allowed him, let them show us why... . And if the Good (Being) 
was guarding himself, he was verily afraid lest he (7.e., the Maker) 
should injure him. And how did he who was afraid in his own 
Domain, come to the Domain of the Maker to struggle with him ? 
And if he guarded his freedom that there should be no Strife and 
Contention between him and his neighbour, let his Heralds be 
despised who make him quarrelsome and contentious. And if 
they say that the Maker did not perceive the Stranger, it is un- 
likely. For how did he not perceive him when he was his neigh- 
bour ? And if they say that he was far from him, infinitely far, 
if it was a mountain immeasurable and an endless path, and a 
vast extent without any limit, then how was that Stranger able 
to proceed and come down the immeasurable mountain, and 
(through) a dead region in which there was no living air, and 
(across) a bitter waste which nothing had ever crossed? And if 
they make the improbable statement that 7 66 Stranger like a 
man of war was able to come,” well if he came as a man of 
war—T[though he did not come], (take the case of) those weak 
Souls whom he brought up hence, how were these sickly ones 
able to travel through alt that region which God their Maker 
and Creator was not able to traverse, as they say ? 

And if they say that these were able but their Maker was 
not, if they say anything they like, they must hear something 
they dislike, (namely), that if the Soul, which is all the creation 
of this Creator, was strong enough so that with the strength of 
the Stranger, it was able to cross and to go, and did not remain 
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anywhere(?) on that immeasurable journey, how much more able P. 48, |. 
would the Creator be to go, not only up to the Domain of the me 
Stranger, but even to explore the other regions inside of it, if there 
were any there! . . . [Thou mayest know that the system of state- 
ments which they make is impossible.]| For (being) a Person who 
grows not old nor ever dies or grows weary, who has tio need 
of a conveyance of any kind, and requires no food,—and in that 
Domain there were no walls to hinder him,—how was the Maker 
hindered from travelling to see what was above him, (to see) 
whether that Domain was empty or had something in it or not? 
But if he reached the heavens of the Stranger, even if he did not 
actually enter he must have struck them to see what they were 
or whose they were. 

And when the Stranger went forth from his Domain to come The 
hither, it is clear that he vacated his Domain. For anything 0 ܒ‎ 
which is limited, and in the midst of a place, when it goes forth Domain. 
from its place, the whole of it goes forth and no part of 
it remains in its place. But if half of it goes forth and half ¥ 49, 1. 
remains, or some portion of it, these things prove’ concerning / 1 
its nature that it is divisible. And if again they wish to 
change their ground, and say a thing which cannot be, (namely), 
that when he went forth to come from his Domain, his Domain 
was not deprived of him at all, because he is a Fullness which P. 49, 1. 
does not lack, and a Greatness which is not lessened, then 
how was his Domain full of him, and the Domain which was in 
the middle full of him—a place infinite and unlimited ? And, 
moreover, the Domain of the Maker would be full of him (2.e., 
of the Stranger), and this creation would be full of him; even 
unto Sheol beneath would his extent reach. If before he went 
out he was the sole occupant (lit., fullness) of that Domain wherein 
he dwelt, and after he went out that Domain was likewise full P. 50. 
of him as before, it is clear that he is something which was found 
to belong to that Domain, and was (nevertheless) outside. It How the 
is necessary that we should inquire whence this addition arose ; ` 
or perhaps some veil was upon his face as upon the face of the both 


inside and 
Sun; and when that veil was drawn aside he extended his outside 


1 Read «mia, p. 49, 1. 15 (first word). 
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rays unto us. And when he gathered himself in and contined 
himself to his Domain he filled the whole of the Domain in which 
he dwelt from of old. And it is necessary that we should inquire 
from whence are those causes which arose in front of him, and 
impeded the Light ; and here his nature is found to fill all (space), 
and our place is not found to be foreign to his rays. just as also 
the vault of creation is not foreign to the rays of the Sun, even 
if by means of other veils it is concealed from us. 

But the Sun is one thing and its effulgence is another thing. 
For the Sun has substance and a circumference. too, and the eve 
sets bounds to the Sun, but its effulgence has no limit and sub- 
stance. For the eve cannot set bounds to it. And by this proof 
it is discovered that the child is greater than its parent, since the 
parent is limited and the child that springs from the parent un- 
limited. But it (7.e., the effulgence) is not really greater ; it reallv 
is less than it. in that it has not substance like it (7.e., the Sun). 
But because also the Sun is fire we learn to know it (7.e.. the Sun) 
from this lower fire ; for thus also a flame of fire has a substance. 
but the Light of the fire has no substance. And bodies come and 
go in the midst of its Light and are not injured, but bodies cannot 
approach very near to the substance (of the flame). And just as 
there are flowers or blossoms or one of the roots which have 
sweet-smelling fruits and one small place is able to accommodate 
them because they are substances, but their scent is diffused 
outside of them because it has no localised substance ; and we 
do not say that the scent of spices 1s more than the spices, or 
the perfumes of ointments more than the ointments, for they 
themselves are sold for a price, but the scent of fragrant herbs is 
freely given to all who come near them ; and (just as) the censer 
cannot fill the house, but its smoke is greater than the house, for 
it is even diffused outside of it, (so) if they have made, therefore, 
their God like a perfume, which is dissipated and like a flame 
which is scattered, though they wish to honour him, they reduce 
him to inferiority, for they make him (to be) without an in- 
dependent substantial Existence. 


Again, let the party of Bardaisan be asked concerning those 
Entities which he speaks of, what supports these things of his 
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also,’ seeing that they are placed in a deserted and empty Space teaching ; 
in which there is no breath of air supporting all, especially inas- supper: 
much as he mentions that there are both light and heavy Entities 100 
there? For Light is lighter than Wind and Wind than Fire, just Space ? 
as also Fire is lighter than Water. But light and heavy things 

cannot exist unitedly in one enclosure without the force of another P. 53. 
(supporting them). 

For the light (thing) must dwell above just as the heavy (thing) ce 00 
dwells beneath all. Therefore, Fire cannot exist in the same 1886 1100 6088 
in which Light exists, nor can Water, which is heavy, be in the ` ay 
rank of Fire, or of Wind, because there is no force to support them. 

. Water puts an end to Fire, which 16 “ˆ opposite it. For heavi- L. 29. 
ness and weight cannot exist in one rank just as they cannot L. 39. 

. by the same weight . . . things which are light and heavy in 
the midst of Water or in Air. These things convince concerning 
themselves how (far) the heavy approach * the light. And if these 
which are heavier by measure than their companions, do greatly 
flee towards the depths, how much more distant from those things P. 54. 
which are beneath, without weight and without measure, will the 
Darkness be which exists more heavily than all! For lo, all its 


heaviness, too, is beneath all . . . [how did the Darkness] go up 

from them because its heaviness. .. But if it is able to exist L. 16. 
and be quiet, let them tell us what thing it was which came upon 

its heaviness (?)* . . . for it is unable to be raised by itself. . . ¦ Ul. 12, 22. 


But if they say that it crossed its boundary and when it crossed L. 34. 

it, it crossed it in an upward direction, then (let me ask), which is 

easier—for a heavy thing to go upwards, which is not natural, 

or to be sent downwards according to its nature? For so I. 46. 
. [owing to some cause or other] to cross its boundary and 

make an Assault upwards. Above all [the proper nature of its P. 55. 

(i.e., of the Darkness) heaviness, demands that it] should be 

continually sent beneath. And because from of old and from 

eternity everything was actually going down and down the 

Fire would not be able [to find its way down through the great 


± Ephraim alludes to the Heavens of the Stranger, see above, p. li. 
Read —amiaaals for ܠܘܘܒܠܗܘܢ‎ p. 53, 1. 30. 

Read ܩܪ̈ܒܢ‎ for ܩܕܡܢ‎ , {£ 53, 1. 43. 

4 Read mhatany, p. 54, 1. 20 (last word). 
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distance to the Darkness beneath or to reach] the Depths which 
are immeasurable. 
0 3 7 But let us inquire as to this Fire, what was the cause that 
Wind stirred it up also to cross the Boundary which it had never crossed 
0 before? They say that the Wind beat upon it and stirred it up. 
3 Let us come to the succession of causes and let us ask also con- 
caused cerning the Wind,—what stirred itup too ? And if the causes are 
Wind?  Zultiplied, what, then, was that which was the Cause of all the 
Was it causes? If it be not known, there is a great error, but if it be 
known, there is a right question in reply to which a true argument 
should be offered. For if it was God, then He is the cause of all 
confusion, He who disturbed things in their state of order and 
Cf. p. mingled things that were pure and introduced Strife and Conten- 
L 1B. tion among Natures that were at peace ; then He Who, they say, 
®, 66. is the real cause of all beauty turns out to be the cause of all 
ugliness. 

But? whoever stirred up that Evil which was asleep, and gave 
power to what was powerless and found out a method and ar- 
ranged the Cause to make the Evil cross the Boundary, a thing 
that had never crossed its Boundary, that misdeed of his teaches 
us what name we should give him, with what eye we should look 
upon him, and with what amazement we should wonder at him ! 

Why But if the same Upper Being stirred the Element of the Wind 
toe Orne in a manner contrary to its nature, then that Upper Being must 
Being have crept and come down from his natural height ; and what 


do so? 

Cause, then, stirred him up, too, that he should hurl Contention 
0 {ܹ and Strife among the Entities and Natures which were in a peace- 
1787 ful state, and, if they know not, whence did this cause spring ? 


For as regards these other things which they say concerning 

the Entities, whence did they learn that they are as they say ? 

If the spirit of revelation made (it) known to them, it ought to 

P. 57. have revealed to them (something) concerning the Cause on which 
all the causes depended. 

Bardai- But one must wonder at this Wind that it was not revealed to 

Intion was Moses, the chief of the Prophets, who divided the sea and went 

not accre- through its midst, nor again to Simon, the chief of the Apostles, 


± ܥܝܠ‎ , p. 56, L. 4 (marg.), is to be omitted. 
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was it revealed, he who went down and walked upon the waters, dited by 
and moved lightly upon the waves of the sea! But it was revealed 39 Scrip 
to this Bardaisan who was unable to prevent the dew which 1 
dropped upon his bed! But let them give us the signs and wonders 

which he did, that by means of the open signs the secrets which 

he taught may be believed. But if the Prophets and Apostles L. 22. 
who did many signs and wonders did not say one of the things 

which Bardaisan by himself denied, and if Bardaisan, who denied 

many things which are foreign to the teaching of the Prophets and 
Apostles, did not do any of the signs which they did, is it not clear 

and evident to any one who wishes to see clearly that there is a 

great gulf between his Error and their true Knowledge ? 

Let us ask [what force itis which supported] all those creatures What sup- 
which Bardaisan preached and the Firmament (?) and the Earth 1000 
and those whom he calls PanpHLG@os? (?) and all that earth )?( Space? 
which is beneath everything and above the Darkness—who supports 
all these ? Or how does the Darkness, which is beneath every- P. 58, 1. 
thing, support everything so as to be the foundation of all? But ~ 
if they say that everything is placed on nothing, let Bardaisan ? 
who said how can it be explained * that something comes from 
nothing, (let him) repeat the thing which went forth from his 
mouth (and ask) how can something be supported by nothing ? 

For how can a thing which does not exist support a thing which 
does exist ? But if hesays that it would be easy for God to hang 
everything on nothing, he confesses, though unwillingly, that it 
would not be difficult for God to create everything out of nothing. 
For if he was unable to create something from nothing, neither 
would he be able to set something on nothing . . . [and P, 59. 
Bardaisan cannot say that the Will of God supported everything]. 
For (how) was that Will which they say is light [and unable to 7 
make anything from nothing able even to support it?] And, there- L. 13. 
fore, as it was necessary for the Will to have something out of 
which to create creatures ([so ? needed something] on which to place 
its creatures. 
[And if creatures are made from Entities] which are not God is 
1 Te, perhaps waupaoyos, “ the all-flaming.” 
2 Read met p. 58, 1. 19. 
° Read ܡܬܪܓܡܐ‎ p. 57, |. 21. 
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dependent on something which supports them, [are not these 
Entities dependent] upon something which is not dependent ? 
And if they say that there is a myriad of . . . each supporting 
one another . . . [they are not wise in what] they say ; [for let us 
ask about that last supporter] of them all, who bears it up ? Until 
of necessity one great and perfect One is found Who is perfect in 
every respect, Who is identical with His own Domain and exists 
by His own power, and from nothing makes everything. For if 
He lacks any one of these things, then He is not perfect, and, there- 
fore, He is in some sort an imperfect God who requires three 
things—that is, something from which to create created things, 
and a Pillar which upholds His creatures and a Domain in which 
His Divinity may dwell. But if the Will of God is supporting by 
its power the creatures which come from the Entities, it is clear 
that also that Will of God was supporting the Entities from the 
first and the same confused them. And if it was not supporting 
the Entities, then it does not support anything that comes from 
them. And if the Entities were dependent on,it (¢.e. the Divine 
Will) and existing by His power, they were not even Entities, 
especially as the Darkness also is found to exist likewise by the 
power of the Good One. 


And, therefore, on these grounds we have opposed Mani also 
with a true refutation. For he, too, calls God the Earth of Light, 
which (Earth) is not perfect, but if it is a deficient thing, the very 
word deficiency is enough to refute its claim to perfection. For 
its one side proclaims concerning the whole if it, that if on its 
side which is near the Darkness, it is limited by the Darkness, 
and if it is (so) by nature, its nature is very deficient and im- 
perfect, inasmuch as that which limits it on one side is not a 
thing which is fair but the Darkness. Now, in the case of a thing 
which is limited by the Evil, inquire no further as to its weakness ; 
for it is enough that the Evil limited it. And how, O Mani, shall 
we call that thing the perfect Good which is limited by the Dark- 
ness, or perfect Light that which is bounded by the Darkness ? 
For it (v.e., the Darkness) confined and limited its inferiority 
(i.e., the inferiority of the Light), and did not suffer it to fill all 
(Space), in addition to the fact that it (’.e., the Darkness) waxed 
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bold like a strong one to trample down its Domain and to enter 
its Boundaries, and to plunder its Possessions. But they say 
that it (¢.e., the Darkness) came as one in need ; but if it was in 
need, know that this (7.e., the Light) also is weak, and if the 
former plunders the latter is plundered. And, in order that they 
may be refuted in all points, if the two frontiers of Good and Evil 
were thus contiguous, all that side which bordered on the unclean 
became unclean and defiled, and infected, and corrupted by the 
contact of the Darkness. And if they say that that side which 
bordered on the Darkness was not injured by the contact of the P. 62. 
Darkness, then that side which could not be injured is more 
excellent than those Souls which were injured by the contact 
of the Darkness, for it ! (7.e., the Darkness) is said to have acquired 
power over the inferior, since this inferior was all injured. But 
although it (7.e., the side) has contact with the corrupt Darkness 
from everlasting to everlasting, the injurious contact could not 
injure it. And if the Enemy was unable to get dominion over 
it, and the Foe to tread it down and the Marauder to ascend and 
cross it, then why was it necessary for the Good One to take? 
the pure Souls who belonged to him, and to ‘hurl’ them beyond 
his own victorious Frontier into the jaws of the Darkness? For 
it has been said that the Darkness could not even cross that 
mighty Frontier. But if it was a defenceless Frontier, one which 
could be overcome, and laid low, and trodden down and crossed, 
then its weakness could also be injured by the contact of the 
Darkness. And if the Darkness had been able to get dominion 
over it, if it had wished to destroy it, lo, it would have destroyed p. 63. 
it by degrees, and made an Assault. And if it desired to rob it, 
behold it would have approached it stealthily by degrees, and 
moved onwards. And if (it had wished) to feel a Passion for 
it and to enjoy it, lo, what gave it Pleasure was at its side... if L. 13. 
what gave it Pleasure was in close contact on its side from 
everlasting to everlasting; and if it carried its will into action, 
the Darkness had no need to make an Assault and enter the 
midst of the Earth of Light, because the same Pleasantness 
was diffused throughout the whole of it (7.e., the Earth). For the 
Light is one in its nature, and wherever a man has pleasure in it, 


1 Read ܕܗܘ ܠܡ‎ for ܕܗܠܝܢ‎ p. 62,1. 8. 2 Read ܕܢܣܒܢ‎ p. 62, 1. 26. 
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it is the same. Look, therefore, at the fabricated system of 
deceit, for in all this the Pleasantness of the Light is in contact 
with the Darkness, as they say. If it is after the fashion of a 
park, the one side which bordered on the Sons of the Darkness 
Bey as was entirely akin to the Darkness—for it is with them. And 
tractive. if the Fragrance of that pleasant thing is sent forth into 
Light, their nostrils, and if that Light is diffused upon their eyes, and 
peor ve if the Melodies of that sweet Player are poured into their ears, 
Darkness? How ' since all this was present with him, did he smell and per- 
ceive as from a far mountain that “ there was something pleasant 
P. 64,1. there”? And if from the centre of the Earth (of Light) or from 
12, the inner sides he received the smell of the Pleasantness of Light, 
this, too, is against them. For how did it come about that the 
sweet smell and effulgence burst forth and entered even there ? 
And how did this beautiful Fragrance ever smite the Darkness ? 
If Dark- For if the Darkness had foreknowledge, and by means of that 
` ens he knew that there would be something pleasant (in the realm 
ans ie of Light) then is that Entity (of the Darkness) greater and more 
cellent excellent than this Good, in that it has this foreknowledge. 
1 But lo, the Souls who are from this (Entity) are to-day existing 
in Ignorance and Error. And if he had great foreknowledge, 
How can when do the Souls who have strayed expect to be ‘refined,’ 
19 seeing that ‘he who leads them astray’ is so great? For by his 
from this knowledge he made them to be without knowledge. But, above 


Sadia all, they cannot go forts hence, because, howsoever that Good 

(Being) may contrive to form ways and means for their departure 
P. 65,1. 9. hence, that Evil One knows beforehand all the movements and 
secrets which are planned there against him; and that Good 
(Being) cannot even conceal his secret thoughts from him. And 
if he cannot conceal from him the thoughts in his own heart and 
in his own Domain, how does he expect to release from under the 
hand of this mighty One the Souls who are subject to his authority, 
especially, too, if they are stored up in the midst of him and 
‘swallowed,’ as they say? And if, when they were not swallowed, 
he contrived to swallow them, now that he has swallowed them, 
who is there that can bring them forth from his midst? (This 


1 Read ܐܝܟܢ‎ for ܘܐܝܦܢ‎ p. 64, 1. 6. 
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is a thought) which even Mani himself may have muttered from 

the midst of the Darkness when he was swallowed. And in his 

muttering whose help would be invoke ? (Would he invoke) Him 

who even in his own Domain is guarding himself from that which 

he fears? For he is afraid to come because he knows that if 

he comes he is swallowed ; but they are ashamed to say that he P. 66. 

can be swallowed. And how can they conceal it? For behold 

those Souls which were swallowed up (so as to be removed) from 

him make them ashamed. And if they were not swallowed, 

again they are all the more ashamed in this point, (namely): Why 

did that Nature which cannot be swallowed not contend (?) with 

the Darkness and swallow all of it ? The Evil 
Behold, two alternatives are set before them; let them One had 

choose one, whichever they wish, that they may be put to 0” bad not 

confusion in it. But if in both directions they are put. to ledge. 

confusion, this is not due to us, but to their wise Teacher, 

who concocted for them a Teaching which is put to confusion 

in every respect. But if they say that he had no fore- 

knowledge, [then let them hear my former questions about the Cf. >. 

contact of the Darkness with the Light}. lviii. £, 
If the Evil One has foreknowledge from the first, how is If Dark- 

it that he sometimes (?) perceived as if he sometimes knew $ 83 


had fore. 
And if when he knew he did not feel desire; the question ‘edge, he 


is one which resolves itself into two alternatives, (namely), if 3 3 
he verily made an Assault with his eyes (open ?), it is a thing Pp. 67. 
repugnant to his nature; but if, though he felt desire, he did 

not make an Assault he remained by reason of his self-restraint 

for a long time in a state of desire perforce. But these Souls 

who are from the Good (Being) are put to shame by his self- 
restraint, since they are found to be fornicators, and they 

run corruptly into all evils. And who caused that false ascetic 

to offend? Can it have been that Virgin of the Light about Did the 
whom they say that she manifested her beauty to the Archons, ee 
so that they were ravished to run after her? But it is not tempt 
possible for pure mouths to speak as they do about the things 

after this; so that we will not commit them to writing, but 

we will take refuge in such discourse as it is possible to use 


(and argue), that if that Virgin of Light appeared to him and 
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made him offend by her purity, her folly is seen in this. And 
in what respect was the beauty or pleasantness or fragrance of 
the Virgin of Light different from that of that Luminous 
Earth ? So that if there is a question of Passion, behold, 
P. 68. as a harlot, she embraces the fornicator. For the 
borders of both Domains embrace one another after the 
manner of bodies. And, because from eternity and from 
everlasting they were touching one another, perhaps, also, 
that Evil one became weary of the perpetual contact. But 
if a comparison such as that which they employ (lit., bring) 
is applicable to the matter, (namely), that one loves and 
another is loved, the experience of debauchees refutes them. 
(namely), that, although they love, there comes a time when 
they are sated and weary of that thing which they love. 
And if our questions do not please them, neither does it 
please us that they should speak all this blasphemy against the 
Truth. If, therefore, they wish to hear many things, in a single 


L. 33. word ... that is to say. when they confess that they are in 
an evil case. And, therefore, silence is our part. and they will 
P. 69. have profit. But if. . And if they do not wish to come 


to that which overthrows' them (?), let them show how at one 
111 time the Darkness had a Passion for the Light. though they 
discover were from everlasting hidden in one another. If this Fragrance 
thisLight? 545 diffused recently, first we must inquire what was the 
cause which made it spread, and what was the power which 
stirred it up, and why all this was. (?) And it is clear that that 
is the cause of the trouble and war. But if the Darkness 
acquired Thought which ... , and a Mind which he had not 
(formerly) and? Knowledge which he had not. lo again [we refute 
them by asking how Mind could be acquired by a Nature which 
did not contain it. It could only come from an outside source— 


from a region above the Darkness}. 


L. 40. For Bardaisan had already (?) (¢.e., before Mani) said, 

Theexpla- ‘ There arose a cause by chance, and the Wind was impelled 

nations of 9 3 : 2 0 9 
against the Fire.” Marcion said [concerning the... ] “that 


1 Read ܕܫܪܝܐ‎ for Wixy, p. 69, 1. 3. 
± Read ܘܝܪ̈ܥܝܬܐ‎ p. 69, 1. 24. 
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he saw a certain picture.” (?) For we will not utter these Bardai- 
other things which are after it (?); even though their mouths Retains 
were fit to utter something which was not permissible. For end Mani 
: . as to the 
(let us ask) whence sprang the cause, O Marcion, which first original 
[made him aware of] that which was beneath him’? And if (puss of 
the Good . .. which was above it did not perceive HUxé turbance, 
seeing that it was under him, how did he perceive it anew, 5, 70, 
or how did Hts (?) recently (ascend to regions) which are not 
natural! for it? And Mani said, concerning the Darkness . . . 
[that its Sons began to rage and ascend to see what was above 
them outside the Darkness or that it acquired Thought]. 


And see how like the perverse crabs are to one another, They are 


all dif- 


each one of whom takes a devious course and goes forth, not ae 


to come to the Scriptures, but to turn aside from the Scrip- 
tures! And, perhaps, Satan, their father, took a somewhat 
devious course, because he is a native in Error—that is 
because they are foreigners from foreigners, who do not blas- 
pheme at all. For let the circumcised foreigners prove that 
each of them is a drop of poison ‘of the troubled sea.’ When- 
ever, therefore, it suits Mani, he brings their two sides into P. 71. 
contact, like Sun and Shade, which cannot be mingled together. 33 0 
And, again, when he is forced he destroys the first and mixes 3 
them together—the Good and the Evil—like water with water. 7 
And that he may not be refuted (by the argument) that if they regardless 
had been near together, how did the Darkness recently desire ` @ 
the Light, as if it had suddenly met it, he constructed the 
theory ‘that sometimes HtLé acquired Thought. And in 
seeking to avoid refutation, he came to such a point that he 
rightly suffered confusion. And because he was compelled he 
named two Roots ; and because again he was plainly exposed he 
produced many Natures from the midst of two Natures. But 
a tongue which is in the power of Falsehood is turned by it as 
it (2.e., Falsehood) finds convenient. 

For with regard to Light which is the opponent? and the How did 


‘ ܢ‎ i the Dark- 
abolisher of Darkness whenever it suits them, they say that bee 3 


the Light? 
1 Read masas, p. 70, 7. 20. 
2 Read mlsaams p. 71.1. 34. 
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it (¢.e., the Darkness) had a Passion for it (¢.e., the Light). 
And how does opposite love opposite, that is to say, how 
does the injured one love its injurer? or how does the eater 
have affection for that which is eaten, as the wolf for the 
lamb? Or will they, therefore, suppose the Light to be injured 
P.72. like the lamb? And (then) it had good reason to desire the 
Darkness (which is) like a wolf! But if they suppose that the 
Darkness is injured like the lamb, how does that which is injured 
have a Passion for its injurer ? They attribute to Darkness that 
it desires, like the wolf, and that it is injured like a lamb; and 
when these two things are laid at the door of the Darkness, 
has not the true (opinion) perished from them (?.e., the Mani- 
cheans), that is, have they not perished from the Truth? For 
those proofs and comparisons which they adduce are also con- 
fused like them (7.e., the Manichzans). 
7 a But if there are two Domains, and Good and Evil who 
of Good dwell in them, (now) I portray these from things external 
1 ܨܒ‎ and with simple illustrations in order that they may be easy 
ܒ‎ for their hearers. For let us suppose that there is a great 
places and clear and pure river, and fine fish in it, and that there is 
1] ` ish a bad and filthy and foul sepulchre, and moles in it. Then 
Moles. —_ Jet us set the moles which dwell in the Darkness as the likeness 
of the Sons of Darkness, and let us place the fine fish as a 
fine (?) type of the Sons of the Light and let us suppose 
that their Domains are bounded this by that, the water by 
P. 73, 1.8. sepulchral vaults, and the dry land by wet ground ... if 
those fishes [do not] long to go up to the dry land and to 
soil themselves in mud? and in the burrows* of moles; is 
it not, therefore, incontestably* clear that just as moles dislike 
going down to the water, so fishes disdain to go up to the dry 
land? And they are made to be neighbours to one another ; 
and in proportion as their boundaries approach one another, 
so much the further are their (natural) wills removed from one 
another; so that there is none of them which desires his neigh- 
bour’s domain. 


1 Read wise, p. 73, 1. 11. 
2 See the second note on p. xlviii. 
3 Add ܚܪ̈ܝܢܐ‎  . 73, 1. 14. 
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If, therefore, these things which are not Entities, and are 
not (derived) from Entities, and were not made from good 
and evil Natures—since if thou kill a mole and cast it to 
the fishes, the fishes will devour it—and if, therefore, these 
things which are near to one another in a certain sense are 
thus far strangers as regards their abodes and . . . in their 
nature, and do not dare to cross their borders, how much 
more would it be right that Good and Evil should exist in their 
Nature and Domains, seeing that they are real Entities and 
really strangers to one another, and the reality of their Enmity P. 74. 
is never lessened! For if it was lessened, that is due to Freedom 
and not to Essential-nature, (it is due) to Will and not to 
Nature; how, therefore, did the Darkness . . to cross to 
the Domain of its opposite, and why* ?—seeing that when a 
mole goes it goes into its own (proper place), and when it 
ceases (?) (zt goes forth) and smells that it may reach the 
edge of the water and (then) returns again to go into its 
own (proper place). And so, also, a fish, to which are 
assigned its depths comes into its own (proper place), and 
when it ceases (?) it returns to its depths. 

Here are correct demonstrations which refute those who 
have introduced confused Teaching . .. For it is found that L. 33. 
fishes and moles which come from Nature [stay in their own 


natural places]... 
× * * * * * * 


[Moles akin to the Darkness are not anxious to cross the P. 75,1. 5. 
boundary] of fishes, the sons of water. And how do they flee from 
this boundary and rank of the Sons of the Light; and? (yet) the 
Darkness, their Father, made an Assault to enter within the 
boundaries of the Sons of the Light, and why are (the words) 
“refined,’* and ‘first’ (used to describe him)? But if their 
Father made an Assault, but they flee, it is found that these 
blind and dark moles do (in reality) come from the nature 
and abode of the Good (World of Light). For, behold, 
they flee from their opposite. Nor (even) like these blind 


1 Add ,ܡܢܐ‎ p. 74, 1. 12 (last word). 
2 Read ama for ܕܗܘ‎ p. 75, 1. 10. 
3 The meaning is not clear. 
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moles is the perception of Souls which see and hear and speak 
and perceive that they may flee from the vile boundary of the 
Darkness. 
Howcould Again, let us turn and ask the advocates of Error, that 
ܐ‎ is, its Preachers—how were the Sons of the Light cast into the 
Light? mouths of the Sons of the Darkness? And how did the 
Darkness swallow the Light—a thing which is not natural to 
it? But the nature of both is that the Light swallows and 
the Darkness is swallowed. And if here (in our world) the 
P.76. Light swallows the Darkness as experience shows, but there 
the Light is swallowed, as the Heretics say, it is clear that 
this Darkness which is swallowed here is not akin to that 
Darkness which swallows there; just as also the Light which 
swallows the Darkness is not akin to that which is swallowed 
by the Darkness. And if they strive to make a stand, again 
they fall. For one fall is not sufficient for them. For really 
it is not a case of falling at all. For this takes place (only) 
where there has been standing; they are always prostrate— 
they do not wish to stand. 
Again, let them’ understand (?) that as regards this 
Light which swallows the Darkness here with us, and this 
Darkness which here amongst us is swallowed by the Light, it 
it is the nature of that which swallows to swallow, and of that 
which is swallowed to disappear. Or has the Creator’s own will 
changed their natures? And if it is due to (His) Will, where 
was their (unchangeable) Nature? If he is one ܘܠܠܡ‎ sub- 
mitted (?) himself there, and is the Light-God who did not 
P. 77. aid himself, whose Light was swallowed by the Darkness, how 
has he to-day changed the nature of the Darkness that it 
should be swallowed by the Light? For they say that he 
is the Maker. And, if the Darkness changed its nature, it 
is unlikely that it would bring itself to the weakness, so that 
he who swallowed them is swallowed to-day. Since that 
true saying demands that natures essentially fixed cannot be 
changed; but that Freewill, because He created it to say 


1 Read perhaps ܢܬܒܢܔܓܘܢ‎ for ܢܟܬܬܒܥܘܢ‎ p. 76, 1. 28. 
2 Read perhaps ܕܐܫܬܥܝܒܦ‎ for ܕܐܫܬܡܿܫ‎ , p. 76, 1. 43. 
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everything, proclaims by name those Entities whose true nature 
it cannot declare. But, because those names belong to the 
Entities, the Entities of the substances (?) are changed. For 
if the substances (?) of the Entities had been like the names of 
the Entities, and were fixed natures, they could not be changed ; 
because a thing which exists in the natural condition of its 
original Essence, so exists as it is, and so remains for ever and 
ever. 

But let us inquire about the nature of this Darkness, 
whether this is natural to it, (namely), that it should be 
swallowed by the Light, just as our sight proves . . . that P. 78. 
it (t.e., the Darkness), too, is swallowed here so that both 
here and there it has an essential Nature. For one Entity 
cannot be divided into two Entities, even though the Heretics 
speak absurdities. And if the nature of the Light around 
us, as it proves about itself, is such that it swallows and is 
not swallowed, and there is no means whereby Light is 
swallowed by Darkness, at any time and for all time to 
come, it is clear... that as it swallows the Darkness here, 
so it swallows there, and was not swallowed (by the Darkness). 

Also the perverse ones do perversely proclaim the Teaching Refuta- 
—but here [we have correctly refuted what] they say concerning ` ® 
the Light and the Darkness ... we hear that it was done 
there in quite a contrary and opposite way. On which 
(opinion), therefore, is it right that we should stand 7—on the 
cunning tale which is proclaimed preposterously, or on true 
evidence, whereof the correctness is seen by practice? .. . 

For not a little . . . because it was not right that they should 79, 1. 
be a little ashamed. For... to speak... against... 7) 7, 8,9. 
that rightly . . . but also those who believe. (?) For according LI. 10, 14. 
to the great falsehood and untruth... difficult .. . he Ll. 17, 24. 
gives them a preposterous account of a thing which we see 

in practice correctly every day. For it seems that he made 

them drunk first, and then he told them a tale. For he was 

afraid of the truth of Nature, lest it should refute him. But, 

if not, how (%) was the perverse tale not disgraced in their ears, 


1 Read ܢܩܘܡ‎ for ܢܩܝܡ‎ p. 78,1. 41. 
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that, while they see that the Light swallows the Darkness 
here, they think that there it (7.e., the Light) is swallowed by 
the Darkness ? 
The Light And the Darkness when it is swallowed here by the Light 
Sane eed has not even a body; for nothing is separated from itself 
no bodies. (;.¢, the Darkness), seeing that it vanishes altogether. But 
a house full of darkness shows that if a man opens the doors 
P. 80,1. and windows in the daytime, whither can that darkness, 
3 which is in it, go up [to hide]? There is no room for it 
to go outside, for the Light which is from outside absorbs 
it. If we say that it stays within, it does not remain 
there. For the rays of the Sun entering pursue it. And 
if it does not exist within, and goes out, it is clear that 
it has all come to an end; and with it has come to an end all 
that Teaching which says that it (i.e, Darkness) has a kind 
of body in reality. For in this manner it (7.e., the Teaching) 
says that it has a body, in that ‘it verily ate those brilliant 
Shining Ones (Ziwinz) who were cast into its mouth.” So 
Darkness and Light have become composite bodies—a thing 
which nature does not teach. For a man never eats Light nor 
ever swallows Darkness. 
The Body And if this Body with which we are clothed is of the same 
1 ae nature as the Darkness, as they say, and this Soul which is 
ܕܬܐ‎ in us is of the same nature as the Light, when we look at 
nor has these two natures which are in us, and at the two (natures) 
10 pool of Light and Darkness which are outside of us, they are refuted 
1000 48 (and shown) that these are not from those, neither these from 
those. For how can the bright Soul which is within be over- 
P. 81,1. come by the Body which is akin to the Darkness? For the 
10. outer Light which is akin to it (7.e., the Soul) overcomes the 
Darkness. Moreover, how does this Body overwhelm the bright 
Soul, seeing that this outer Darkness which is akin to it is con- 
sumed and swallowed by the Light ? 
The Sons And as for these things which are obvious even to 
ree ant simpletons and madmen, how do they who will not distin- 


pee ( 0 guish between statements which are correct, and those which 


± Read perhaps rex\a, p. 80, 1. 11 (last word). 
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are self contradictory, applaud them when they hear them ? catch the 
For how dost thou receive (this) into thy mind, O wise Hearer, ` ܨ‎ 
and how is there a (healthy) ear . . . that thou shouldst hear 0 ܦ‎ 

. when... and explains with explanations which are LI. 38, 39. 
worthy of ridicule ?. . . [ for he says] that the Primal! Man (?) 
cast (?)? “the Sons of the Light into the mouths of the Sons 
of the Darkness as (into the mouths) of hunters,’ and that 
the Light was pleasant and agreeable and sweet to those 
Sons of the Darkness; and thus they were found to eat them P. 82. 
greedily, and they were cast in and entered into their 
midst and were mixed with them.” O how exceedingly 
ridiculous that a man . . . O what vile blasphemy! . 
wolves eat lambs and lions eat calves, and the eater and the L. 11. 
eaten are quite content with one another! And these are 
bodies, and these are composite things, and both of them . 
if... the Sons of the Darkness are bodies because (they LI. 21, 22. 
have) bodies as they say (but) the nature of the Sons of the 
Light is spiritual, as they say; for this Light, too, is akin to 
them, how is it fitting (that) this thing which is mingled 
(with the Darkness) should be held fast? And the Soul which 
dwells in the Body [would not be held fast*] since it is akm to 


it... so that if the Soul was akin to the Darkness . . . this LI. 38, 41. 
[perturbed]° Body . . . lo, they are akin to its nature as thev say L. 46. 
[for] that Darkness . . . and as the wise ones profess. .. . 
* * * * * ܟ‎ 

Darkness by the Primal [Man] who bore it, he would have P. 83, 1.9. 
died; since it is difficult . . . which (is) in its Essence... . 
and also the Parts... which he slew .. because they LI. 16, 18, 
teach that the Darkness has a nature . . . and goes into 
anything which he catches. L. 22. 

And, therefore, if the Sons of the Light were eaten and The Sons 


1 : : £ Light 
entered into the belly and were digested in the stomach, it mde 


must be that they were dissolved in the excrement and waste ܫܩܣ39‎ 


' Read perhaps ܐܢܫܐ ܩܫ݂ܸܡܵܢܐ‎ , p. 81, ll. 42, 43. 

°? Read perhaps wax for wens, p. 81, 1. 42. 

3 Or read was ܐ‎ ‘as bait,” ? p. 48, 1. 46. 

+ Read perhaps ܡܬ ܐܚܦ‎ for. ܐܝܕ‎ psa, p. 82, 1. 34. 
5 Read metals, p. 82, 1. 41 (last word). 
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refuse. For these are plausible statements to be made by their 
own about their own! And, therefore, those Sons of the Light 
are natures which can be dissolved and destroyed. And it is 
proper to ask concerning this nature, as to how it existed from 
all eternity. For if they were compounded they are also 
dissolved . . . and also destroyed; they are not the thing 
which they were before they were destroyed; and besides this, 
it is clear that if he collects and compounds them, .. . 
has compounded them from the beginning. And if from all 
eternity they have not been compounded, but are natures 
which are not composite (they spring) from an Existence which 
is not composite. So that by plain things they have been 
refuted who speak much falsehood about secret things... 
akin to the body, as they sav, that body is found not only 


[unable] to eat or to destroy or to torture... but, also, it 
is unable to understand their plain things... as they say, 
[that as] the Darkness ate the Light . .. which was in it, 
and it was all inside the Darkness . . . how did it eternally 
and from the beginning both seize‘ it and feel it .. . into 
its midst ...andhow.... ? 


But they say these things in addition to those other things. 
(namely), ‘that the Souls came? to the Judge.’ For if that 


~ nature is one, how can part of it judge and part of it be judged ? 


And also the Souls are part* of the Essence (?), how (does 
there spring) from it one who torments and one who is tor- 
mented ? And if, too, the fire which torments is akin to him 
who torments, and to those who are tormented, what? ear is 
there which can endure this blasphemy that the judge and the 
judged and the tormentor are from one good Essence, as they 
say ? And how are there in it these three opposites! For 
He also who judges the judged came hither in his entirety and 
was mixed with the Body; thus he sinned and offended just 
as those Souls who are from him offended. And if these Souls 
had stayed in their (native) Domain and had not come hither, 

± Read twrtse, p. S4,]. 42. 

? Read perhaps ,ܐܬܝܢ‎ “come,” p. 85, 1. 10. 

3 Read mise for mises, p. 84, 1. 15. 

4 Read ܐܝܕܐ‎ for ܘܐܝܕܐ‎ p. 85, 1. 23. 
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these would have possessed it, after he had gone thither. And 
how are they true natures, those natures which did not pre- p. gg, 
serve their Essence ? 

For, consider the pure and righteous Body, how it is not The Body 
such as the apostates state (when they say), ‘‘that the Body ` a 
is a covering ‘ which is from the evil Nature.” nor is the Soul righteous. 
as they say, from* a pure Root. For the eyes of the glorious 
body clothe themselves with chastity, its ears with purity, its 
limbs with glory, its senses with holiness, in its mouth is praise 
and on its tongue is thanksgiving, and in its lips is blessing, 
in its feet is the habit of visiting the sick, in its hands alms 
for the needy, in its heart is true faith, and in its . . . love (?). 

And that wall was built by God and [He made it to be] a pure 


shrine for Him, and a temple .. . for its architect when. . . 
in (?) the body .. . he (i.e., Mani) says. . that it (7.e., the 
Body) is from a nature so that it sins ... it is a shame to 
them since it shows that the Body ... And if they are not hia 


persuaded to secret sin, they will be persuaded by a devil. 
How did he(?) force... 
Consider again the refined Soul about which they say PF. 87. 


: : : 2 . ` The Soul 
that its nature * is from the Good (Being), it shows concerning js 0 ܝ‎ 
its nature... §8@ Body is... (a nature) which is evil. aril 


Also... the refined * Soul which 5 they say is the Daughter pure. 
of the Light puts on that Darkness in its 06608 5 and . 
in its conduct. . . . And if (it is) from God [how does it revile 6 23. 
Him?)|.. . and if (it is) from [the Holy One, how is it impure] 
. and if (it is) from ... behold it puts on... and if it 
is from the Good (Being), how has it become a den and nest 
of unmixed Evil ? 
And if all this was pleasant in the midst of Satan, how do na 
they say that some of these Souls who sin much and do much which 


± Read perhaps whrawh, p. 86,1. 9 (first word). 
° Read ܡܢ‎ for ܡܢ‎ , p. 86, 1. 12. 

3 Read masazg, p. 87, 1. 3. 

4 Read ܠܝܠܬܐ‎ gy ܐ‎ 87, L. 13 (first word). 

5 Read ptm, p. 86, 1. 13. 


1 ܡ 
for smataas, p. 86, 1. 16,‏ ܒܥܒܕܝܗ Read‏ % 


formerly 
pleased 
finally 
torture 
Dark- 
ness ? 


P. 88,1. 3. 


P. 89. 
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wickedness, and blaspheme much, and are guilty of great 
unbelief are found like dregs in the midst of one whom they 
call Botos?! As they say that “when the fire dissolves all 
his interior, there is collected every portion of the Light which 
was mixed and mingled among created things, and those Souls 
who have done much wickedness are assigned to the realm of 
the Darkness when he is tortured.” And if it (¢.e., the Light) 
is a nature which pleases him, as the beginning of their Teach- 
ing says, how is it the cause of his torment, as the end of 
their fabricated system says? But that* that Luminous 
Nature should become? at one time his enjoyment, and [that 
he should like it] and enjoy it, and that, again it should be 
assigned to his realm, and that he (?.e., the Daikness) should 
be imprisoned and tortured therein—this may happen in the 
cases of changeable Natures which are created out of nothing : 
according to the Will of the Creator they can be changed to 
anything. 

For loose dust of the earth is the dwelling of every 
creeping thing, and according to its liking it crawls in it and 
dwells in it. But if any one by regulation associates two Natures 
with the Nature, that is to say, so that it may be moulded 
with water by the hand of the workman, and receive strength 
from fire, then there springs from it a vessel and a prison- 
house to torture . . . that creeping thing which lay in it when 
it was dust, and crawled in it, and was delighted when it was 
clay. When it becomes a vessel moulded and baked in an 
oven, it becomes the torturer of those that are imprisoned 
in it. 

If, therefore, the Darkness is finally tormented by that 
Luminous Nature in which it takes pleasure, what was the 
cause of the negligence long ago (which brought it about) 
that the Darkness obtained dominion over all this and took 
pleasure therein? And what is the cause of its fierceness 
so that at last the Darkness is imprisoned and tormented in 
it? If its ‘Essential nature’ has this strength, then where was 

1 Tie, ArdBodos. Cf. p. Ix. 1. 33. 


* Read ܕܗܘ‎ for am, p. 88, 1. 13. 
3 Read ܢܗܘܐ‎ for ܗܘܐ‎ |. 14. 
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it formerly ? But if this energy comes from another place, 
why did it not come formerly ? So that instead of the Grave Why was 
which is now built stupidly for the Darkness, an impregnable 437 
wall should have been built, and thus there would have been aie 
{a separation) between the two Domains, (such a wall) as it mains? 
would be fitting for the Good (Being) to make, and right for the 
Just (Being) to keep in repair, and proper for the Wise (Being) 
to guard. But after those atrocities which the Darkness wrought Cf. p. 
upon the Light, and after those blasphemies which the Souls ܢܓܡ‎ 
blasphemed against their Father, and after they committed 
fornication and folly and polluted and disgraced themselves, P. 90. 
and after great blemishes have appeared in them, so that, 
although their wounds may be healed, they cannot be effaced, 
and the places of their spots cannot be covered up, after all 
this Strife and Contention, and after all this misery and loss @ ܡܐ ܡ‎ 
—even if there was a gain, the gain of such things would not H. 13, 26f. 
be equal to the loss—he has planned to-day to build a Grave 
for the Darkness so that at last it may be imprisoned there. 

And how can a Grave limit him who is infinite? For if the 
Darkness can be limited, then the Light also can be limited. 
And if the Good (Being) cannot be limited, but the Evil One 
can be limited, it is clear that this Evil One who can be 
limited is not an (eternal) Entity, the Companion of that 
Good (Being) who is not limited; and it is found that that 
which limits is an (eternal) Entity, and that which is limited 
by whoever is able to limit him, is a creature. But if he is 
not a creature and is an (eternal) Entity, an Entity cannot 
limit an Entity without itself being also limited by that 
other one, his equal, which is limited. P. 91. 


THE END OF THE THIRD DISCOURSE. 


How was 
the Dark- 
ness im- 

prisoned ? 


P. 91,1. 
20. 


P. 92. 


Things 
required 
to build 


the Grave. 


L. 30 


THE FOURTH DISCOURSE AGAINST FALSE 
TEACHINGS. 


Ye know that it is right that Mani be asked: From which 
of the Elements was the Grave built for the Darkness? But 
if it spontaneously turned and imprisoned itself, know that, 
because it cannot mix or mingle with itself anything else— 
for there is nothing—and because, moreover, it cannot change 
itself{—for it is an (eternal) Entity which exists as it existed 
before, and does not come to change—it cannot become opposed 
to itself. But if he built (the Grave) from the Element of the 
Good (Being), how‘ did he make it from these Souls in whom 
he takes delight to-day? But if there is essentially belonging 
to his nature something which is harder than these Souls, 
then why did the Darkness not build from that hard and deaf 
(7.e., inexorable) and victorious element a wall for the outer 
Domain in order to keep his possessions within? And thus 
he would have been spared all these evils. But, perhaps, this 
wisdom had not come near him at that time, but in the end (?) 
of his years it happened that he was harassed and learned, 
practical(?) workmanship and stone-cutting, and architecture. 
... And if these (qualities?) are there, not only are they 
there. For many things are required there. For a natural 
building shows how many things it requires to be employed 
(in constructing it). 

For if they are stones in reality, (?) and if they are cut 
as they say, there is required one who cuts, and the iron 


which cuts, and the stones which are cut, when... are 
left, and a rope . . . which in the middle, and all these 
. natures... which is in it and a destroyer of their 


± Read ܐܝܟܢ‎ for ܐܢ‎ p. 91, lL. 32. 
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essence ; and, moreover, fire injures iron, for it (¢.e., the fire), 
transforms the nature thereof. And if any one leaves an 
iron in the furnace there its destruction(?) follows. And P. 93. 
if any one goes . . . though they are bound (natures), 
and they go into one another. All this creation is required 
there so that it may be found in the Domain of the Good 
(Being). So when this Teaching professes to explain about 
the Domain of the Good (Being), its explanation is found to 
refer to this creation. And just as even when it explains 
about it (7.e., this creation), . . . lacks intelligence, and just 
ag... 
And this Earth from which the Stones are cut is not essen- L- 26. 
tially such that is uncomposite, and also incapable of being The Earth 
cut up. For a thing which is not composite cannot be cut. which the 
For a composite nature can be dissolved. But if it can be coe 
cut... And if it has these (qualities) in its nature, it has cannot be 
no (immutable) Essence in its nature, and it shows that the - 
natures which (spring) from it are composite creations. For 
that Grave is built, it is certainly composed and... But if L. 40. 
the Architect of the work is skilled in building it is right 
that it should be put together cunningly. These Stones, p. 94,1, 8. 
therefore, which were compounded there show concerning the 
Earth from which they were cut, that it also is a composite 
nature. 

And just as if any one asks about natural stones . .. as to The Earth 
whence they were cut, it is possible to declare and say that “ould be 


damaged 
they are cut and hewn from some place or other—a thing by the 


whereof also a building in our country is a witness to us—it i 
is right, moreover, to ask whence had this Earth (such re- 
sources) that these Stones were cut from it. For it is clear cf. p. xxx. 
that they were made either from something or from nothing. hea 
For they cannot say that it exists of itself; for ... refutes 

them. And, therefore, let the great deep and abyss which 

is in that quarry, from which these Stones were cut, refute 

them. And when BAN, the Builder, built to make the Grave ct. pp- 
for the Darkness. he made that great pit in his Domain for ***°*!™ 
the Sons of his Domain. And whence was the deficiency P. 95. 

of that Earth filled up (again); for if it was fair before it 
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became lacking, it was exceedingly and endlessly disfigured 
after it had been cut. 

Thus, the idle tales have become and are a laughing- 
stock. For if the stone-cutters operate on that Earth, they 
are at the same time carrying it forth into the Domain of 
the Darkness. And if it has not a nature to remain in a 
Domain which is not its own, then how does it imprison in a 
Grave built from itself the Darkness which is foreign to its 


nature ? 
Have And, again, if this Earth stretches unto the Earth of the 
1000 Darkness, is it not the fact that, since it is beaten out and 
a Common 


everywhere bordering upon it (i.e., the Darkness), it has all‏ ܗ 
separate become one earth in the Domain of the Light, and in the‏ 
Earths? Domain of the Darkness? And it is found that one earth‏ 
supports them both. These are fine Gods and (eternal)‏ 
Entities which are supported by one another! And if it is one,‏ 
as also it is one, for it must be one, then either it is all dark‏ 
Cf. xev. 7. towards the Good and towards the Evil, or, again, it is luminous‏ 
towards both. For it is impossible that the half of it towards‏ 
P. 96. the Darkness is dark, and the half of it towards the Light is‏ 
luminous, because its fixed nature will not allow it. For it‏ 
is one in its Essence. Or a great gulf exists in the middle‏ 
between these two Earths, and does not allow them to go‏ 
forth to one another.‏ 
If a great And if a mighty gulf which separates above and below‏ 
aude does exist there, how did the Darkness cross to the Domain‏ 
of the Good (Being) without a bridge? Or did he forsooth‏ ܨ re‏ 
how could make a bridge over it and cross? For those to whom it‏ 
is easy to speak falsely in everything, it is not difficult‏ ܨ 
to lie.‏ 
And if they say that he crossed without a bridge, even‏ 
if they speak falsehood, they are refuted. For if the two‏ 
sides can cross over one to another without a bridge, a‏ 
wide gulf being in the middle, they are found to be spiritual,‏ 
and they are not heavy bodies, and it is evident that for‏ 
Natures which are thus subtle and light, a supporting Earth‏ 
is not required as for bodies. Therefore, either let them‏ 


appeal to the Earth, and it shows that they are corporeal, 
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and are unable to cross the gulf without a bridge. Or let 
them appeal to the Abyss, and if they flew and crossed it P. 97. 
they are spiritual, and are not dependent upon the Earth. 

And if they flee from these two (alternatives) to (the theory How 


of) a bridge .. [they are refuted] for when the sons of the 100 be 
Darkness bridged (?) the Great Abyss, to cross it, with what con- 


i ܕ‎ 1 817 structed 
(did they make it) and how? And how did they bridge it; between 


for those who build a bridge fix (?) its foundations (lit , legs) ܣ‎ 
on both sides as rivers show, or a deep which is bridged. Why, 
therefore, did they bridge it? And how were the Sons of the 
Darkness able without a bridge to . . . their companions . . . 

or did they, perhaps, . . . cross the bridge . . . since they were 

on one side, and the Sons of the Light on the other side! 

And if that bridge was... the waste in the middle would 

make it useless. But if it was . . . it would not allow 

them to cross; and thus the twisting of Mani has come to 

an end. 


But if the Earth was all one, since it stretches towards If the 
Good and Evil, are they not ashamed when they say con- ek 
cerning the one, that is to say, concerning the one Essence ܣܝ‎ 
that the half of it which is towards Good is good, and the of Dark- 
half of it which is towards Evil is evil? But if it is in its 7°F2"4 
Essence praiseworthy (?) O what ridiculous Teaching—how can Pollution. 
the Essence of the Earth be praiseworthy (7) [when it touches 


the vile Harth which was opposite ? }. 


And if those illustrations of the Sun and Shadow which P. 98, 1.8 
they bring forward do belong to things; if (they are) Earths 1 [9 


> the Dark- 
because they are dense bodies, they touched one another 09 
and were limited by one another . . . how is it (the Light) ] 900 = 


limited by the Darkness, seeing that the Light scatters the 
Darkness and rends it asunder and (enters) into its Domain, 


and... also its nature... ? L. 28. 
For (as regards) the Sun and the Shadow which touch Mani’s 

one another, the nature of the Sun has no [gross and dense] tine ct 

body . . . to destroy the Shadow, and the Light which is > 7 


here... seeing that no other body is interposed. More- L. 38. 
over, a Shadow is not a nature (in) itself. Tor it is the child 
of that substance, either of stone or wood, standing in the P. 99. 


If the 
nature of 
Light and 
Darkness 
is con- 
sidered, 
Light 
ought to 
have 
made the 
Assault. 


Primitive 
Light and 
Light 
which is 
visible 
now must 
be dif- 
ferent in 
kind. 


P. 100, 1. 
14. 


Mani’s in- 
consistent 
Teaching. 
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face of the Light; and apart from the Light a Shadow cannot 
be produced. 

But if they say that, although there was no dense body 
which hinders the Light, the Light was not able to enter the 
Domain of that Darkness; they confess, though unwillingly, 
that they are ‘bound Natures’ in Essence, and that they are 
unable to depart from their (respective) territories. But if 
they are ‘bound Natures,’ fixed in their places like mountains, 
how did they make an Assault on one another and enter into 
one another? And it is very probable that if they do make 
an Assault on one another, the Light has extension and 
radiance and effulgence and rays, so that its effulgence may 
stretch afar. And if the rays of such a thing (as this Light) 
the nature of which is to scatter its rays afar, were limited 
by external compulsion, and it did not cross the border of 
the Darkness, how do they know how to [announce] that 
the Darkness made an Assault on the Light—when it (7.e., 
the Darkness) has no (such) nature? And the Light which 
ought to have been victorious did not even make a stand 
for itself. 

For these things which they say do not occur in the case 
of this Darkness and Light which are here. Let them either 
appeal to the Light and Darkness which are here, or let 
them admit that this is not the same Light as exists there, 
but another. And if it-is not the same, why do they worship 
this Sun if it is not the same as that which is in the Domain 
of the Good (Being)? And if the Light and the Darkness 
are not the same, then this world was not mixed and brought 
into existence from these Natures. And whence then are 
these Luminaries which are in our sphere ? 

O what (is to be said) of a Teaching whose failures are 
more than its artifices (can remedy)! For as often as they 
need an argument they bring forward such proofs as these, 
and as often as an allegory suits them they concoct such tales 
as these. For Mani did not know that his deceit would enter 
the furnace of Truth. For where it suits him, he says that 
the Darkness made an Assault; but he does not remember 
that this visible Light shows him clearly that this cannot 
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be so. Again, where it suits him, he asserts that the Light 
is the Light of Souls, that is to say, that the Luminous Nature 
of the Soul is created (in the form of) Light of the Soul. But 
the worship with which he worships the visible Luminaries 
refutes him. Or can it be that the visible Sun is perversely 


(represented as) the God of the invisible Souls ? P. 101. 
@ But,” he says, “the Primal Man cast his five Bright au 0 
rig 


Ones (Ziw4né) into the mouth of the Sons of the Darkness, Ones 

in order that, as a hunter, he might catch them with his [net].” Siege 
And here it is found that the Sons of the Light are their food, 9 cast 
and that the Essence of the Sons of the Darkness [is akin] to 1] 9 
the Sons of the Bright Ones. To which of them is it like— 

to the Light, which is visible, or to the Wind which is in- 
visible ; to the Water which is cold, or to the Fire which is 

hot? ... 


* * * * * * 
Know that this world was not made from these refined L. 26. 
Natures, and it is necessary that . . . the creation of the world 


which was from such Natures. But if it was mixed out of 
these Bright Ones (ZiwAné), let them know that the refined 
Light was also made turbid by its opposite; but, concerning 
its nature, he declared that it is visible, [and? it consists of] 
hot Fire and cold Water. And still our question stands, 
(namely), to which of them (?.e., of the Bright Ones) was their 
(t.e., of the Sons of the Darkness) Root (Essence) itself like ? 
But know (?), O Mani, that the fish of the deep and birds of P. 102. 
the height are caught with a bait which is akin to them, as 
nature shows from which they bring illustrations. For from 
the quarter from which they bring illustrations, from there 
(they) can be refuted.... And if ... them, how does it 1, 15. 
oppose them, if it is true that from their own (Elements), 
and from the (Elements) of Darkness, the whole of it (¢.e., 
Creation) does exist as they say ? 

But as regards those who say that everything is created 1 ܨ‎ 
from nothing, and that devils and men have Freewill, and has given 
this Freewill produces good and evil actions—and if it be 79969 


1 Read ama for ܘܗܝܢ‎ p. 101, |. 40. 


L. 44. 
P. 103. 


From 
which 

of the 
Natures 
does the 
‘sConsum- 
ing Fire’’ 
come ? 


P. 104. 
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not so they have no Freewill at all—it is impossible that we 
should stand up (and) contend )7( 1 against them either in 
words* or in writings. For a nature is changed into every- 
thing according to the will of the Creator; in order that he 
may show that (Creation comes) not from ‘ bound Entities” 

like the Freewill of mankind [so the devils (2) have Freewill] 

. when those who persist in the arrogance of their Will do 
entreat and make supplication. And these (words) * thou 
has set thy heart on my servant Job, O (?) Satan “prove 
that he (7.e., Satan) has Freewill just as several passages from 
the Old Testament. But there are many (such passages) belong- 
ing to the New (Testament), and these are sufficient to stand 
on behalf of us and to contend * against our enemies. 

But, perhaps, this great confusion is a small thing to 
Mani; and it is right that we should turn again and ask him 
of this Consuming Fire, from which of these Natures does its 
consuming nature come? If it is from the Darkness, how does 
it injure the body which is akin to its nature’ And if it 
injures its nature, it would be right that it should injure 
itself also, if that nature which springs from it is injured. 
But if its harmfulness is from the Light, how could the Sons 
of the Darkness imprison it in their midst without being 
injured, seeing that bodies, their kinsmen, are not able to 
stand before its breath ? And if they are two, as if from 
the two Natures of Good and Evil, then how did they receive 
one another into union when they were opposed to one 
another? And all this (that he says, namely), ‘they loved 
one another’ is due to the fact that the difference between 
them is not known. And how did they become one mind, 
when they are both suspicious of the two Natures from which 
they have sprung? For when good and evil (persons) touch 
them (7.e., the Elements contained in Fire), they are both injured 
equally by both of them. And the good Fire which springs 
from the good Nature does not recognize the good, its kins- 
men, just as also the evil Fire does not discern the evil, its 

± Read —ehahs for «++ da, p. 102, 1. 33. 


2 Read perhaps ܒ ܡܠܐ‎ for elias, p. 102, 1. 35. 
3? Read ܘܦܢܬܦܬܫܝܢ‎ p. 103, 1. 16. 
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relatives. And in virtue of the test applied to this one Com- 
pound (7.e., Fire), we have a right to say that all that Mixture 
of the two Natures consists of one mingling of love. But 
if there are some of the Minglings which struggle with one 
another because they are opposed to one another, why does 
Fire not struggle with Fire ? 

Is it not thus plain to an intelligent person that all the ‘The Crea- 
creatures exist in natures which are different from one another A 
according to the Will of the Creator, He who prepared them 0 ܢ‎ 
for the numerous uses of mankind? And there are some that not from 
are akin to one another, and there are some which are opposed 3 eee 
to one another, according as it pleased the Will which arranges ] 
everything. But when they agree and differ deliberately, 
and exist in agreement and disagreement [it 1s obvious] that 
they are not made from Entities which differ. For if, on P. 105, 1 
account of the enmity which they have towards one another, ܝ‎ 
it is supposed that they are differentiated from one thing, 
then (it follows that) on account of the love which they have, 
they are known not to be made from Entities which are 
opposed to one another. For if those were created for our 
benefit (?) it is clear that we must recognize that likewise all 
of them were regulated for our sakes. For this is the true 
cause of their creation’ (7). For if Light and Darkness exist The _ 
for their own sakes, and not for our sakes, perhaps he is right (?) pee 
in thinking that they have enmity towards each other. But oe ÷: ܨ‎ 
if they exist for our sake and are both useful to us—the kind, not 
Light for toil and the Night for rest. . . . pod ܝ‎ 


8 * ܨ‎ * & x tion of 
Natures. 


{and they are useful to us] even if they have a war with one P. 106. 
another, but for us they both bring much peace and health. 
For when hot fire is necessary for us on account of its heat 
which is necessary to [warm us] it is supposed that because 
it is a consumer it is an enemy opposed to the things which 
are injured by it, and [why] do I (?) weary myself (?) with 
many details? For these many things can be explained even 
in. . . . Since they are all useful to mankind they are 


1 Read wmbhotst for ܕܒܥܬܗܝܢ‎ p. 105, |. 29. 
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all at peace with one another, (namely, those) which are 
supposed to be created from different Entities. For on 
account of the uses of man, which are unlike one another, 
creatures were created for his service, and are unlike one 
another. For if his use were (only) one, then it would be a 
single thing which was necessary for his service. And if his 
service were one, there would be one thing for his use. But * 
because everything is useful to him, everything was created 
for his use. 
And even those things which are considered unnecessary 
Pp. 107. are necessary (to promote) either his awe or his chastise- 
ment (?) or his fear, or in the course of his swimming through 
this world that this dwelling may not cause his nature to 
sink, (this dwelling) which also hated the true lodger (?); and 
the temporary lodging-place was acceptable to that Good 
L. 16. (Being) in His grace and not... but (he set) upon him the 
constraint of many troubles, that on account of the troubles 
that are in the world he should hate the dwelling and desire 
to return to his true profit. These are the true causes on 
account of which the different creatures which are unlike one 
another were created. 
See how But seek out completely? the creatures as related to one 
oe by another, and seek them out again as related to man, and see 
creatures that creatures which are not all useful to one another are all 
posite” useful to man, and those which are thought to be strange (to 
qualities. Gne another) are all related to the service of man. For how 
is the bull like the horse in running? And (vet) the swiftness 
of the horse and the slowness of the ox are both useful to man. 
p.1os. And how is the winter like the summer in comparison? And 
(yet) the coldness of the one and the heat of the other are a 
source of help to man. And how are fierce things like gentle 
things? And (yet) they both do one common service. And, 
therefore, their histories are too long and their numbers are 
too great, and their kinds are too abundant that we should 
labour (?) to complete the comparison of them, but some 


tastes (i.e., specimens) of them are sufficient to convince con- 
cerning them all. 


3 1 
± Read ,ܡܛܠ ܕܝܢ‎ p. 106, 1. 41. 2 Read ܕܫܡܠܐ‎ p. 107, 1. 28. 
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But those Heretics who do not examine creatures accord- Mani- 
‘ 0 F 3 chwans 
ing to the reason of their use in relation to us, but compare attribute 
creatures with one another (saying) “how is the Darkness the use- 


: : . ‫. . fulness of 
like the Light, and sweet like bitter, and that which harms creatures 


like that which is harmed,’ when they bring comparisons of Ao 
one thing with another, they cause the simple to err by means °f Light. 
of their names, and because childhood has not (sufficient) 
knowledge to oppose them, it is perplexed. But also they 

are refuted by their own words. For because they perceived 

that everything was created as for our service—for there is 

no single thing among all these which is benefitted but they 

must needs make an assumption and say ‘“‘that it is due to the 

Light which is mingled with all,” and to that cause the benefit P. 109, 
of everything is to be ascribed, [and] they have confessed, 
though unwillingly, that if a man is helped by them all, (then) 

they all were created on his account. 

We turn, again, to examine that thing which they also 20001 
investigate, (namely), of what use are harmful creeping for the 
things which have been created. But being eager to win, ` of 
they have been quickly defeated. For how does a creeping @nimals. 
thing do harm, seeing that even in it, as they have said, there 
is mixed in it some of the Good Nature which is scattered 
through everything? And where is the Evil that is not mixed 
in an innocent lamb, if it is scattered in everything? And 
so it is possible to distinguish between Good and Evil by 
means of wolves and lambs, and by means of serpents and 
doves, and the Mixing of Good and Evil has appeared in 
man alone! And how are wolves always evil and rapacious, Cf. p. xix. 
and lambs always illtreated and innocent, whereas men some- pe 
times ravage like wolves and sometimes are illtreated like 
lambs ? Who is he who arranged these things . . . and who P. 110, 1. 
is he who [gave] to creatures a ‘bound Nature’ so that creatures 2 
[have a fixed disposition], and to man gave an independent 
Will ? 

If the Darkness has Freewill—for behold as they say, by If Light 
its Will it made an Assault, and, again, if the Light has an 3 <® 
independent nature—if from two natures which have Freewill Sa ed 


eewill, 
and Independence and Thought all creatures have come, why do 


not all 
things 
possess it? 


Does man 
alone 

come from 
a Mixing? 


P. 111. 


Retuta- 
tory 
Summary. 


If the Sun 
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from the 
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Cf. p. xii. 
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how (?)1 is it that they all have not Life, and all have not 
Thought, as also they all have not independent Freewill ? 
And here it is found that man alone is from these two Natures 
which have these (qualities), because he also has such (quali- 
ties) as these. Whence therefore? came the rest of creatures. 
and of beasts and plants which do not possess these (qualities), 
and are not from the two Natures from which man comes ? 
Or let them be convinced that there is one Will which created 
everything from nothing, as was useful for Freewill and for 
our boldness? )1( according to the reasoning which we wrote 
above. 

But consider also that according as it suits their cause: 
they learn to construct discourses, but because they are 
(artificially) constructed they are reduced to nothing, and 
because they are decked out they are refuted, and because 
they are powerless they are not able to stand in a contest. 

For they say that everything which injures is from the 
Evil (Nature), just as everything which helps is from the 
Good (Nature). And they say concerning the Sun that it 
purifies from Evil, because it goes and comes every day to the 
Domain of the Good one, which is a purification. And yet 
the eye which fixes its gaze much upon it is injured by its 
strength, but if it fixes its gaze to look on the shadow or thick 
darkness it is not injured, and so it is found that the Sun of 
the Good (Being) is harmful. 

And if they say that it harms the body which is akin to: 
the Darkness, why did it not always harm it, but instead (of 
that) it actually gave Pleasure to it? And how is the Soul 
which is in the midst of it (and) akin to the nature of the 
Light harmed by the Body ? For it causes it to sin, since the 
Bitterness (?) of the Darkness is not all like itself, as also the 
Pleasantness of Light is not the same in everything. For 
this visible Darkness by its colour confuses the eye, and does 
not imprison it; it is rather Satan who by Thought enslaves 
the Soul, and it is not the Colour (which does it), and this 


1 Read ܐܝܟܢ‎ for ܐܝܟ‎ [{'. 110, line 21. 


2 Read ܗܟܢܠ‎ p. 110, 1. 35 (last word). 
3 Read perhaps ܠܡܖܪܕܘܬܢ‎ a, “instruction,” p. 110, .ܐ‎ 48 (first word). 
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(Darkness) which has Colour has no Thought. And the 
Primal Darkness from which they both come, on account 
of its (greedy) hunger, harmed the Light which it ‘ passionately @ pp. 


desired and ate, and sucked in, and swallowed, and imprisoned 19 
in its midst, and mixed in its limbs.’ sliv. 1. 16; 


And what is the nature of all of this harmful (Darkness), [35 


seeing that this Darkness, which is from it, confuses us by Primal 


its Colour, and Satan, who is from it, by his Thought slew epee 


the Light, but the Primal Darkness crushed it with its teeth ? ܗܣ‎ 
8 . . . . . ‫. mus ܘ‎ 
And just as this Darkness is not like itself, so neither is different. 


the Light (like itself). For this Sun by its Colour delights us, So is 
and not by its Voice, and the Soul which in his (Mani’s) ihe Bon 
Teaching is akin to it (¢.e., the Sun), delights by means of its 3 


Voice, and not by its Colour. And how is this Sun wanting the Soul 


é dif. 
in Thought (?), and how does the Darkness not possess Speech fate 
like its original Father? ... the creation and learned... ` 


to give to them his Refining that he may bring them to the Soul can 
House of Life. And why does the Moon go on quietly, and 58 
why are the stars in silence? If they all come from an Pp. 113. |, 
eloquent Nature, why are they not all eloquent like the Ms 
Nature from which they come ? 

And though Bodies are from the Darkness, as they say, 
they have Speech and Mind? (and) Beauty. and there is no 

. and as regards the lightly-moving Luminaries which are 
from an Element endowed with Speech which shuts up their 
mouths like a scorpion . . . let them be refuted concerning 
the Luminaries (and shown) that because they are lamps 
created for our service, the Sun and Moon are rightly 
deprived (?) of Speech. For by Speech [our superiority in the The 


: : : Mosaic 
rank of creatures is clearly demonstrated and the Luminaries are} socount 
for our service, God . . . [so the Luminaries] are found 0 ܨ‎ 

Teatlon 


against them, so that though they do not wish it they estab- is the true 
lish the word which Moses wrote. For when God created 9 
everything for the service of man, and that he might show 

that creatures were created to serve him, He did not give 

them Speech and Mind as (He did) to him that their inferiority Speech is 


1 Read perhaps whaagh, p. 113, 1. 18. 
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God's gift might prove about them that they were certainly for service, 
to man. 


359 7 also, the superiority of man proves concerning him that he 
a 


is certainly to be served. And not only harmful creatures did 
1005 He create for the service of Adam; for it might be thought 
show that if they were harmful they might be able to cause him 
ae harm, on this account God created those creatures which are 
< ܨ‎ and fierce, and those which are terrible, and those which are cruel, 
harmful and those which are harmful, in order that the sovereignty 
10 the of Adam might be seen, set over all like that of God. But 
he possessed this power over them before he sinned, but they 
received this power against him after he had sinned. There- 
fore God said, let us make man in our Image, that is in the 
Image of His authority, so that just as the authority of God 
rules over all so also the yoke of Adam’s lordship had been 
set over everything. 
Manis Let them tell us, therefore—those who speak against the 
00 © God of Moses—how they speak against that Scripture to the 
fhe Ligne Truth of which they themselves are witnesses. For the 
Scripture declares that God gave to man dominion and 
P.J15,1. authority over the earth, and behold now . . . [we see] that 
> it is so, but, according to the scripture of the Heretics, it is 
not only to man that they give honour and dominion, but 
to all the Parts of the Light, because they say “they are 
from one Great and Glorious Essence.” And because they 
desired to give worship to those that serve, those Manicheans 
are sun-worshippers, who have compelled mankind who ought 
to be served to offer worship to the things of creation. Con- 
sider, then, how they are refuted by the things of creation. 
For it is a fact (lit., found) that they have magnified the Sun 
and the Moon more than mankind. Let them tell us which 
is greater—a thing that is excellent by its Light and its 
Effulgence, or a thing which is excellent by its Reason and 
Knowledge. For if a thing that is excellent by Light is 
superior, let them blot out their scriptures and annul their 
doctrines, and put their words to silence, and deny their 
faith and sit down and weep for themselves. 
Why has And why have they not Radiance like fire, if that Radiance 
the Soul i. excellent ? So that they may also be asked (this question) 
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—if they are from that Effulgent Nature, why have they not not Efful- 
the Radiance of their kinsman? If, therefore, some one pro- hagas 
duces a fire in a desert by the rubbing of a flint, or of 7 
something else, that he may make there a great flame Soul is 
from a great heap—of the two, (namely), that great fire < 
which has a great Radiance, and the small mortal who has 89 


an excellent Mind, which is the greater? For if the rays P. 5 
of the fire have suffered! )1( themselves to be confined for ! 2! 
a long time, the hidden beams” of the Mind (are such that) 
this creation has no power against them that they should 
be confined by it. For a lamp which can be confined in the 
midst of a vessel can prove concerning every Light that exists, 
that it can be confined in some hollow or other. But there 
is no hollow to confine the Mind; for it is confined in the 
body, and more excellent than it ; and in the midst of creation, 
and is more than it; and in the hollow of creation, and it 
has no power against it; for it is limitless because even unto 
God who is not limited its extent reaches. 

2t them, therefore, either be persuaded honestly, or let If the 
them be vehemently plied with questions: either man is fo Go 
more honourable than all, and all created things are assigned ⁄ arp a 
for his servige, or else there is one head (?), the nature of Light, ne 
as they say. Why, then, are the Parts of this Light which 1 
are in a deaf man, deaf-mutes, and those which are in a blind ther 
man are changed into their opposite (7.e., become Darkness). anil abe 
and those which are in a dumb man are silent, and those 19 
which are in a scorpion inject poison. And if the Evil (principle) 0 117, |. 
has prevailed and overcome them, behold in doves and in 
lambs the Good Parts are many, why, therefore, are 
those in a dove not cunning, and those in lambs not wise ? 
And so it is discovered that Darkness possesses cunning 
and wisdom . . . because this Darkness is cunning . . . the 
Good Nature ... So also at all times the simplicity of that L. 43. 
Good Nature has been conquered, and is conquered by this 


cunning of that evil Nature. For it has both power and P. Ls. 


1 Read perhaps alam foral, ew, p. 116, 1. 23. 
* Read mma, for eorlyy, p. 116, 1. 25. 
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P. 119. 


P. 120. 
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wisdom. For a lion shows, and a wolf and a dragon, that 
they are cunning and crafty, and that they are wise and strong ; 
just as a lamb, together with a dove, shows that they are weak 
and simple. So that simpleness and weakness show an in- 
clination towards that Nature whose Parts are numerous in 
them. But if they bring other illustrations (to prove) that 
the Darkness bears witness to its own weakness,—for it always 
fails before the Light,—they have (thereby) refuted and dis- 
credited the starting-point of their doctrine, though they do 
not perceive it. For there they relate how the Darkness 
conquered the Light and ` swallowed it.’ 

But, perhaps. they are glorying over this, that they enchant 
the serpent and charm the scorpion, and “the cunning of 
the serpent is conquered by Enchantment, and the poison of 
the scorpion is charmed and conquered with it (7.e., the 
serpent).” Wise are these investigators whose wisdom has 
conquered even the cunning of the serpent—that is to say, 
their wisdom is mocked at by the cunning of the Devil! For 
the Devil himself is enslaved that he may enslave, and he 
subjects himself to be their slave so as to become their lord. 
For he subjects himself in those things which do not harm 
him in order that they may be subject to him in those things 
which cause their death. For the Devil himself, on account 
of his subtlety, enters into the serpent as he was concealed 
in it from the beginning, and as those of the house of Adam 
thought that a serpent was speaking with them; and because 
they were not willing to contemplate the invisible (being), 
who had taken up his abode in it (i.e., the serpent), they were 
drawn after the external (audible) voice which called them. 
But when they thought that they were obeying the serpent, 
they became the disciples of Satan who was in it, and they did 
not perceive it. But let us pass on with few words, because 
there is no time to finish the whole account of the Serpent. 
But even if we turn from the account of it, we come again 
to the account of his disciples—as it were from the Serpent 
to the sons of the Serpent. So since the Devil does everything 
by means of a serpent, at that time of Enchanting the Devil 
does not reveal himself that he is there. For he knows that they 
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flee from him because he is hateful. But he causes it to be 
supposed concerning the serpent that it is made subject to 
the Enchantment in order that they may believe that that 
Enchantment is from God, so that while they are persuaded 
on account of the serpent to learn Enchantment, they may 
be persuaded to serve Satan by means of Enchantment. 

Let us ask, therefore, the Sons of the Serpent (7.e., the How are 
Heretics), soncerning the serpent as to how it is persuaded, or 00 ܢ‎ 
how it is enslaved by Enchantment, seeing that other natures, conquer 


all kinds 
although they are Sons of the Evil One, as they say, are not of Evil by 


persuaded by Enchantment. And how is that a single Nature, Jae 
part of which is conquered and part of it not? If that Enchant- ments? 
ment is powerful, why did it not enslave all the Parts of the 

Evil One? And if that Evil One is too powerful for Enchant- 

ment, [weak and feeble] is whoever was persuaded. And if the 

power of the Good (Being) is mixed in the Enchantment and 

the name of the True (Being) associated with it so that it (the 
Enchantment) becomes a weapon whereby serpents and scorpions &. Luke x. 
and all the power of the Enemy may be overcome, then (we may 

ask) was there not a single sorcerer or enchanter in the Domain 

of the Good (Being) who might have gone forth and enchanted 

that great Dragon which was assaulting them in the beginning ? P. i21. 
But, perhaps, the Sons of the Light had not yet learnt this 
Enchantment. And from whom then does this discovery come 

after a time ? For owing to the lack of this Enchantment per- 

haps, which had not yet been learnt that All-devouring + (Serpent, Cf. pp. 

or Dragon) was not bound which crawled forth from its Domain 1010 
and swallowed the innocent ones, the Sons of the Light. And eee ; 
what authority did Jesus give his disciples to conquer serpents : 
and scorpions—the authority of Enchantment or the authority 

of Faith ? And if Faith is from God, He (thereby) asserts that 
Enchantment is from Satan. He, therefore, by his cunning 
arranged such fetters as these, allowing himself to be bound 

in order to bind; so that when they come to bind him by 
Enchantment he may turn and bind them by impiety. 


1 Lit., ‘that which sucks in (its prey)’—the word is found in the Hymn 
of the Soul, see ‘Texts and Studies,’ Vol. V., part 3, p. 12, 13, and p. 20, 
58b. Wright translated “loud breathing.” The rendering given above is 
based on the passages to which reference is made in the margin. 
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And how do they say ‘the Primal Man’? For even with‏ ܨܣ 
chean in- regard to the name of this one they go far astray. For they are‏ 
eee content to understand the Scriptures in a perverse way. For‏ 
John i. 4. the passage is written in the Gospel that “‘ the Life is the Light‏ 
P. 122. of man’’; but the Greek Gospel explains that the Life is the Light‏ 
of men. They have combined and made from the word ‘ man,”!‏ 
as it is written in the Syriac (the explanation) that this (word)‏ 
refers to a (single) man, that is the Primal Man, the Father‏ 
of the Five Shining Ones whom they call Zrwiné (the Bright‏ 
Ones).‏ 
Opinions And those things which Bardaisan makes (7.e., considers to be)‏ 
"five Entities, Mani makes (to be) from a single Essence. And‏ 
this conflict is not ours. For it is right for us to lift ourselves‏ ܣ ܠ 
trasted. from between two serpents in order that they may fight with‏ 
one another for the victory which is itself altogether a defeat‏ 
in other respects. Because Mani was unable to find another‏ 
way out. he entered, though unwillingly, by the door which Bar-‏ 
daisan opened.‏ 
Their For because they saw that this Body is well put together.‏ 
about the 2nd that its seven senses are arranged in order, and that there‏ 
is in the heart an instrument for the impulses of the Soul, and‏ ܪ a‏ 
that there is in the tongue a harp of speech, they were ashamed‏ 
to speak blasphemy against it (7.e., the Body) in plain terms.‏ 
and they had recourse to cunning, and divided it into two parts.‏ 
But they suppose that its nature (7) is from Evil, and its work-‏ 
P. 123. manship from the Archons, and the cause of its arrangement is‏ 
from Wisdom. And she (t.e.. Wisdom) showed an image of‏ 
her own beauty to the Archons, and to the Governors, and she‏ 
deceived them thereby so that when they were stirred up te‏ 
make (something) in imitation of what they saw, each of them‏ 
should give from his treasure whatever he had; and that‏ 
owing to this cause their treasures should be emptied of what‏ 
they had snatched away.‏ 
And since Mani saw in this place that he was not able to‏ 
cross the river at any other place, he was forced to come and cross‏ 
where Bardaisan crossed. For he, too. spoke thus concerning‏ 


1 Ephraim means that the Syriac word may be taken either as singular ot 
plural. 
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the Primal Man: “ By means of the image which he showed 
to the Sons of the Darkness he compelled them.”’ 

And because here they both say the same thing, the same Their 
thing may be said against them both, so that by means of 1:0 ܨ(‎ 
the Truth which is not divided against itself, the two divided ܢܡ‎ 
ones may be overcome, (the two) who in this passage have 
clothed themselves with (a semblance of) agreement against 
the Truth. But a single passage which the true Apostle spoke 
dissolves their fabrications without trouble. For he said that 
‘your Bodies are temples of God, and whoever shall destroy 1 Cor. vi. 
the temple of God, him will God destroy.’ If, therefore, the | ܕ‎ js, 
Body belongs to corruption, as they say, who cut off hope as 16, 17. 
regards their Bodies, why is he destroyed who destroys it, seeing P- ܝ‎ 
that even when he does not destroy it the Body pertains to 
corruption? But if he is destroyed who destroys it, it is clear 
that its Architect and Regulator is God, and not the Sons of the 
Darkness as Mani said, nor the foolish Governors as Bardaisan 


said. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH DISCOURSE. 


‘True, un- 
like false, 
obedience 
will not 
listen to 
seductive 
Heresy. 


P. 124, 1. 
38. 


See how 
Mani, the 
last of the 
great 
heretics, 
is refuted 
by Ezek. 


vii. 


P. 125, 1. 
18. 


Ezek. 
vill. 8. 


THE FIFTH DISCOURSE AGAINST THE 
FALSE TEACHINGS. 


Bor true obedience is the likeness of a pure betrothed (maiden), 
who is not drawn after the voices of strangers; and the ear 
which turns aside a little from the Truth is like the Aduiteress 
who turns aside from her consort; and the ear which is led 
to all Teachings is like the harlot who is persuaded by every one 
who calls her. Let us, therefore, refute that erring obedience 
which is infected by the words of the liar, which, instead of the 
name of the true Bridegroom, loves the name of its corrupter. 
For it has consented that the name of Mani should be pro- 
claimed over it, and not the name of the Messiah. 

And because this is the Teaching which comes from the 
party of Marcion and Valentinus and Bardaisan and he is the last 
of all. that is to say, the dregs, lower than that above him, so 
this one (7.e., Mani) is more abominable than those before him. 
But in the evil times of the world this Teaching has sprung up 
in the world’s latter time. And because it has fought much 
against the Truth, let us speak a little against it, and it is not 
we, but the Truth which speaks against it. But the substance 
of this Teaching while appearing small and insignificant to 
those simple ones who are not acquainted with it is like the 
hole which the Blessed Ezekiel saw in the wall. For though 
that hole was insignificant and small, great evils and numerous 
abominations and the secret things of shame were inside it. 
But that passage (of Scripture) which commanded Ezekiel to 
dig in the wall which was a veil over the hateful things, by the 
power of that holy passage, let us also remove the veil of this 
foul teaching so that the hated things inside it may be exposed. 

31 
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But I do not wish to speak of all of them because they are P. 126. 
unclean, just as the holy Prophet was unable to make his 
mouth a channel for the hateful filth... . 

But let us be like the illustrious Prophet (observing) how, 
as often as it was possible for him to say (something), he said 
(it); also (let us observe) what he said, also that he did not 
(utter) all these things, but only some of them, those things 
which are omitted being intelligible to the wise by means of these 
things which are uttered. Therefore the holy Voice commanded Ezek. viii. 
the Prophet obedient in everything (and said) ‘go in and see the me 
great abominations which they are doing here.’ And he went 
in and saw all the idols of the House of Israel portrayed on the 
wall. So also Mani painted in colours on a scroll—as some Mani’s 
of his disciples say—the likenesses of the wickedness which he pean 
created out of his mind, placing on hideous (pictures) the name 
of the Sons of the Darkness that it might declare to his disciples 
the ugliness of the Darkness that they might abhor it, and placing 
on beautiful things the name of the Sons of the Light “in order 
that its beauty may in itself indicate to them that they should P. 127. 
desire it,” as he said, “I have written them in books and pic- 
tured them in colours; let him who hears them in words also 
see them in an image, and let him who is unable to learn them 
from . . . learn them from pictures.” And perhaps he actually 
worships these likenesses which are pictured there. 

But the Voice said again to the Prophet: ‘Turn again and Ezek. viii. 
see greater abominations than these; and he went in and saw ae 
women sitting and weeping for Tammuz. And wherein was 
this abomination greater than the first ones except that those 
images of heathenism were considered to be images of the living 
God, whereas here Tammuz is being worshipped and bewailed, 
idle and adulterous as he 18 7 So on this account this abomina- 
tion was greater than those. And, therefore, corresponding to ‘Yhe 
those vain mourning women who were bewailing the god Tammuz 6 
who was slain on account of his adultery by a wild boar,—whom, ` ae 
moreover, they suppose to be a god,—come see here also those Mani- 
idle women of the party of Mani—those whom they call ‘ the 07 
Righteous Ones’ (ZADDIQATHA), because they multiply wicked- 
ness. For they also are idle, and sit on account of the Bright 
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Ones (Zrwané), the Sons of the Light, ° whom the Darkness 
came forth and swallowed.” 

Again He who commanded said to him who was commanded : 
“Turn again and see greater abominations than these’’; and 
he went in and saw between the porch and the altar—for beside 
the porch was built the altar of their offerings—‘ about twenty- 
five men with their backs to the Temple of the Lord.” But 
by the word ‘backs’ he means their nakedness. And by 
reason of this ignominy which they displayed over against the 
Temple of the Holy One, this sin was greater than the first ones, 
and the middle ones ; and these, it is said, were rising early and 
worshipping the Sun. And in the case of these it is written 
that they worshipped only the Sun; but Mani went on to 
teach his disciples to worship the Moon. For they worship the 
Sun and the Moon, luminaries by which those who worship 
them become dark. But when the Sun comes to the West 
they worship the West, as do the Marcionites their brethren. 
For it was right that by this worship the common kinship should 
be manifested.1 And because the name of 


who said . . . that a place (?) limits him who can be limited ; 
they wish (?) to flee from him. ... For if the heaven is 


enclosed (?) by a gulf which any one wishes to cross... 
how much more exceedingly is He in every place whom 
gulfs and places are not able (to contain)! But these abomina- 
tions which Ezekiel saw, perhaps they are allegories . —_ the Mani- 
cheans believe thus. For he assumed at the beginning two 
Entities and two Domains, and two Elements, and two Roots. 
Let him, therefore, be asked about the two if there are only two ; 
for each of these two because it is a single thing, must be alto- 
gether like itself. But if there is in it anything which is not like 
it, it is falsely called one. For it is clear that that thing which 
is not like it in nature is not part of its nature. Let us hear, 
therefore, when he explains (the change of) one into many which 
are not like it in nature, nor is it like them, nor are these like 
those. And first of all he assumes a Space, and how is a Space 


± Read perhaps ,ܬܬܒܦܣܩܢ‎ p. 129, 1. 4 (first word). 
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like God? For one limits and the other is unlimited; and one 
confines and the other is not confined ; and the one has Person- 
ality and Knowledge and Power and Wisdom, and in Him (?) 
are Grace and Freedom, and the other has none of these things, 
though concerning the nature of the Space there is an un- 
deniably great discussion. For not only is the Space not 
like God, but [nezther is it like] itself (¢.e., homogeneous), (being) Cf. p 
dark and luminous as they say it is there. And let the dis- ܨ‎ 
cussion be choked by means of inquiry, and this is the noose 
which they have thrown round their own necks. For let them p. 131. 
be asked concerning that Space, whether half of it is dark and 
half of it luminous, and whether half of it is good and half 
of it is evil, and whether its sides which are towards the 
Good are like the Good, and its gulfs which are towards the 
Bitter are like the Darkness. If they say that the half of it 
towards the Good is Good, and the half of it towards the Evil 
is Evil, this is difficult to accept; for since that Space which con- 
fines both of them is one, how is half of it good, and half of it 
evil? For they cannot make two (separate) Spaces, and suppose 
a third Space between Space and Space. Concerning the pro- 
perty of this third Space there is a third inquiry as to what 
it is, and whose it is, and whom it resembles. For of necessity, 
that Space which confines is one, and many differences and 
boundaries are found in the midst of it. For boundaries do 
not bound and limit Space as if it came to an end, but they 
bound things in the midst of Space, that is to say, either 
houses or cities or lands or mountains or plains or kingdoms 
or peoples who are bounded one with another by the sea or P. 132. 
dry land. 

But if they say that that Space is altogether the same (i7.e., 
homogeneous), though (?) it is stretched over the Good and over 
the Evil, it is clear that either it belongs to both of them or that 
both of them belong to it. For by the one yoke which fell 
upon the two Entities they have become subject to those two, 
(namely), the great yoke which ruled over them (?) And, there- 
fore, even the distinct are not distinct. For the equal yoke 
cast upon them does not allow them to escape from being them- 
selves conformed to its equality, except in this respect, (namely), 
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that a person who is in the midst of Space cannot occupy the 
whole of that Space. 

And if it be not so, fashion in thy mind that whoever is in the 
midst of that Space, and has a body must necessarily ' be limited 
also. For the place which limits him is greater than he is. But 
anything which is not in Space cannot be limited; there is no 
Space to limit it. 

And on this account that pre-eminence which the Teachings 
give to Space, the true Teaching gives to God, because He is 
His own Space. For greater are the praises which Bardaisan 
uttered concerning Space than those which he uttered concerning 
the God in the midst of Space, which (praises) are not suitable 
for Space, but for God. For if they are suitable for Space their 
Space is found to be more excellent than their God. But the 
true word (i.e., piety) demands praises as it demands acts of 
worship, and presents them to the one great and adorable (Being). 
For as it is not right to worship idols that there may not be 
many gods with the One, so it is not right to bestow the title of 
‘Existence ° on Space along with God. And as it is not right to 
postulate another power which is able to command God, so it is 
not right to postulate a Space which is able to limit God. For 
if He is made subservient in one respect, this is a great blasphemy. 
For, as He does not command all if He is commanded, so He does 
not limit all if He is limited. For if the (title of) Commander 
is necessary to His lordship, the (title of) Space is also necessary. 
For if all commanders are under His command, as they say, all 
places too are included within His greatness, as we say. that is, 
as the Truth requires. 

But he went on to say that that God has also a Luminous 
Earth, and that He dwells upon it. And as he made Him 
depend upon Space, so he made Him depend upon an Earth. 
For he did not say that that Earth was a thing made and 
arranged for the sake of His possessions: as the true Prophet 
said concerning the true God: ‘not in vain did he create it, 
but that His Creation might dwell in it.’ And as He made the 
Earth for the lower beings He made Heavens for the higher 
beings, and those things and these (exist) for the sake of beings 


' Read perhaps ares for was, p. 132, 1. 34. 
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made and created, spiritual and corporeal. For He before His 
creation was not. dependent upon a Heaven on which to dwell, 
nor upon a Space (or Domain) within which to be. 

But as for Mani and Marcion, the one before, the other after, God and 
with Bardaisan in the middle, one inquiry is directed against es te 
the three of them. But let Marcion be asked first as (being) Heresies. 
the first—if those Heavens actually exist for the Stranger it is 3 
clear that he is not one Entity, but two unlike one another. opinion of 


And if a Space surrounds him, then again there are three Entities, yen 
and the Space is not like the Heavens, nor do they both resemble 

God. God is found to be weak and inferior to the two of them. P. 135, 1. 
For it is found that a Space surrounds him as being an inferior, 13 
and that the Heavens bear him up as being weak, not to mention of Mani, 
other things which we shall not give at length, which indeed 00 
refute Mani also. For he names a Space and an Earth *4n. 
along with God as an actual existence. But Bardaisan (who 

was) in the middle and (was) clever, chose one and rejected the 

other ; and this (he did) in order that he might thereby refute 

his neighbour, and he did not know that that of which he was 
ashamed is the companion of that which he affirmed. For he 

said concerning God that He is in the midst of Space, but he 

does not [attribute actual existence to the Heavens as Marcion did L. 41. 
nor to a Luminous Earth as Mani]... . [Yet in his Teaching 

like them he limited God. For he made Space] support God L. 48. 
and he did not know that there is something outside God which P. 136. 
surrounds him; (and that) there is something beneath God 

which bears him up... . a self existent Space like God. For L. 11. 
both of them exist also, so that either the latter was dis- 

solved like the former, or the former was established like the 

latter. 

But, again, Mani goes on to make many things, five Natures 05 
which he calls Z1wAnz (the Bright Ones). And how, if he assumes en 
two Roots, can there be many (beings) confined in the midst 0:05 
of each of them? For how from [one source can such diverse Elements 
objects come as Light and Water, Wind and Fire?] ... These 33 
show concerning their nature as also Water and Light show that Root? 
their Root is not a single one. The fashioner of this Teaching L. 39. 
was foolish even if he was clever. For he says (there are) two 


H 


P. 137. 


P. 138. 
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Roots that we (?) may not say to him as Bardaisan said, (namely, 
that there are) five Roots (one) above (the other)... . 
* * * * * * * * 


divide one Nature into many Natures those which are com- 
posite. . . . And this is the refutation of those two [that Water 
and Fire and the other Bright Natures would injure one another 
if they existed together as neighbours]... without the contact 
of the Darkness which he represents as the opposite of the 
Entities, those Entities are found to be injurers of one another 
if they are really in existence. For thus their Existence 
demands, and so experience proves. But if they were created 
from nothing, the Will of the Maker is able to make them be at 
peace with one another, and to part’ them (in anger) one from 
another, when they were injuring, and being injured. 

And, therefore, let us inquire briefly concerning these two 
Roots, leaving on one side many questionings in their state- 
ments, (let us ask) whether they (7.e., the Entities) were in 


another if eontact with one another, or far from one another, or whether 


the Space 
was 
infinite ? 


Why the 
False 
Teachers 
have affi- 
nities 
with one 
another. 


one was below or above the other. And if he says that one 
was opposite to the other, then Marcion and Bardaisan are more 
subtle than he. For Bardaisan supposes that the Darkness 
was beneath, below everything; and Marcion represents the 
Stranger as being above everything. Therefore (it may be said), 
that if that Space in which they all dwell is one, and the 
length of that Space is immeasurable, and its breadth infinite. 
what (is meant by saying) that all those Entities were dwelling 
in the same neighbourhood, and one above the other or one 
behind the other? Was there not a chance that they would 
be scattered and be far from one another in that Space which 
is infinite ? 

So this proves concerning their Teaching that it is the 
elaborate arrangement of men. For the cause of this nearness 
of their Gods who are near to one another is evidently this, 
(namely), that it is because the false (Teachers) are near to one 
another ; on this account they bring their Gods together. And 
because they are imprisoned in the midst of one hollow of 


± Or perhaps ‘‘make them distant,” see note (a), p. 138 
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Creation, therefore they have imprisoned their Gods within 

one Space. And because they are not able to go outside of P. 139, 1. 
this world, lest the argument should be brought against them 9 
“Whence did you perceive their Gods’? they have managed 

to construct causes which result in their Gods being in the 
midst of this world so that the effect might be that from these 

Gods they received the revealed Teaching concerning their 
secrets. And as children who play on a wide staircase, when 

one sits on the lowest step his companion, in order to anger him, 

sits on the middle step, and in order to resist both another sits 

on the upper step, even such are the heralds of Error. To P. 140. 
resist each other they have named Places some of which are 

more compressed (i.e., lower) than others, and Gods who are 
higher than their companions. In the sport of children the (same) 

story (?) is found. For children who are older than one another 

have ranks one above another. But they (the Teachers) have 
named empty Domains and idle Gods who do not exist, and 
futile stories which have no root. 

And because Mani saw that before him his two elder In Mani’s 
brethren, namely Marcion and Bardaisan, that one had said, + 
‘below’? and the other ‘ above ’—because he saw that if he < a 
said ‘ below,’ that had been said; and if he said ‘above,’ he: 9 
saw that it was not new (lit., ancient), not knowing how he 005 ܨܘܨܐ‎ 
should represent the two Entities which he introduced, when ee 
he saw that (the arrangement of them) above and below was 
taken, he represented them as being one opposite the other 
on ® level. 

For he, too, prophesied by the spirit of his brethren, and The False 
[the afore-mentioned . . .] 11083 (i.e., Matter) is found in all of 0) ܟ‎ 
them, for it is only in the Church that it is not found. And if 06. 
Htxé belongs to the evil Existence as they affirm [and because 
the Church does not preach 77068 in the Church, Hire is not 
in the Church, because rt is not in the Scriptures of the Church], 
among all of them it (¢.e., H0L#) is altogether because it is all Paths 


found in their Scriptures. 


1 J.e., Had placed the Entities one below the other. 
2 Cf. ps Ixiii. 1. 65 
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And if Mani and Bardaisan have called the Maker God, 
perhaps a way might have come to them to call Hizé also (God). 
For it is the cause of the Making as they say. As for Marcion 
who compelled him to rend again his tunic and dance with 
the wanton. ...? For if he says concerning the Stranger that 
he is not the Maker this would be sufficient to put him in error. 
For he said that the Good One came—he who did not make 
(things)—and gave life to the Sons of the Maker; and because 
he had no property in the realm of the Creator it would not 
be necessary for him to undertake the cause of Hitz. And 
if in order to show that the Maker tricked Htui the Stranger 
Himself did not keep faith with him when he came, and trans- 
ferred by fasting and prayer the bodies which were from 
Hits, and after he worked all this work in them he sent them 
by death to the realm of Hints, he removed them without 
compensating the Maker in that he raised the bodies of Enoch 
and Elijah to Heaven, and promised resurrection in his Scrip- 
tures as He said to Daniel, ‘ Go, rest till the end, and thou shalt 
stand in thy time at the end of the days.’ And who forced 
Marcion to introduce the subject of 1108 except 11178 herself. 
For she who is preached could not fail to make a revelation 
concerning her name by the mouth of her Preachers. 

And, therefore, this Htzé which is found in them all is a sign 
set upon all of them, so that by one sign set upon all of them 
they may be known to be all one. But wild asses are weak 
against a strong lion. When they see him they verily gather 
against him as one who is strong, and victorious, but he rends 
one and as for the many who have gathered, he scatters all 
of them by means of one. The Truth also in its splendour 
when it conquers one of the false (Teachers), by means of that 
one who fails, defeats all those who have gathered together. 
For all who are in Error are limbs one of another. But when a 
body is caught by one of its limbs, the limbs also which are 
not caught are caught by the one which is caught. For it is 
written concerning those former deceivers, ‘‘ All those who have 
come are thieves and robbers.” But blessed is he who is able 
to bear insult (lit., that which stirs indignation), and blessed 
is he again whom their insult does not reach at all, so as to 
perturb him. 
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But what insult is greater than this of the Heretics who What 
say that the Good is “refined little by little and goes up”? O eae 
the unspeakable madness! For it would be right that some ܨ‎ 
other Good should be added to the first in order that the Evil refined 


and goes 


Constituent might be weaker so that it might not prevail over up! 


it and drown the world. But they are like fruits whose 

exterior, when they are dry, deceives those who see them. But 

when they are squeezed between two hard things, then the 

dryness within them is convincingly revealed. These (men) 

also are set between two true words so that all their long 

fabrication is dissolved briefly. P. 144. 
For if the Evil which is mixed in us, as they say, injures How the 

us, then one of these two things can be, either that that Evil can < 

be separated from us that it may not hurt us, or the Good Con- oe be 

stituent may increase in us so that the Evil which is in us quered. 

may be weakened so that it may not kill us. But I had 

wished to repeat this statement, (?) not that when it is repeated 

this statement gains power, but that when it is repeated the 

Hearer gains power . . . because those Hearers whose faithful- L. 28, 

ness has opened their ears even from one. . . receive it. But 

such Hearers .. . 


* 2 ܐ * * * 2 


If, therefore, . . . is mixed in the Evil Element, the Souls P. 145, 1, 
are existing in an evil condition, how can they exist in a good ` ܨ‎ 
condition when the force of Evil increases in them? For in pro- Good 
portion as the Good (Element) ‘is refined and goes up,’ so the 15 ܗ‎ 
Evil (Element) becomes fierce,’ and goes down. And just as that eta 
Good which has been ‘refined,’ and has‘ gone up’ is . . . and conquered 
victorious (?) and reigns, so that other Good which is left behind ܝ‎ 

is [defeated]® and stifled. For the victory which is gained by 

those Souls who have been ‘refined,’ and have ‘gone up’ has 

(only) increased the defeat of those Souls who are left behind. 

For in proportion as all (?) the Parts of the Light have been 

mixed as one ... in Evil they would lessen the Evil by their 


quantity so that it might not stifle them. Therefore, just as 


1 Read perhaps ܥ ܒܢܐ‎ “becomes gross,” for ,ܥܪ ܐ‎ p. 145, 1. 24. 
° Read rtmaw, p. 145, 1. 31 (first word), 
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those Souls which are ‘refined and go up,’ are victorious and 
exultant )1( so those Souls which are left behind are defeated * 
and stifled; but not even now are the Souls able to be refined, 
and to go up because the Foulness of Evil lies heavily upon 
them. 

Because that other Power (of Good) comes and is not con- 
fused, it is clear that it is not of the same nature as these Souls 
which are stifled. And instead of these Souls coming who 
struggled with the Evil, why at the first did not that Power 
come whose nature cannot be overwhelmed by ‘the Floods of 
Evil’? But if that Power is found to be of the same natur> 
as those Souls that are overwhelmed, it is evident without 
dispute that by means of that Foulness which ‘ intoxicated 
them he who comes is perturbed.? 

And, therefore, accordingly to this infallible refutation and 
undeniable evidence and unanswerable demonstration and 
experience which neither errs nor causes to err, Marcion, too, and 
Mani and Bardaisan, because they were clothed with the Body 
which they represent as from the Element of Evil, were 
unable to be good in it, because, as they say, it is from the Evil 
One, nor (could they be) upright, because it is vicious; nor 
(could they be) true, because it lies; nor (could they be) pure, 
because it is turbid. And let them not be angry because these 
things have been spoken against them by us. For their 
mouth overthrows them, not our tongue; and their Teaching, 
not our Will; and their Error, not our free Choice. For they 
said that the Body comes from the Element of Evil and lies ; 
and it is clear that because their Souls were playing on this 
hateful harp, the ‘intoxicating Foulness of the Body’ did not 
allow the melody of Truth to be played on its strings. And, 
therefore, they have decided against themselves that they are 
preachers of Error, owing to the fact that they are mixed 
in the Body which comes from Error according to their 
decision. For it (t.e., the Body) speaks against them. 

But if, as we say, the Soul is able by means of the senses 


± Read ,ܚܢܢܒܢ‎ p 145, ]. 48 (last word). 
° Read Aasshoa p. 146, 1. 33 (first word). 
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of the Body to hear the Truth, and to speak what is right,—for teaching 
to us, who are Sons of the Church, the function of teaching pro- eeeen a 
perly belongs, inasmuch as we confess, according to the Preaching 333 
of the Prophets and Apostles, that the Body is akin to all the and part- 
beauties of the Soul, and is a partner with it in all good things, ate ܝ‎ 
since it is able to learn by means of it, and teach by means of 

it,—it (¢.e., the Body) is, as it were, a trumpet for it; for by its 

(z.e., the Body’s) mouth, it (¢.e., the Soul) preaches Truth in the 

World, and it is a pure harp for it, by means of which it sounds 

forth Truth in creation. For along with it (i.e., the Body) the P. 148, |. 
Soul is adorned just as along with it the Soul is defiled. For = 

they are alike in the matter of gain and loss, in every respect 

like friends they suit one another. For (they come) to the 
struggle like companions and to the (victor’s) crown as 
partners, even if it is thought that it (7.e., the Soul) contends 

in it (7.e., the Body) against it. But it does not escape the 

notice of a wise (Hearer) that the triumph is on behalf of both. 

For when the Body is chaste and the Soul chaste it is a common 

gain, just as also when the Soul is impure and the Body impure 

it is a common loss. And nature shows about this that when 

they are foul they are both called by one Evil name, and 


when they are fair they are both called by one good name. 


And if both . . . that they both teach . . . For it is the speech P, 149, 11. 
of it all. And when it (7.e., the Soul) 18 . . . it (¢.e., the Body) ܨ‎ 
18. . . . For... which are from them and in them and other LI. 11, 14. 
things which are not from them are not spoken convincingly (?) 
against them. ... Obedience . . by persuasion . . in him LI. 18, 20. 
who is not persuaded. For by the visible limbs of the Body 
the invisible movements of the Mind (are known. . . .) 

For just as the Body is beside (7) its real (?) Shadow so also The 


the Soul is beside the Body. For the Shade (2) of the Body joaco 


has no power apart from its Body, upon its movement (it is on the 


dependent), nor has the Body any power apart from the Soul, ܣ‎ 
upon its guidance in everything . . . Boul ere 
* * * * * # * a 39. 
And, perhaps, because of . . . which is between the Body 3 580, 1. 
and the Soul there is this . . . . Shadow so that by the visible 18 


Shade the invisible strife may be scattered. For if the Shade 


L, 37. 
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[shows itself the servant of the Body] ... the Body, too, pro- 
claims who can influence it according to its power. For they 
teach by means of one another that in teaching ... But 
the symbols (?) . . . which thou hast heard are not in the 


case of everything. For behold the real Bedy. .. . 

Why is the Shadow loved just as also the Body is loved ? 
No, and why not ?—because the Shadow is not able to hear and 
see like the Body. But the Body lives with the Soul.... 
For ... spring up and are seen by means of it. For the 
Shadow cannot see or hear, either with the Body or apart from it. 
But the Body sees without its Shadow, withont it it (7.e., the 
Body) hears and speaks; it does not exist with it and by 
means of it; it does not! hang init when it is weary. But the 
Soul and the Body exist one in the other, and one of them 
cannot exist apart from its companion. 

But let us introduce subjects into the midst of other subjects 
in order that they all may tend to edification. Let us ask 
the Heretics who lay hold of the Soul and leave the Body, 
though the Soul in its love and conduct has not forsaken the 
Body. But the Body exists between the two of them—be- 
tween the Soul and the Shadow—one invisible within, the other 
outside it—they are both bound in this middle vessel. The 
Shadow is the contemptible object, but the Soul is the glorious 
object. But if the Body is something dependent, it is not 
dependent on the Shadow that it should borrow anything from 
the Shades. For it uses its own limbs as real objects. But 
the Soul which is great and perfect, how is it altogether de- 
pendent on the Body ? For it can do nothing without it. For 
hearing enters into it by the ears, smell comes to it by the 
body’s inhalation, it (z.e., the Soul) sees forms through the 
Body’s eyes, it tries tastes with the Body’s mouth, with the 
Body’s heart it discerns knowledge, and with the whole of it 
all manner of things. By the touch of its fingers it obtains a 
great and subtle perception, it touches with the finger the veins,” 
and learns things that are invisible. It describes everything that 


1 ,ܠܐ‎ p. 151, 1. 13, seems to belong to ܬܠܢܐ‎ ]. 12. 
2 Read ܠܫܪܝܢܐ‎ p. 152, 1. 15 (last word). 
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is in a diseased Body as if it (i.e., the Soul) had entered into it. 

It describes to the sick man invisible things that are concealed 

in him. From it he learns (the truth) concerning his ailment 
which he has, [the sick one does not cease to understand, the finger 
becomes as it were the speaking mouth ;] when it calls, no one L, 28. 
hears, for it calls quite silently; it speaks with him, while those 

who are near at hand hear it not. It describes to him his 
suffering and recounts to him his trouble. And there is a 
passage where he said deceitfully, Likewise when the end comes, 

the Soul learns all these perceptions by means of the Body; 

and just as these things which are here are learnt by means 

of it, so likewise these things which are to come are acquired 

in conjunction with it. And if these things which are to come 

are more subtle than the Body in accordance with the places p, 153. 
(in which they are), so it (i.e., the Body) will undergo change. 

For that Will which made it gross for the gross purpose which 

is here present, made for it that Spiritual abode which is 
yonder. When Elijah was on the Earth he lived as an earthly Elijah’s 
one, and he was taken up to the Spiritual (abode) . . . from 30 


the earthly (sphere)... above the Heavens. For during Heaven. 
forty days he disciplined his body by the rigour of fasting . . . L. 18. 
he did not hunger nor did he thirst when he was running . . . L. 21. 
in the Body after him .. . L, 26, 

* * * * * * 2 
[who . . . true from the Scriptures for he receives the truth by ©. 37. 
Experience, and whoever is true, from the . . . Scriptures declares 


the truth]. For the Mind was sufficient for the Soul apart 

from the Body; the Mind does not find the Body apart 

from the Soul; the Soul was not sufficient for it; it acquired P. 154. 
Understanding on account of the Body, nor does the Body 

bring it to an end since by means of its Soul it (¢.e., the Body) 
acquired Animal-Life, by means of one another they acquire 

for one another, and they are a mirror of one another. And just 

as they both perceived each other by the Mixing of both of them 
together, so also by means of death they both forget each other. 

If the Soul has Thought without the Body, has it need also ? ܨ«‎ 0 

And if motion and action exist, it is likewise not in need of the put on the 
Body. And if it is not in need (of it), how was it compelled Body? 
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to clothe itself with the Body ? And if it clothed itself (with 
the Body) because it was compelled, it (7.e., the Soul) awaits 
it (z.e., the Body) in the Resurrection so that in both worlds it 
(i.e., the Body) may be to it (i.e., the Soul) a brother and a 
servant and a companion. 

But if it has a Soul of its Nature (?) why is it dependent upon 
an alien (Body)? And if it pleased the Animal-Life to put 
on the Coat of Skin, over whom is its skin (laid), since its skin 
is related to skin? How pleasing it was to the subtle Nature 
of the Soul to put on the gross Coat of the vile Body! 
But it was vile according to their account. But it was 
not vile because the Soul praises him who clothed it with 
the rational! covering of intelligent Senses in order that one 
might regulate the other by Knowledge. 

And what can give it that alien Sense which is mixed 
in it, seeing that, as they say, it is an alien nature? And if 
it is alien it is opposed to it. But, if he had given it blindness )?( 
and not sight he would then be depriving it of sight. 

For the Body has a Shadow; as a despised thing it .. . it, 
it does not call it (i.e., the Shadow) into its good things nor 
bring it into its evil things. But what has happened to the 
Soul [that tt made the Body its companion, and makes it such an 
intimate... 1 

And even the dream which it (7.e., the Soul) sees apart from 
it (t.e., the Body) when it (i.e., the Body) is asleep, when it 
awakens and... [the Soul requires the Body to tell of the 
dream it has seen; the dream really comes from both of them]. 
The dream, therefore, which it sees apart from the Body 
the Soul does not (really) see apart from it; by it (i.e., the 
Body) and with it and in the midst of it and in... [the Soul 
has its dream] . . . [they depend upon each other, in slumber and 
in sleep they are not separated from one another] since they 
are mingled with each other. But in death ... they are 
separated, and... from one another—as they were mixed 
together [7m hope... on their Resurrection—since they have 
their Resurrection as a dream so that just as after their sleep 
Recollection (?) comes to both, so after death. . . .] 


1 Read ܡܠܝܠܐ‎ p. 155, 1. 3 (first word). 
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(And when) the Body has slumbered the Soul forgets that 


it is in its .. . when... it sees [gold], and yet it is not L. 28. 
gold, it sees silver, and yet it is not silver, it does not know 
itself where it goes astray . . . with its (7.e., the Body’s) senses, L. 34. 


and it becomes like the pure (ideal form) (?) which he left 
behind... 
[And above (in the other world) if its companion left it when 
rational and went to sleep, it lost all its memory,—when it entered the 
Body and was clothed with the senses, then it gained perception, 
and i sees even in a dream because it has the Body ; but it loses 
ats senses in death.’ Nor does that thing left behind (SHARKANA) ܨ‎ 
come to it. For if sleep deprived? the SHARKANA of all its 7 7 
memory, would not death . . . as it is simple too. How did 
the Soul enter the Body and put on its grossness . . . For it is 
correctly clear that the Body does not help the Soul’s going up, Li. 27,28. 
which he ascribes to it, nor does it receive from it its going up, 
which he proclaims . . . What then can be the cause of the Soul’s 
coming down from the House of Light, so that it is born into the 
gross body ?] 
But as for the Soul... of its house perturbs it, as they L. 38. 
say, and all its search (?) belongs to blasphemy, and all its fullness 
belongs to deficiency, for “the pure Soul came into the turbid 
Body, so that though it was a thing which was not deficient 
it gained through it (2.e., the Body) very great deficiency.” > 158. 
For if the Soul came from a Place, as they say, who know 
not what they say, how and why is it not able to return pigoul. 
to its natural Place? For if it was sent forth when a child? ÷: 0 0 
it was here that it received Understanding, and that Place about the 
which was deprived of Intelligence was abandoned (?) by it. Son ee 


existence 
And if when it was possessed of Knowledge it was conducted 0 Le 
(on its way) how did it leave Understanding behind? And into the 
if the Body perturbed it and (so) it forgot, as long as it is PO4Y- 
(associated) with the Body it is forgetful. 


And if it is forgetful how do the false (Teachers) teach it to 


1 Read perhaps ,ܒܡܘܬܐ‎ p. 157, 1. 2. 
2 Read perhaps hla, p. 157, 1. 7. 


3 There seems to be an allusion here to the opening lines of the Hymn of 
the Soul; see ‘Texts and Studies,’ Vol. V, part 3. 
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remember anything that it has forgotten? It actually lost 
its Knowledge and a borrowed Voice teaches it (again), it lost 
all its Understanding, and a Buzzing (sound) in the ear makes 
it remember! And how does the Body not perturb that Voice 
which teaches it, seeing that it stands between two Bodies, 
(namely), between the speaker and the hearer ; for it goes out 
of the mouth of the Body and enters the ear of the Body. And 
if the feeble voice of the teaching is not drowned in (passing 
through) the innumerable ears of the Hearers, that is to say, 
is not confused so as to proclaim Error instead of Truth,— 
for, as they suppose, they proclaim Truth to their Hearers,—how 
much more, therefore, would the Soul which is stronger than 
words be able to purify the Body in which it dwells, if it 
(dwells) in it without uncleanness! For, moreover, one Soul has 
no need of another Soul to Jearn or to teach. For as wild beasts 
are not dependent on one another because that animal-life 
is part of their nature, so one (Soul) is not dependent upon 
another in (the matter of) Knowledge, because their essential 
Knowledge is the same, if, as they say, the Essence of all the 
Souls is one. But if their Knowledge is not one their Essence 
is not one. 

But in all refutations the same Truth conquers, and is 
crowned, in that if the Soul is conquered by the Body, much 
more would teaching fail (given) through the ear. And if 
teaching does not fail, much more does the Soul not fail. O 
let not, therefore, the heretics teach, for teaching is futile. (?) 
For if the teacher does not err, how does the teaching err, seeing 
that they are both clothed with Bodies? And if teacher and 
teaching are from one Root and both are covered with the 
flesh, how is one bitter and another pleasant, (how does) one 
go astray, and another teach, one wander and another guide ? 
And if their Root is pleasant and (yet) their perturbation is 
bitter, either they are bitter like the Body or pleasant like the 
good (Root), or they are all [bitter, and one of them is not sweet] 

. or one of them does not remember. For how does he 
escape who escapes, and what is the cause that he (finds release) 
if they are all from one family, and from an Entity... . % 

And how is it a single Existence when there is from it one 
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good and another (evil). If there is Recollection in all the 109 can 
Root, then there is [no] Error in all the Essence. And as for ܩ‎ 
the Sons of this Essence how does one fail and another con- ea 
quer ?—their Essence is not the same. For how does he err Root? 
who errs, and his companion who is with him not err if his 
nature is akin (to the nature of the other)? If they are from 
[the same] nature, in the contest they are companions. And 
if on account of this Body with which he is clothed, he goes P. 161, |. 
astray and... then how does his teacher who is clothed 
with the Body [not] go astray like him? And if the teacher 

. [in spite of the body] is able to teach ... he shows 
concerning his Soul that he exists from its power... For he 
knows that if he taught like his companion, he would be abased. 
And how does he teach us. . . . that Evil is not the same since L. 20. 
from it comes one who is fierce also . . . in its part which is 
fierce (and) in the part which . . . it conquers. 

How do the false (Teachers) teach Abodes and Places ? The pre- 
And the Places are fashioned in their (?) minds, and are not ` 
seen (?). If the Soul has come from a Place, how did it forget 01 


its Place? But if the Body perturbed it, and it forgot its 


permanent Place in which it dwelt, how . . And the Body L. 39. 
does not perturb the images (?) of the mind. 


But if a quantity of wine intoxicates and leads astray, p, 162, 1 
how (much more) will a quantity of Error intoxicate and lead 9 
astray! But if, as they say, the number of Souls constantly 19 
becomes less from day to day because they are ‘refined and oo ܨ‎ 
go up,’ how are those Souls that are left behind able to con- tinuous 
quer seeing that they are left [in the midst of a quantity of ae 


Evil which they are not able to conquer 2] Why [do they not all 9898 


join forces against the Evil 7[ Is it not clear to the blind, that maining 
when a king goes to fight a fierce battle with a numerous force be over- 

. [he unites his force with] other forces. . £ [Phough] < 3 
therefore kings wisely add . . . to their forces, in this battle 
which, as they say, is 1 than these battles of ours, 5 163, L. 
see how the number of the Souls grows foolishly less! 7. 


But consider how foolish is the wisdom of the Teaching, The right 
nor do they know how to hide their falsehood. But how is 064 
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Falsehood able to hide from the face of Truth? For instead 
of that which they assert, (namely), ‘‘lo, the Good is refined, 
and goes up,” it would be right that the Evil should consume 
away and be removed little by little and cast into another 
place. For in this way there would have been advantage to 
both sides. For that Evil which was removed hence (?) 
would not be able to conquer on account of its defeat, and 
that Evil which was left behind could have been easily con- 
quered on account of its smallness. For in proportion as the 
Particles of the Evil were plucked up from day to day and 
removed, so the Particles of the Good would have been 
strengthened from hour to hour, and would have conquered. 

But instead of these two desirable things which I have just 
mentioned, lo, on the contrary two hateful things are done. For 
the Good Particles which have been refined are tormented 
and then they escape, and the Parts which remain, see, they are 
tormented and are unable to escape. For their smallness is 
swallowed up in the abundance of the Evil. As for those, 
therefore, who say that Evil and Good are mixed together, 
and that these Constituents conquer, and are conquered, it 
is not right for them to weaken the Evil by Laws and Com- 
mandments. For in this way the Evil is not weakened. But 
they should make for themselves measures and weights, 
and wherever they see that the evil Constituent is great in a 
man, let them rather pour into him two measures of Good in 
order that the Constituent may outweigh the other. For 
thus experience in mixings teaches. For cold things are 
mixed in hot things in order that the heat may be mixed (?) 
and that they may not be... [And when the heat has been 
lessened it cannot] turn [again to its fierceness]. .. . 

[It must be] therefore, that, as they say that the Souls are 


‘refined and go up’ (so also) the Evil... {gains power] 
because the numerous Parts of the Good are ‘refined and go 
up.’ . . . to those Parts which are left behind . . . How are they 


able to conquer? For behold the Foulness of all these their 
companions which have been refined has been added to them. 
And what mouth ventures to say that these Souls [can escape 
from the Evil]. . . . But what mouth ventures to say that these 
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Souls. . . . And what mouth ventures to say and to fabricate the 
Teaching. .. . 
* * * * * * * 

So that it was swallowed up in.“ the bitter Sea.’ But P. 166, 
easily does the Falsehood lie which the Truth easily exposes. 7939 
But if the false (Teachers) prepare again for themselves other ing the 
escapes, again other bonds are prepared for them. For even ak 
if that Darkness is great in that it covers all places yet the < 
Light is greater than it, in that it drives it from every place. when 
But that thou mayest know that when a great quantity of the me 
Good is mixed with Evil, then the Evil is able to conquer, let 
us ask them again, why of all these Particles that are mixed at 
present with the Evil, one drop only was not mixed with the 
Evil from the beginning ? P. 167. 

If they say that even one Part of all these Parts which 

are mixed at present would be able to conquer the Evil, 
how is the majority of the Parts conquered by the Evil ? 
But if they say that the sole purpose for which the Good was 
mingled (with the Evil) is that it (¢.e., the Good) may over- 
come the great quantity of the Evil, they confess, though they 
do not wish to do so, that when that good Constituent pre- 
ponderates in its quantity then the fierceness of the Evil is 
conquered. Easily, therefore, does every Teaching fail which 
says that the Good is refined and goes up from the Evil. For 
addition would be necessary, and the Good would be added 
in order that by the quantity of the Good the fierceness of the 
Evil might be lessened. 

But let Error be scourged by the inquiries of Truth in ܐ‎ 1 
order that its disciples also may be confounded when they 9 9 
are convicted (and made to see) how greatly they err. For source 
if, as they say, all the Souls are from one Nature, and their a 
Nature is pure and beautiful, how can there be found in them < < 
two tendencies which are divided against one another? For diverse 
there are among the Souls some who err and some who do ` 
not err; some who sin, and some who are pronounced righteous; P. 168. 
some who love the Good, and some who hate it. Let them 
tell us, therefore, what is the cause of this division that the 


Souls are thus divided against one another so that they are Is their 
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ee quite unlike, nor do they agree with the source from which 
against they came. If their Essence is not like its Nature it is found 
itself? that their source is divided against itself. And lo, in virtue 
of what it is, a great Evil dwells in it, and the perturbation 
in it cannot be purged away because it is an Essence of 
which, in virtue of what it is, the Foulness cannot be refined. 
Why then, O Mani, did not the Souls come from this Good 
Part to wage war with the Darkness, since before the war 
they had had a great war in their own Domain, inasmuch 
as their Essence was divided against itself ? 
a ܕ‎ And even of these pure Souls (it must be said that) their 
moreover, nature is not pure continually. But it happens even to these 
` ܨ‎ that they sometimes .. [are pure and] sometimes they sin. 
in Good- And it is found that even in the case of this source the ten- 
lias dency of its nature does not always abide in it, inasmuch as 
its fruits are bitter and sweet. 
Can — And if they say that the Souls have Freewill, then how is 
` 3 their Freewill found to blaspheme against their Essence? And 
Essence. how also is their Will capable of being divided against their Root ? 
0 109,1. And how is one Entity able to be the opposite of itself? .. 
L. 17. And see that when half of it has a contest with its (other) 
L. 26. half . . . for its divided Will ... with its Essence, nor is all of 
L, 39. it tasted .... How much more does it give evidence that 
in the divided fruit which comes from it, its self-contradictory 
character is indicated! For if that Root is homogeneous, and 
its Parts homogeneous,’ how does the Freewill which comes 
from it bring reproach by its fruits upon the [Father] of Souls ? 
70 170, 1. And if they say that the Souls have this Freewill, and this 


37 Good Freewill is from the Pure One, and by the craft of Satan, this 


Lo a Freewill goes astray . . . and how was their wise Will taught . . 
105 their former Freewill perished, and [they obtained] another 
(734 Freewill instead of the Freewill, and a Will... . (How is it 


possible) to persuade this Will which is not capable of being 
persuaded ? But if the separation of (these) things occurred 
through force, and the Evil returned to its Root, and its Will also 
returned with it, and the Good also went to its Nature and its 


1 Read ܫܘܝܢ‎ , p. 169, 1. 45 (last word). 
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Freewill was drawn away with it, while’ this cleansing is P. 171. 
thought to be a good thing, it is afterwards brought to nought. 

For there is no true foundation among the false (Teachers), 
and on this account the thing which is built up with trouble 
afterwards collapses without trouble. For, Jo, it is the [opinion] 
of the false (Teachers) that through their Will they always and 
for ever forget.(?) And how dves the good Will which is 
mixed in them not remind them? And it was not enough 
that it did not remind them at all, but the reminder itself 
forgot along with them. And, again, how are there others 
who did not forget, and the Will of Error was not able to 
make them forget ? And if these who forgot forgot because of 
the Body with which they were clothed, lo, these also who did 
not forget were clothed with the flesh. 

And that thou mayest know that the Will of the Soul is Why aid 
always hateful, seeing that Freewill exists by virtue of its own ` Sou, 
nature, though it be not good; for Satan did not at all ‘in- Satan? 
toxicate’ the Souls by means of the Foulness of his force in 
order that the Soul might not know when it does Evil that 
these things are evil. Even if it had been so it is (worthy P. 172. 
of) great blame, that, just as a thing which comes from the 
Pure One has a nature which may err and cause to err, and 
Satan mocks it as one mocks a drunkard,—and surely it was 
he who intoxicated the Soul and mocked it,—the Soul did not 
intoxicate him by its breath so that it might mock him. And ÷ 
as for those who as enemies were mocking at Samson (saying), his 
Was he a Nazarite of God, seeing that all uncleanness 1 
mocked him, (was he) a strong man, seeing that a woman 
brought him low, and mocked at the hair of his head? the ee 
mockers of Samson were mocked; for a just inquiry mocks not only 
them, when it demands, and seeks to know how this Soul ie al 
which proceeds from the Good, and this holy being which allyreviles 
proceeds from the Pure, and this wise being which proceeds tases 
from the Knowing, and this chaste being which proceeds from 
the Venerable, how did the Evil One intoxicate it (¢.e., the Soul), 


by means of his Foulness, and all this (Evil) mock it, and put 


± Read qa for naa, p. 171, 1. 3. 
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to shame its chastity and render contemptible its vener- 
ability and cause its wisdom to err, and defile its purity ? 
And what is more than all else (is the fact) that he made 
a disciple of it and taught it to insult God, whom they 
call the Father of Souls; and Samson was so far from 
blasphemy that he actually prayed to God. But the pure 
Soul though it comes from God (reviles) as they say . 


and it is found . .. when it blesses God and curses its Root 
and reviles God its Father... . 
And what force (constrained them) . . . (they) rebel against 


him and become his enemies. Neither have all those Souls 
come thence to whom this has happened here, for they 
proceeded from their Father in order that they might not 
come (hither) and go astray from him and blaspheme against 
him. And if from the time when they came hither they 
went astray here, perhaps there would be an excuse before 


they came, because anything which is from the place of 
God. ... 


So that he restrained from blasphemy those who remained 
beside him, and gives victory to those who are sent from 
him. And he (7.e., the Good Being) would have shown his fore- 
knowledge as one who knows all. 

But if those Souls who came and rebelled, came also 
thence, they would know before they came that when they 
came they would rebel against him. And they did not only 
rebel from the time when they came here, but also when they 
were there beside him they are found to have been rebellious 
against him, inasmuch as they possessed a rebellious know- 
ledge. For one of two things is necessary, either that they 
knew or that they did not know. If they knew, then they 
would be disloyal to him, and if they did not know then 
on the other hand, they would have been in Error there before 
they came (hither), and there was always room for dis- 
loyalty and error in him; and he could not be at rest from 
strife even when the Enemy outside of him did not molest 
him. For if his enemies injure him because they are disloyal 
to him, then it is a division inside of him which is able to 
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contend with him. And if he was not disloyal to himself, how 
are the Souls which come from him disloyal to him ? 

And who will [stop up] this (gushing) spring of questionings, A Refuta- 
seeing that the things which have been said are many, and i 10 
those which stand are not a few? And in proportion as one 
contradicts this false Teaching it is found that failures are 
crowded in the whole of it, and, therefore, that according to 
their saying, their Teacher was drunk in very truth. For 
he fights as a drunkard who falls wherever he turns himself. 15 176. 
But for a space let us submit and accept from them the thing 
which the Truth cannot accept. For we will make them think 
that they have come to conquer in order that they may allow 
themselves to be justly defeated. 

For suppose that the Evil One really intoxicated the Souls If the 
who went astray, is it not clear then that the thing which in- ` 9 
toxicates our nature is akin to our nature, neither can our ® 
nature be greedily captivated and become intoxicated by they must 
means of anything except because it pleases it exceedingly ? [in 04 
For excess in drinking proves to us the pleasantness of wine, ee. 
for because it is very pleasant it has been drunk in great ing thing. 
quantities, and because he mixed much drink the drinker 
became much perturbed in mind. For if we are given wine 
to drink, or strong liquor, or anything which is pleasant to 
us, it intoxicates us. Likewise, too, the Evil One, and Satan 
intoxicates the Soul by means of those things which are 
pleasant to the Soul, that is to say, by falsehood and by 
pride, and by arrogance, together with all hateful things. And 
how were things which are foreign to its nature acceptable to 
the Soul? For if drunkards are captivated by means of wine p. 177. 
which is akin to our nature, the Souls would not be captivated 
by something which is the opposite of their nature. And if 
we receive drugs which are fiercely opposed to our nature in 
(a time of) great necessity, since there is a benefit for our 
pains in them, how is the Soul pleased with the wicked pleasur- 
able (things) by means of which it is assuredly made sick ? 

And those things which intoxicate us also take away our The Evil 
memory, so that the drunken ones who go astray are not One did 
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astray. But the Evil One who makes the Soul drunk with the 
pleasurable (things), cannot take from it the Recollection of the 
Commandments and Laws. For consider those who do the Com- 
mandment when they know the Commandment, and those 
who rebel against the Law (and) who are acquainted with the 
Law ; not from lack of knowledge do Souls sin, but on account 
of the arrogance, either of their Nature, as the false Teachers 
say, or of their Freewill as the true ones teach. For, though 
they know what righteousness is, they do evil; and though 
they know uprightness, they commit follies; and though they 
know the truth, they become defiled; and though they are 
aware of purity, they are made impure; and though an evil 
name is hateful to them, they take pleasure in the work of the 
Evil One; and though they confess the Good One, they are 
far from Good works. How, therefore, did the Evil One make 
them drunk as they say, seeing that they exist in all this 
perception ? And if they did not know then they would not 
be blameworthy ; but it is a very bad thing that, though they 
know they do not do, and though they are aware they do 
not practise. 

And how do the Evil (Souls), who are not wont to learn, 
learn to do wisely, and how are the Good (Souls), who are wise 
by their knowledge, found to be unskilful in practice ? For the 
Soul is untrained in that which concerns it, and its Adversary (?) 
is very cunning, for even... he compels men, for this Soul 
which they call ‘Light,’ when it practises the deeds of 
shame, goes into the Darkness in order to sin. And how did 
it turn its face from the Light its kinsman, and in Darkness 
perform the deeds of Darkness ? 

And 866 ± the Sun in their blindness they actually worship 
it, and the Moon—such is their madness—they greatly magnify 
and cal] it “‘the Ship of Light which—as they say—bears 
away the burden of their Refinings to the House of Life,” 
and these Shining Ones who bear burdens, did they not bear 
(and) bring victorious weapons to the Souls which failed in 
the war . . . [who failed because they were weak, and not because] 
their Will did not wish to conquer ? 


1 Read wa for ܘܗܐ‎ , p. 178, 1. 42. 
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But if they are so weak in their Nature their Nature is put The Soul 
to shame. And if they go astray by their knowledge they ` ` 0 
[descredit] their Root. And if .. by their Will they are able a aby 
to conquer . . who say concerning the Soul that it became Satan. 
drunk, and was compelled since (Satan) made it drunk by 
force. . But if the Soul is stronger than Satan seeing that 
when it practises Evil it verily denies Evil and [reviles] Satan. 
Satan did not lead and carry it captive by force . {for P. 179, 1. 
captives are not accustomed] to revile the king who takes ae 
them captive, and servants are afraid of their lords and disciples 
of their teachers. But how is the Soul not afraid to [rebuke P. 180. 


its master ?], and lo, it is a bitter lodger (?) when it [stays] FF ees 


with him in his(?) beloved house. For the Body, as they enough to 
say, is his(?) House, and . house of the Evil One. If 013 
the Evil One... [ts master of his own house, how does he with | 
allow the Soul] to revile him? In the controversy of the true < 


furnace this cannot stand. For he would not give it room (?) is strong 


. 1 . : enough to 
to [revile] him with words. . . But if the Soul is stronger resist him. 
than he by its Freewill, as it is also stronger than he by 
its words and. ... For it is found that it is the cause of 
Evil... . 


But if Freewill has the character of a ‘bound Nature,’ Freewill 


. [how are there in] it sentiments which are unlike one ates 
another? And it is found that there are not two Entities and does 
1 . ` not come 
which contend with one another, as Mani says, because they are froma 
Wills of one Existence .. . [For how do Entities contend with 1 


one another ?] . 2 2 but that which was created from nothing. 
And when it is changed from one thing to another thing? For 
an independent Will it (7.e., Freedom) has not, because it is 
bound in something from which it has come. For if it was 
(created) from an Entity ... the Freedom of the 80111 . P. 181,1. 
[depends] upon [the Entities]. ne 
And if they are good it is good just as if they are evil it 
is evil. And if the Entities are good or evil it is like them. 
And of necessity Freewill such as this is not at all Freewill, but 
a shadow either of the Entities or of ‘bound Natures,’ so that 
wherever they turn it (¢.e., Freewill) turns with them in like 
manner. But that Freewill which was created from nothing 


±; 182. 
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is not bound up with that nothing, because it does not even 
exist. And on this account it is not turned as a ‘ bound 
Shadow,’ but it is changed as an independent Freewill. 

But let us refute them a little, for whose correction even 
much refutation is too little. Because the Souls come from 
something, as they say, it is found that their Freewill also is 
bound up with something, and it is not found that they are 
either pleasing or hateful, but if this true Root is pleasing they 
are mingled with it. But if they say that while the fountain 
is pure its Will is perturbed on account of its free Nature, then 
without Evil and Satan, in virtue of what it is, Freewill is 
able by its own power to produce many evils. And they 
acknowledge the truth unwillingly that Freewill has power 
to change its Wishes, since its Wishes are not bound up 
with a good or evil Essence. For if it is bound up with a 
good Nature or an evil Root, its wishes have no (free) power, 
but they are pipes in which Bitterness and Sweetness move 
along from the Roots with which it is bound up. 

But if thev say that there are Bodies which are more evil 
than other Bodies, and Corporeal Frames which are fouler than 
others,—because (some) Bodies are fiercer than others, such 
Souls as chance upon perturbed Bodies are more perturbed 
than others who happen to come into gentle Bodies. But 
where they think that they have conquered there are they 
all the more taken captive. For if because of the Evil which 
was great in those Bodies, on that account the Souls that 
are in them make themselves exceedingly hateful, that is the 
argument which we mentioned above, (namely), that the Souls 
cannot remember, 7 because the Pollution of Error is (too) 
great for them, unless sweet Floods have come from their Home 
a second time, and lessened the Bitterness in which they 
were dwelling,” or else (it must be) that the Souls who have 
been ‘refined, and have gone up,’ descend again that they 
may come to rescue their companions who have been over- 
whelmed so that they all may rescue all and go peacefully 
to their Domain ; so that as all came to the struggle (together) 

. (so) they might go up from the struggle (together), and 
not be separated from one another. 
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And lo, again [another word], how is it that since that Evil Why 
is a single Essence it does not agree with itself? For the part ` 
which is not evil like its companions is better than its com- <= ܒܒ‎ 
panions. 

For the Teaching which is fabricated by means of Error is P. 184, 1. 
wont to be destroyed byitself. For they blaspheme against God, ܨܣ‎ 
although He is their Maker; they blaspheme against the tory 
Body, although it is their Body; they blaspheme against 7 ܗ‎ 
marriage, although it is their Root; they blaspheme against 0110 
. .. though... therefore ... and who fast according to P. 184, 
Error since (their words are) against the True One (?) who says ee 
that ‘ye shall know them by their fruits’ . . . [meaning thercby] 5. Matt. 
that from their words ye shall recognize them. For their works pe 
are like our works as their fast is like our fast, but their faith 
is not like our Faith. And, therefore, rather than being known 
by the fruit of their works they are distinguished by the 
fruit of their words. For their work is able to lead astray and 
(yet) appear as fine, for its bitterness is invisible; but their 
words cannot lead astray, for their blasphemies are evident. 

And just as he who worships idols does not worship wood or Pp, 185. 
stone, but devils, so he who prays with the Manicheans prays 

with Satan, and he who prays with the Marcionites (?) prays 

with Legion, and he who (prays) with the followers of Bar- 
daisan (?) (prays) with Beelzebub, and he who (prays) with 

the Jews (prays) with Barabbas, the robber. 


THE END OF WRITING THE FIVE DISCOURSES TO HYPATIUS 
AGAINST FALSE DOCTRINES. 
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ܡܢ ܬܡܢ ܥܕ ܠܐ 
ܢܐܬܝܢ ܝܕܥܢ Od)‏ 
ܕܡܐ ܕܐܬܝܢ ܐܦܢ 
ܗܢܝܝܢ atm‏ ܠ ܗܝܢ 
ܥܢ ܠܢ ܘܗܝ ܘܠܘ ܡܢ 
odes‏ ܠܗܪܟܐ Jats‏ 
ܐܠܐ ܐܦ wa‏ ܬܡܢ 
ܗܘܝ ܢ 


ܨܐ ܕܘܗܝ 


Five lines are illegible. 
0020 


TL 19, 
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ܠܝܩܥܘ × ܀ܫ ܗ ܢܐܡܪ 
ܐܝܢܝܬ m3‏ 


3 
ܚܕܐ ܀ ܬܐ ܢܦܫܝܗ 


ܘܐܢ 


ܡܢ ܥܢ ܝܗ « ܓܘܪܐ 
* * ܡ ܡ n>‏ 
ܦܪܺܝܫܢ ܡܢܗ ܝܕܝܥܐ 
ܕܟܝܓܐ ܗܢܘܢ × × 


ܥܢ ܐ 
ܘܫܢ ܠܠܟܗ ܟܪ ܗܘ 


* * * * + <= + 


- * « «* ܗܘ 


× ܒ ܬܕ × ܫ‎ aan 


* * * * * * * 


10 


5 ܐ‎ Con. 8 


ahh mim 2‏ ܣ × ܐ ܫ 


ܒܥܐ ܕܒ ܝܒ ܘܗܝ ܐܠܐ 
ܗܢܝܢ ܘܡܫܥ * * ܗܘܢ 


ܘܥܢ ܝܠ ܬ 


* * * 


Seventeen lines are illegible. 
Five lines are illegible. 
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ܠܗܝܢ ܗܪܟܐ̈ . ܕܗܢܝܢ 
an‏ ܡܢ ܐܒܘܗܝܼ̣ܢ . 
ܕܠܐ ܢܝܐܬܝܢ ܘܠܐ 
ܢܛܥܝܢ ܡܢܗ ܘܢܓܕܦܢ 
ܥܠܘܗܝ awa.‏ ܡܢ 
odes‏ ܠܗܪܟܐ mil,‏ 
huw tara atc‏ 
Tk wots 2am‏ 
ܠܐ ܐܿܬܝܢ ee‏ 
ܕܡ ܕܡ ܕܡܢܢ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܐܠܗܐ ܕ ܀ ܠ 
ܐܬܪ ܕܚܒ ܪ ܝܕܥܬܗ 
ܫ" « ܗ ܫ ܐ × 
ܡܫܬܚ dual‏ « ܀ 
ܡܫܚܝܠܦܐ 
ܐܦܢ ܒ ܐܝܝ ܬܘܬܐ 
ܒܝ 
ܝܕܥܬܗ ܠܐ ܝܕܥܬܐ 
ܬ ܗ ܘܐ .ܐ ܝ .ܢܬ ܘܬܗ 
ܠܢܐ ܐܝ ܬܘܬܐ 


ܘܐܢ pila‏ ܐܝܝܢܬ 


ܒܗ ܗܐ nia‏ 


pesos hs ܘܒܗ‎ 


ܟ ¥ »+ ܓܥ 


ܕ ܗ ܘ ܢܢ .ܟܗ 


a 1.18. Seven lines are illegible. 


]̄ .ܐܐܘ‎ 47a, 375 


ܓܕܦ ܡܨܠܝܘ ale‏ 
ܠܐܠ ܗܐ ܢܦܫܐ 
cet‏ ܫܦܝܳܐ ܟܝܪܐ ܡܢ 
ܐܠܗܐ ܗܝܢ av’‏ 


? .ܗ 
* ܕܐܟ ܕܐܡܪ̈ܝܢ 
? 
ܫ « × ܘܐܫܬܟܚܢ 
* * ܫ* * * * * 


ܡܬܢܟܐ ܟܕ ܠܐܠܗܐ 
ܡܒܪܟܐ ܘܠܥܩܪܶܗ × x‏ ܐ 


10 ܘܥܝܠ ܐܠܗܐ ܐܒܘܗ 
ܡܓܕ̈ܦܐ ܗܝܢ ܕܡܢܗ ܠܫܠܘܚܗ 


ܠ ܀ «x‏ ܒܢܦܫܐ ܓܝܪ 


* * * * * * * 


* * * ܫ ܠܐ 


? 
ܕܐ ܕܐܚܢܝܫܥܘܬܐ + x‏ ܗܝܢ 


ܕܐ ܫ 


gk ae. 90198 GS 90 90 


x‏ ܠܗ ܘܡܳܢܳܐ ܩܛܝܪܐ 


* * * * * * as 


ܡܪܕܢ ܠܗܝܢ ܥܠܘܗܝ 
»« ܘܗܿܘܝܢ ܡܢ ܒܥܠܕܒܒܘܗܝ 
ܘܐܦܠܐ ron‏ ܟܠܗܝܢ 
Whee‏ ܐܬܝܢ ܡܝܢ 
ܬ ܡܢ ܕܶܗܕܐ ܓ .ܕܫܐ 


> 1, 36. Five lines are illegible. 


Fol. 37b 
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40 


45 
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BA, 
woes ܫܝܘܐܠܐ‎ 


ra 


sx ah WA‏ ܐܦܢ 


? 


wan‏ ܒܗܘܢ 


ܕܪܶܫܠܢ ܕܐܝܦܥܐ ܗܕܐ 
tras‏ ܕܡܢ ܛܒܐ 
ܘܗܕܐ ܩܝ ܕܝ ܫܢ ܬܐ 
ܕܡܢ ܕܟܝܐ. ܘܗܕܐ 
ܚ ܦܝ ܡܬܐ ܕܡܢ 
ܝܝܕ̄ܘ ܥܐ . ܘܗܕܐ 
ܢܟܦܬܐ ܕܡܢ ܝܩܝܪܶܐ 


ܐܝܢ ܦܟܦ ܢܢܐ ܐܪܘܝܗ 
ܒܝܫܐ ܒܬܛ ܪܗ ܘܗܢܝܐ 
ܟܝܠ ܗ ܒܛ ܝܥ 


MAAS) 22 OT2A0 


o> 


. ܝ ܩ ܢܝ ܢܪܘܬ ܗ‎ lira 
ܘܐܛܥܝ ܚܟܝܡܘܬܗ̇‎ 
ܘܛܡܐ‎ 
. ܘܕܪܒܐ ܡܢ ܟܠܗܝܼܢ‎ 
ܪܬܠܡ .ܕܗ ܘܐܠܦܗ‎ 
ܕܬܨܚܝܐ ܠܐܠ ܗܐ‎ 
ܗܘ ܕܐܒܐ ܕܢܦܫܬܐ‎ 
ܩܪܝܢ ܠܗ.‎ 
ܕܡܓܕܦܘ ܠܐ‎ ale 


oo ܕܟܝܢܝܘܬ‎ 


ܘܫܡܫܘܢ 


172 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ .ܘ 


:ham‏ ܐܦܢ 


o— C1 
ܗܕܐ 8 ܡܪ ܪܫܢܘܬܐ‎ 
ܗܝ ܪܒܬܐ . ܕܐܝܟܢܐ‎ 
ܕܡܕܡ ܕܡܢ ܫܦܝܐ‎ 


ܗܘ ܐܝܬ ܠܗ mrss‏ 
ܕܝܛܥܐ ܘܢ̇ܛܥܐ 
rile rama‏ ܡܒܙܚ 
ܒܗ saa‏ ܕܒܪܘܝܐ 
ܗܢܢܐ 3 ܦܢ 
ܠܢܫܦܫܐ 


ܘܒܙܚ ܒܗ ܗܝܢ as‏ 


ܘܗܘ 


CI OTN 


om \ ham 


ܕܬܒܢܙܚ 


ܛܡ ܐܬܐ ܡܙܚܝܬ 
ܘܚܢ ܝܢ ܠ ܬܝܐ 


10 


CoL. 3 


20 


_ COL. 2 


cor ܡܝܬܘ̈ܡܘܗܝܢ‎ 


ilo‏ ܠܢ ܦܫ̈ܬܐ 


3 ܦܗ 


ܐܠܘ ܗܟܘܬ ܐܝܬܚܗ̇ 


ܕܘܟܝܐ ܗܢܐ . ܬܘܒ 
܀ ܡܫܬܪܐ ܠܗ . ܠܝܬ 
whieh tat‏ 
ܕܫܪܪܐ mail has‏ 
ܘܡܛܝܠ 
ܡ ̄ ܕܡ 


¥ ? 
10 ܒܿܥܡܠܐ 


ܗܢܝܐ am‏ 
ܕܡܢܬܒܒܝܐ 
ܕܠܐ 


ܬܘܒ 


Io‏ ܘܠܐ 
» ܣܦܩܬ ܠܗ ܕܡܥܗܕܘ 
ܠܐ ܥ ܗܕ 
ܐܠܐ 


ܡܥܗܕܢܐ ܩܥܘܡܿܗ 


ܛܥܐ ܠܗ ܥܡܗܘܢ 


ܐܢܘܢ 


it 


am ܕܐܦ‎ 
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ܚܐܪܘܬܐ ܕܡܢܚܗ ܐܒܥ ܕܬ ܚܐܪܘܬܗܝܢ 
eo‏ ? ܘܘ 
ܒܦܐܪ̈ܘܗܝܢ ܡܨܚܝܐ ܩܕܡܝܬܐ A‏ * ܠ × Se‏ 
ܠܗ ܗܢܐ ܗܘ * ×* ܚܐܪܘܬܐ ܐܚܥܪܬܐ 
| 
wh wars‏ « × * ܚܠ ܦܢ hair»‏ 
. : ? 
awa 5‏ ܐܡܥ ܕܘܢ ܘܨܒܝܢܐ ܐܦ ܨܒܝܢܐ 
cr ×‏ 
ܕܗܕܖܳܐ ܚܚܢܐܪܘܬܐ ܐܘ ÷ &* × € »ܐ 
ܕܐܝܬ ܠܢܦܫܬܐ wma‏ ܨ“ ܫ ÷ ܫ * © ×« - » 80 
ܚܝܐܪܘܬܐ ܀ × ܀ ܝܐ ܬܪ̈ܺܝ[ܗܘܢ ܓܝܒܐ 
ܡܢ ܫܦܝܐ ܘܡܢ ܒ - ܦܟܪ̈ܝܫܐ 
ܕ = 15 3 
ilar 10‏ ܕܣܛܢܐ ܛܥܝܐ ܘܐܬܡܙܓ ܨܒܝܢܗܘܢ 
ua‏ ܚܢ ܐܪܘܬܐ g@isa‏ * ܕܓܘܐ 
oe _ AIT‏ ܠܝ ܘܥܠܝܗ * ܀ ‏ × × &8 
ܘ * * * * * * by‏ * * * * * * 
ae * * * * «+ < *‏ ܠܟܢܕ ܐ ܡ 37 
Fol, 47a ?‏ 
:ܙܐ ܒܗܠܝܢ ܟܠܗܘܢ: ܗܐ ܕܢܦܝܣܘܢܗ ܠܗܢܐ 7 ,݀ܘ 
ܚܐܪܘܬܐ ܕܢܘܟܪܝܐ ܒܝܢܐ ܕܠܐ ܡܬ 
ܨ 
ܫ « « ܘܓ ܘܐܝܟܢܐ ܐܠܢܐ ܐܢ ܗܘܐ ܘܕ 
.ܐܘ ܐܬܬܠ ܡܕ ܨܒܝܢܗܝܢ ܦܘܪܫܢܗܝܢ ܕܨܒ̈ܘܬܐ 


dea‏ \ ܀ ܡ ܀ ܐ ܒܩܫܛܝ ܪܐ ܘܦܢܬ 
wile 20‏ ܕܐܦܝ * ܀ ܐܢܝܢ ܒܝܝܚܫܬܐ ܠܥܩܪܗ : 
oa‏ ܀ ܀ Che‏ ܘܦܢܐ ܐܦ ܨܒܝܢܗ̇ 
ܓܝ ܘܕܦܐ mss wha‏ ܘܐܙܠܝܬ ܐܦܢ :܀ 
ܡܝܐ ܒܫܕ ܗܘ * ** rhoal‏ ܠܟܝܢܗ̇ 


“ 1. 30, Six lines are illegible. > 1. 36. Fourteen lines are illegible. 
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ܨܒܝܢܗ a‏ * * * 
ܠܐܐܘ ܐ ܀ ܐ ܕ ܬ ܫܕ 
ܐܝܢܬܘܬܗ 

ܟܘܠܝܗ ܠܐ 
ܡܬܛܥܡ al‏ ܒܩܠܝܠ 


o> CYS ܕܡܥܗ‎ 


ܥܢܡ 
ara‏ 


whims‏ ܓܝܪ ܕܒܝܗ 
ܟܘܠܗ ܡܬ 


ܘܒ * × ܕܡܐ « « ܗ 


ZX * * 


ܘܕܪܫܐ we Asn‏ 
ܡܢ ܡܢ̈ܘܬܗ ܠ ܀ » 
ܟܠܗ ܩܐ ܡ + = * 
ܚܝܕ B89 KIA‏ 


ܗܳܘܐ ܠܛܥ ܡܬܐ 


¥ 
olan‏ ܝܢܥܕ ܦܝܡܐ 
* ܫ ܫ > ܣ ܗܕܘܬܐ 
ܕܥܠܘܗܝܢ ܕܒܦܐܖܪ̈ܐ 


ܦܟܠܝܓܐ ܕܡܢܗ ܠܐ 


id ¬‏ | 
ܫܘܝܘܬܗ ܡܬܟ ܪܳܙܐ 


[Fou. 78 
aot mrt 8 «oo 
am ܕܚܢܐ ܪܘܬܐ‎ 


ܐܝܬ emi‏ ܠܢܦܫܬܐ 
* ܘܐܝܟܢ ܟܝܝ ܐܫܬܟܚܬ 
ܚܐܪܘܬܗܝܢ ܕܬܓܕܦܢ 
ܥ ܝܠ ܐܝܢܬܘܬܗܝܢܢ 
ܘܐܝܟܢܐ ܐܬܡ ܨܐ 
ܨܒܝܢܗܝܢ ܕܢܬܦܠܓ 
Lar‏ ܥ ܣܪ ܪܗܝܢܢ 








ܘܐܝܟܝܐ as‏ ܡܨܐ 
ܚܕ ܐܝܬܝܐ ܕܢܗܘܐ 
ܕܚܐܪܘܬܗ ܡܬܡܨܐ 


* * * * ܥܢܡ‎ 
F ݁ܒ‎ a 
> * * * es 


* ܠܐ ܠ mato‏ 
r 0‏ 
ܘܗܐ ܕܡܐ ܕܐܝܓܘܢܐ 


ܠܦܠܓܗ ܥܡ mila‏ 


ܟܢ 5 


ܗܘ + + # »ܐ« 


ܡ × × × ܝܬܐ 
0 ̈ܕ 
ܗ 2:85 # * * ¥* 


ܓܝܪ ܠܐ ܀ 


® + * 


* * 


“ 1.4, read ܐܝܦܢ‎ 
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ܗܕܐ ܗܢ ܕܢ ܢܝܬܐ 
chal‏ ܠܐ ܐܬܝܢ 
wha‏ . ܠܡܥ ܒ ܕ 
ܩܪ̈ܒܐ ܥܡ ܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܟܥܕ ܩ ܕܡ ܩܥܪܒܐ 
SK >to‏ ܪܒܐ ܐܝܬ 
ܗܘܐ ܠܗܝܢ ܒܐܬܪܗܝܢ 
ܒܗܝܢ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܗܝܢ 
ܥܠ ܢܦܫܗ ܦܠܝܓܐ 


cm Awa 
ܗܠ . ܪ ܠ .ܤܐ ܬܐ‎ 


ܢ 


Khia‏ ܐܦܢ ܠܐ 


ܗܘܬ . 





robs‏ ܕܝܠܗܝܢ ܫܦܝܐ 


Fol. 47b 


Con. 1 


40 


45 


ae’‏ ܢܐܝ ܬ 8 ܐ 
Aw‏ ܠܢ ܗܝܝܢ ܗܘܐ 
ܠܗܝܢ ܓܕܫܐ ܕܬܘܒܝ 


* ܬܬ * ܘܠܝܗܠܝܢ 
ܦ * ܚܛ * ܕܬܘܒܼ 
ܛܝ . < ܘܐܫܬܦܚ 


ܕܐܦܢ tar‏ ܗܢܝܐ 


4 ܟ 
ܕܠܐ ܗܘܐ ܒܟܠܥܕܢ 
3 $ 
ܫܪܝܐ ܒܗ ܛܥܡܬܐ 
ܕ ܟܚܕ .ܐܗ < ܒܐ ܝܢ pian‏ 


ܦܐܪ̈ܘܗܝ ܐܦܝ ܚܥܝܝܢ 


108 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛ ...ܣ ܡ .ܘ 


duro ܕܚ̈ܛܺܝܢ‎ dura 
ܕܡܥܙ̈ܕܕܩܢܢ ܘܐܝܝܬ‎ 
. ܕܪܚܡܢ ܠܛܒܐܼ‎ 
ܡܢܐ ܗܝܢ‎ liam ܠܢ‎ 
ܥܠܬ ܗܕܐ ܦܠܓܘܬܐ‎ 
ܚܕܐ‎ SLs ܕܚܝܕܐ‎ 
ܦܠܝܓܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐܿ. ܕܠܐ‎ 
ܗܢܝܢ ܠܗܝܢ ܕܡܝܢ.‎ 
ܐܦܠܐ ܠܶܥܩܪܶܐ ܕܗܘܝܢ‎ 


ܘܐ ܝܬ 


m 20 mls AoA 
mots ܪܒܬܐ‎ chris 
ܒܗ ܘܠܐ ܡܫܟܝܝܐ‎ 
ܡܫܬܦܝܐ ܕܠܝܝܚܝܘܬܐ‎ 


ܕܒܗ ܡܛܠ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܐ 


ܡܗ — ܕ ܡܓܢ ܢܐܗ 


ܬܛܢܪܗ ܕܢ .ܨ ܛ .̄ܠ ̄ܠ 
ܠܐ ܡܫܟܚ rss‏ 


ܟܝܢ ܐܘ ܡܥܢܝܢ ܡܢ 


ܘܒܢܓܗ 


Cou. 3 
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40 
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ܒܝܫܬܐ. ”ܡܬܬܘܣܤܦܘ 
ܓܝܪ ܡܬܒܥܐ ܗܘܐ 
hama‏ ܡܬܬܘܣ݀ܦܐ 
VA,‏ ܐܝܢ 
ܕܣܓܝܐܘܬܗ̇ ܕܛܒܬܐܼ. 


ܬܬܦܥܝܗ ܥܙܝܙܘܬܗ 
ܕܒܝܝܫܬܐ 


ܬܬܢܓܕ ܕܝܢ ܛܘܥܝܝܢ 


ܒܫܘܐܠܘܗܝ 21“ 


ܝ ܗܘܗ ܀ ܘ , ܘ ܀ 


ܕܢܬܟܐܪܘܢ ܥܝܡܗ 
ܐܦܢ ܬܠ ܡܢ ܢ ܕܝܢ ܗ 


ܟܕ ܡܬܟ pam‏ 
ܟܡܐ ܛܥܘ . ܐܢ ܓܝܪ 
ܟܠܗܝܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܐܝܟ 
ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܡܢ ܚܕ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܠܢܝܢ . ܘܗܘ ܠܟܝܢ ܗܝܢ 
ܫܦܐ ܐܦܢ 82 
ܠܡܢܐ ܬܪ̈ܬܝܢ ܛܥܡܢ 
ܕܦܥܝ̈ܓܢ eae‏ ܥܠ 
ܚܕܐ ܡܫܬܟܢܝܢ ܒܗܝܢ 
ܐܝܬ ܓܝ ܪ ܡܢܗܝܢ 
ܕܒܢܦܫܝܬܐ SN‏ 
hora‏ ܕܠܐ ܶܡ 


a], 21, read ܚܒ‎ 


ܡܨܝܐ ham‏ ܐܦܢ 
ܚܕܐ ܡܢܬܐ ܕܬܙܟܝܗ̇ 
ܠܒܝܫܬܐ . ܐܝܟܢܝܐ 
ܣܘܓܐܗܝܢ ܕܡܢ̈ܘܬܐ 
ܗܐ ܡܙܕܟܐ ܡܝܢ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ . ܕܝܢ 
ܢܐܡܪܘܢ ܕܟܘܠܗ 
ܕܐܬܚܝܠܛܬ ܛܒܬܐ: 
ܕܬܙܟܐ ܠܣܓܝܐܘܬܗ̇ 


ܕܒܝܫܬܐ . ܐܘܕܝܘ ܟܕ 


ܐܢ 


ܠܐ mse‏ ܕܡܐ 
ܕܥܠܒ ܗܘ ܡܘܙܓܗ̇ 
ܕܛܒܬܐ ܒܣܓܝܐܘܬܗܿ 
ܗܝܕܝܢ ܗܘ ܡܙܕܟܝܐ 


ܥܙܝܙܘܬܗ̇ ܕܒܢܫܬܐ . 


> 1.24, read ܠܡܬܬܘܣܦܘ‎ 
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26 


80 


86 


45 


ܕܝܢ ܕܡܐ ܕܐܬܚܼܠܛܬ 
Ym am‏ ܢ ܐܘܬܗܿ 
ܕܛܒܬܐ ܥܡ ܒܝܫܬܐܼ ْ 
ܗܝܕܝܢ ܗܘ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܠܡܙܕܟܝܘ ܘ . ܘ . 
ܫܐܠ ܐܢܘܢ ܬܘܒܢ 
ܕܡܝܢ cate‏ ܟܠܗܝܢ 
ܡܢ ܢܢ ܘ̈ܬܐ ܕܗܐ 
ܚܠܝܛܢ ܝܘܡܝܢܝܐ ܥ ܡ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܠܡܢܐ ܚܕܐ 
whalas‏ ܒܠ ܠ ܝܝ ܘܕ 
ܠܐ ܐܬܚܝܠܛ ܬ ܥܡ 
.£ ,[ “ 


ܗܢܟ ܢ 
x * &‏ ܐܠܐ ܨܠ ܠ 
*x* * *‏ * * ܗܘ 


ܕܐܬܒܥܐ ܥܢ ܒܢܝܝܡܐ 
ܕܠܝ ܠܐܝ ܬ 


on da FA ܕܕܠܝܠܐܝܬ‎ 


Twenty-six lines are illegible. 
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* * * * ܡܢ‎ * * 
ܦܥܝܘܡܐ‎ et (. an Od 
ܕܢܐܡܪ‎ sis 
Whe Sy ~ ams 
ܠܡܦܠܛ ܡܿܢ‎ da ܀‎ 
ܬ ܀‎ + ml « ܫ‎ 


(Fou. 35b 
when ܕܐܡܢܪܝܢ‎ 
ܡܨܛ ܠ ܠ ܂ ܘܣܠ ܩܢ‎ 
* * * * ches 


ܒܝܫܬܐ ܡܬ × ܘ ܫ ܐ 


ܡܛܝܠ ܕܐܨܛ ܐ ̄ܠ 
alwa‏ ܠܗܝܢ chain‏ 
ܣܓܢ ܐܬܐ ܡܕܝܢ 
coos She‏ 
ham‏ ܒܝܫܬܐ Amo‏ 
ܠܗ chris‏ ܀ ܦܐ 
ܣܓܝܐܐ ܥܠ ܗܢܝܢ 
ܕܐܫܬܚ ܪ 
« ܬ ܠܗ 


reas 


chats 
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Cou. 1 
35 


40 


45 


Limhhs‏ ܚܡܝܡܘܬܐ 


ܡܝܐ WR x‏ * * #» 
ܕܬܦܝܐ + × × * 
ܘܐܠ ܫ * * * * 


aw [Se ee ܘܡ‎ 
ܒܡܘܙܓܐ‎ «© 6 ex 
eran) ܦܐܠ ܐܝ‎ +» < + 
Westen ܚܥܝܝܐ ܥܝܠ‎ 


ܒܢ ܡ ܫ ܪ ܬܝܐ . ܗܕܐ 


? 


3 9 
ܒ‎ CY ܬܐ‎ (aera) 


* ܟ 


ܗܘ 





ܕܐ ]= ܝܢ 


ܘܛܒܬܐ ܚܠܝܛܢ ܚܕܐ 


ܒܢܝܕܐ ܘܙܟܝܢ ܘܡ ܙܕܟܝܢ 
ܡܢ ܘܙܓ ܝܗܝܢ ܠܐ 
ܠܕܩ ܠܗܘܢ ܕܒܕܙܡܘܣܤܣܐ 
ܘܒܦܘܩܕܢܐ ܢܦܟܗܘܢܗ 
ܠܒܝܫܬܐ . ܒ ܝܫܬܐ 
cam‏ ܠܐ 
ܡܢ ܬܦܢ ܟ ܗܐ ܐܠܐ 


ܦܥ = ܟܘܢ ܠ ܗܘܢ 


ܟ ܢܝܠܐ 


Masa‏ ܦ ܚܬ ܝܢ 


ܘܡ ܆̄ܬ ܩܠ ܵܐ 


AON) ܕ‎ 


15 
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2% ܒܣܓܝܐܐ ܀ ܠ ܕ × ܕ ܬܬ ܛܥ ܩ ܬܫܬܩܠ‎ 





ܣܓܝܐܐ ܐ Mee‏ ܕ ܀ le Ves‏ ܛܠ 
san‏ ܡܓܟܐ ܘܬܫܝܬ ܕܐ tae‏ 
+ ܀ readme‏ ܡܘܣܦܝܢ ܐܚܪܝܢ. ܗܟܢܐ ܓܝܪ 
ܐ ܢܰܠ ܚܝܝ ܠ ܘ̈ܬܗܘܢ ܥܘܕܪܢܐ ܕܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
ܚܟܝܝܡܐܝܬ ܒܗܢܐ ܗܘܐ ram‏ ܗܝܝ ܐ 
Moto‏ ܕܥܙܝܙ ܗܘ ܓܝܪ ܒܝܫܬܐ ܕܡܢ a‏ 
ܡܢ ܗܠܝܢ peste‏ ܐܫܬܩܠ ܬ ܕܬܙܟܳܐ 
ܣܡ ` ܕܐܡܪ̈ܝܝܢ ܠܥܐ ܡܓܨܝܐ ܗܘܬ 
ܙܐ ܗܐ ܡܥܙܥ ܪ ܙܥ ܪ ܡܛܠ ” ܚܢܒ ܘܬܗ 
:ܗ ܡܢܝܢܗܝܢ ܕܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܐܦܢ ܗܝܢ ܒܝܫܬܐܐ ;ܰܕ 
ܣܟ ܠܐܝܬ . ܚܘܪ ܕܝܢ ܕܐܫܬܚܪܶܬ ܕܠܝܠܐܝܬ 
ܟܝܡܐ ܣܟܠܐ ܗܝܢ ܡܙܕܟܝܐ ܗܘܬ ܡܛܠ 
ܚܟܝܡܘܬ ܗܘܢ ܕܝܘܠܦܢܐ. ܙܥܢܘܪܘܬܗ ܟܡܐ 
ܐ ܐܦܝܠܐ ܠܡܛܫܝܘܬܗ ܓܝܪ ܕܡܢ̈ܘܬܗ̇ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ 
ܠܕܓܠܘܬܗܘܢ ܝܕܥܘ ܝܢ ܘܡ ܡܝܢ ܝܥܘܡ © 


ܐܝܟܢܐ ܕܝܢ ܡܨܝܐ ܡܝܬܠܝܩܛܝܢ ܗܘܝ ܢ 
ܗܘܬ ܕܓ ܠܢܘܬܐ ܘܡܫܝܬܩܥܢ ܗܟܢܝܐ 





ܠܡܛܫܐ ܡܢ ܩ ܕܡ ܡܥܘܬ ܗ ܕ ܐ 
Kits »‏ ܚܛ ܘܢ wo‏ ܫܢ ܥ ܡ̈ܝܢ. .ܫܥ 
ܓܝܪ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܗܐ ܠܢ ܗܘ̈ܝܢ ܰܪ 
ܠܡ ܛܒܬܐ ܡܨܛܠܠܐ ܘܙܟܢܝܢ ܗܘܐ ܕܝܢ 
ats er. «mun \ wa‏ ܗܠܝܢ ܬܪ̈ܬܝܢ Cod‏ 
ܗܘܐ ܕܗܝܢ ܒܝܫܬܐ ܫ ܝܢܢ ܕܩ ܡܝܬ 


Four. 39b, 39a] 


yo‏ ܕܐܡܢܪܝܢܢ 
PA‏ ܡܝܢ pO‏ 
ܡܙܥܪ ܙܥܪ ܡܢܝܢܗܝܢ 
ܕܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ dis‏ 
ܘܣܢ ܠܢ ܩܢ ܗܢܝܢܢ 
ܦܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܕܐܫܬܒܩ 
ܐܝܥܠܢܢܝܐ ‏ ܡ ce‏ 


ܠܡܙܟܐ. 





ܕܗܐ ܐܫܬܘܚܪ 


¬ ܨ 

ܕܣܤܓܝܐܐ » ܠܐ 
& & & * © * «» 
ܕܠܝܡܐ * * * 


1 3 an vel 


ܐܙܠ ܓܕܝܢ ܬܘܒ 
x - × *‏ ܕܐ - #»# 
a‏ 99 ܕܐܙܠ 


® [2 
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ܕܣܢܝܘܬܐ ܐ « ܀ ܐ 
wie * *‏ + < + ܐ 
܀ ܡܐ ans Tre‏ 
ܨܐܕܘܗܝܢ * * + * 
»܀ × ܕܘ ܡܣܐ # * #»# 
ܒܥܒܕܘܗܝ ܐ +× ܀ 
ܒܢ ܒ ܢܗ = ܗܘ 

* + *® 


ܐ 

ܠܡܨܛܠܠ 
ON‏ ܬܐ + + ܢ 
ܠ « ܀ ܀ ܐ 
ܘܗܐ ܨܘܪܬ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܒܣܓܝܘܬܗ̇ܿ 


Fol. 39a 


ܕܛܘܥܝܝ. ܐܢ ܕܝܢ 


Six lines are illegible. 
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ܕ݁ܩܶܛܶܠܬ dar‏ ܐܝܟܢ 
ܘܐܬܪܘܬܐ ܘܡܬܨܝܪܝܢ 
ܐܬܪܘܬܐ ܒܪ̈ܥܝܢܐ 
ܘܠܐ ܡܬܚܙܝܢ ܐܢ 
ܢܦܫܝܐ ܡܢ ܠ 
ܐܬܬ : 


ܘܠܐ + ܫܓܫ ܦܓܪܶܐ 
x +‏ ܒܿܨܘܪܬܐ ܐ 
ܠܐ ܗܘ ܕܠ ܐܬܪܗ 
x x‏ ܢܐ Wee x dal.‏ 
ܨܝ ܟܠܗ * mas‏ * 


« * « ܛܥܬܗ + + * 


ܐ ܀ ܘ × × × WINS‏ 


ܕܡܢܗ ܐܫܥܠܬ ± a)‏ 


¥ 


. ܘ × × × ܐ 


܀ ܀ ܕ ܘܠܐ seh na‏ 
ܦܓܪܐ ܡܨܐ ܡܠܦ 
ܫ ܫ som‏ ܥܠ 
ܕܡܢ colon‏ 
ܗܡ ܡܒܢ 
ܝܕܥ ܓܝܪ ܕܐܠܘ ܡܠܦ 


ܐܦܢ 
ܢܥܦܫܗ 


03 < 


ܩܐܡ x‏ ܫ ܠܗ x x‏ ܬܐ 
59 0 

* * * * mio 
ܗܘ‎ * * * +  * 


20 


45 


Con, 2 


Four. 42a, 390] 


cal x * 


ܘܡܢ 
« ܠܗ 
at MILA‏ ܚ ܕܐ 
ܐܝܬܘܬܐ ܚܕ ܛܒܐ 


* × ܐ 


ܐܢ alas MAIDA‏ 
am‏ ܥ ܣܥ ܪܐ 
ere‏ © 
ܐܝܬܘܬܐ 


Ca 


+ × & 


ܘܐܝܟܝܢܢܝܐ 
ܕܐܝܬܘ ܬܐ 


ܗܕܐ . Aw‏ ܚ ܝܐܒ 


r ¬ 


., ܙܟܝܐ‎ ptr 


ܐܝܢܬܘܬܗܚܢܢ ܗܝ 
ܠܐ ܫܘܝܐ. ܐܝܚܟܢܐ 
ܓܝ ܪ ܛܥܳܐ ܗܘ 
ܕܛܥܐ tava‏ ܕܥܡܗ 


ܠܐ ܛܥܐ ܐܢ ܗܘ 


ܟܢܝܢܝܗ ܗܘ ܒܪ ܀ × × 


100 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ :ܘ 


5 ܥܛ ܝܦܝܢ . ܐܝܟܢܐ ܚܕ 


ܡܝܪܝܢ ܪ Cetera‏ 
ܒܣ ܢܝܡ . ܚܝܕ ܛܥܐ 
ܘܐܚܪܝܢ Tw» ala‏ 
ܫܣܓܝܐ tot» wa‏ 


ܫܝ eal‏ ܐܘ 
ܟܠܝܗܘܢ ܐܳܝܬ ܡܪܝܪܐ 
ܐܘ ܚ ܥܕ ܡܥܢ ܗܘܢ ' 
ܠܐ mims‏ ܠ ܀ ܕ × 
« ܟܠܝܗܘܢ ܗܘ ܬܘܒܢ 
ܛܥܘ . ܐܘ ܚܕ ܡܢܗܘܢ 


ܠܐ ܥܝ ܕܗܕ ܐܝ ܟܝܐ 


ܓܝܪ ܦܥܠ ܛ ܗܘ 


r a 


A-Las‏ ܘܡܢܐ ܗܝܢ 
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ܕܢܟܪܙ ܛܘܥܝܝ ܚܠܦ = wee‏ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ 
ܫܢ ܪ̈ܪܶܐ . < ܕܚܕܐ ܗܝܢ ܐܝܬܘܬܗܝܢ 
ܕܡܤܒܪܝܢ ܓܝܪ ܫܪܪܐ ܕܟܠܗܝܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ 
ܡܥܪܙܝܢ ܠܫܡܘܥܝܗܘܢ ܘܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܠܢܘ 
5 ܚܝܕ ܟܡܐ ܗܟܝܠ ܚܕܐ ܗܝܢ ܐܝܕܥܬܗܝܢ 
ܢܦܫܐ ܕܚܥܝܠܬܢܝܐ a_h‏ ܚܢ ܕܐ ܗܝܢ 
ܡܢ ܡܠܐ ܡܫܟܚܐ ܐܝܬܘܬܗܝܢ. Asis‏ 
ܗܘܬ ܕܬܫ ܢ ea‏ ܗܿܦܥܢ ܕܝܢ ܗܘܝܘ 
ܠܦܓܪܐ ܕܫܪܝܐ ܒܗ ܩܢܘܫܢܬܐ ܙܟܝܐ 
10 ܡܓ ܕܠܐ ܬܛ ܪܐ sa‏ ܬܟܠ ܥ ܕܐܢܝܗܘ 
ܒܗ ܗܝ oars‏ ܠܐ SrA‏ ܒ ܦܓܪ̈ܐ 
ܣ 1 Mo.‏ ܢܦܫܐ dame‏ ܝܝܘܠܦܢܝܐ 
ܥܠ ܢܦܫܐ ܕܬܐܠܦ ܒܐܕܢܐ th.‏ ܚܐܒܢ 
ܐܘ ܕܬܠܦܢ ܐܝܟܢܐ ܗܘܐ ܘܐܢ ܝܘܠܦܢܐ 
ܘܰܐ ܓܝܪ ܕܠܐ poi‏ ܠܐ ܚܐܒܝ. ܢܦܫܐ 
La‏ ܚܥ̈ܘܬܐ ܚܚ ܕܐ ܗܘ ܝܬܝܪ ܠܐ ܚܝܒܐ. 
caw» Los‏ ܡܛܠ ܐܘ ܠܐ ܗܟܚܝܝܠ 
ܕܗܝܢ ܚܢܓܝܢ ܘܬܐ ܢܠܦܘܢ ܛܥ̈ܝܐܼ . ANS‏ 


5 ܐܣ ܕܟܝܢܗܝܢ ܗܝܼ . ܗܟܝܐ ܗܘ ܓܝܪ wrala,.‏ 
» ܠܐ iim‏ ܒܝܕܥܬܐ ܕܐܢ ܡܠ ܦܝܢܐ ܠܐ 


ܝܕܐ wae Ls‏ ܛܥܐ Mia‏ ܛܥܐ 
ܡܛܠ ܕܫܘܝܐ ܗܝܢ ܝܘܠ a‏ ܢܐ ܕܗܐ 
ܐܝܕܥܬܐ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܗܝܢ . eam th‏ ܦܓ ܝ ܪ̈ܐ 


* 1, 10, read ܗܢ‎ 


21.12, read dither 


at ܗܝܢ‎ tim» 
ܣܘܓܐܐ ܕܚܘܣܪܢܐ‎ 
ܐܢ‎ ath ܒܗ‎ 
ܓܝܪ ܢܦܫܐ ܡܢ ܒ‎ 
܀ ܐܬܬ ܒܟ ܡܝܐ‎ 
ܗܢܘܢ‎ pot ans 
ܕܡ ܕܐܡܪ̈ܝܢܢ‎ san 
ܠܐ ܝܕܥܝܢ ܐܝܟܢܐ‎ 
ܘܥܠ ܡܶܢ ܠܐ ܡܨܝܐ‎ 
ܠܢܐܬ ܪܗ‎ 
ܕܟܝܢܗ ܐܢ ܓܝܪ‎ 
ܟܕ ܫܒܪܐ #ܐܫܬܟܳܚܬ‎ 
ܩܘ ܒܥܠ ܬ‎ am ܬܢܢ‎ 
ܒܘܝܢܐ . ” ܘܐܫܬܦܚܝ‎ 
ܘܙ ܠܢܗ ܐܬܪܐ ܗܘ‎ 


ܕܓܠܝܙ ܗܘ ܡܢ ܣܘܟܠܐ 


ܘܐܢ ܟܕ ܝܕܘܥܬܐ 


10 ܥ ܗܕܐ 


ܗܝܢ ܐܬܕܒܪܶܬ . ܐܝܟܢܐ 
Mho as‏ ܒܘܝܢܐ . 
2 ܘܐܢ ܦܓܪܐ ܕܠܚܗ̇ܿ 
ܘܛܥܬ ܟܡܐ ܕܥܡܗ 
ܗܝܢ ܛܥ ܢܝܬܐ ܗܚܝ 
ܘܐܢ ܛܥܝܬܐ ܗܝܢ 


> 1. 14, read ܘܐܫܝܬܒܩ‎ 
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ܐܦܢ ܫ rem tok‏ ܚ 
ܐܝܬܘܗܝܢ × × ܕܬܪ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ 
ܡܫܬܪܝܢ ܕܠܘ ܓܝܕ 


? 
ܗܝ ܥܠܬܐ ܕܗܘ * ܝܗ 
cr :3‏ 
ܡܢ has‏ ܢܥܘܗܪܐ 
r a‏ 


meas ܠܓܘܫܡܐ‎ 


Fol. 42a 


cout ܡܬܝܠܕܐ ܢܦܫܐ ܕܝܢ‎ 
in ral 
re ܫܓܝܳܫܐ ܗܝ‎ 
mara ta ܕܒܝܬܗܿ‎ 
mh > als ܗܝܢ‎ 
am) MIT Maw tAa 
as ܟܠܗ ܡܠܘܐܗ ܕܐܬܬ‎ 


40 stan 


(Foun. 42b, 42a 


¥ = ܐ 5 
ܢܦܫܗ pot‏ 3% ? 


cons‏ ܕܡܘܬܐ. ܐܦܢ ܠܐ 


esate an am 
ܗܘܐ ܠܗ ܘܳܿܐܢ ܓܝܪ‎ 
mtloa ܡܢ‎ whiz ܀‎ 
ܥܘܗܕܢܗ ܩܠܥܝܠ ܗܘ‎ 


ܫ ܪܟٍ ܢܐ ܫܢ ܒܢ ܩܝܬ 








25 


30 


40 


45 


× + ܟܕ‎ .2MALAD 
× * ܗܕ ܡܗ ܢܚܙܝܐ ܗܝ‎ 


am ܕܪܗܒܥܢܐ‎ a ܘܠ‎ 





ala Kamas ote 


ܦܟ eam‏ ܗܘ ܠܐ 
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&܀ + ܨ ܀ ܢܝܬܐ ×+ ee‏ 
ܣ « ܀ܫ × wialma‏ 
* * * * ܘܬܬ 


ܦܪܝܫܝܢ 


N29 Cou. 2‏ ܡܢ ܚܕ ܫܚ 


ܗܘ ܕܚܠܝܛܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ 
ܠ 5 
ܐ Ay‏ ܥܡ ܚܕ ܒܣܒܪܐ 


܀ × ×+ ܥܠ ܢܘܚܡܗܘܢ 


ܟܕ ܐܦܦ ܢܘܚܝܡܗܘܢ 


ܐܝܟ ܚܠܝܡܐ ܗܘْ 


Mi A rN ܠܗܘ ܢ‎ 
amr is’ thon ܝ‎ 


+ × × ܘܢܐ ܠܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
° ? 
ܗܟܢܐ RAS tho‏ × × 


? ܘܘ 
wham‏ ܠܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
c 7‏ 


ܡܐ 7 ܦܚܪܶܫܢ ܘܟܝ ܕ 


40 


45 
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ܠܐ ܣܥܪܶܐ 
ܒܠܥܕܘܗܝ ܛܒܬܐ ܐܘ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܥܐ +> 


ܒܪܶܐܙܝܗ + ܘܒܪܐܙܝܗ 


ܫ ܫ ܗܐ 


ܕܢܦܫܐ ܗܝܢ ܐܘ × ܗ 
ܒܓܘ mila‏ ܠܐ ܐܝܬ 
ܠܗ ܕܓܠܐ ܘܡܣܬܪ 
wana‏ ܠܐ 
0 \2— ܘܐܘܢ 
ܚܠܥܝܡܐ ܗܘ ܕܡܢ 
ܒܠܥܕܘܗܝ ܚܙܝܐ ܟܕ 


ܕ × #* ܐܡܟ 


? 8 
ܒܫ ܡܐ ܕܐܬܥܝܪ 
ܨܐ + ܕܗ 


܀ \ × 


4% ,38 ..ܐܝܙܘ̄̄] 


ܡܛܠ ܕܡܘܕܝܐ ܢܦܫܐ 
ܠܡܢ ܕܐܠܒܫܗ ܠܒܘܫܐ 
ܡܠ ܠܐ ܕܪܓܫܐ 
rata‏ . ܕܢܬܩܢܥܘܢ 
ܚܕ ܠܚܕ ܒܝܕܥܬܐ. ܘ ̇ ܘ 
ܘܡܢܐ ܟܝܝ ܢܝܬܠ 
ܠܢܗ ܗܘ ܗܘ ܪܓܫܐ 


ܕܡܙܝܔܓ 
ܕܗܐ ܫܝ 


ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܟܝܢܐ ܗܘ 


ܢܘܟܥܪܪܝܐ 


ܒܡ ܐ , 


ܢܘܟܪܝܐ ܘܐܢ ܢܘܦܪܝܐ 
am‏ ܣܩ ܘܒܠܐ ܗܘ 
? ܫ × ±« 


2 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܥܘܪܶܐ ܘܠܐ 


Mot»‏ ܝܥ ܗܒܢ ܗܘܐ 


Fol. 429 


10 


Cou. 3 


andy ie‏ ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܒܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
iam‏ ܐܦܢ Naa‏ 
ܡܘܬܐ asl,‏ ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
ܠܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܢܦܫܐ ܐܢ 
ܐܝܬ ܠ ܗ ܚܝܘܫܒܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܦܓܪܐܼ. ܐܝܬ 
ca—\‏ 
ܣܘ ܢܩܫܳܐ . 


ܗܘ ܐܦܢܟ 


ܘܐܢ 
ܐܝܬ ܙܘܥܐ ܘܥܒ̈ܫܕܐ 
ܐܦܢ ܠܐ certo‏ 
ܥܠ ܦܓܪܐ . ܘܐܠܐ 


Cou. 2 


30 


40 4 
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ee»‏ ܐܦܢ ܒܬܪܗ 


ܘܡܢ 


* * * * * ܕܐ 


CTH‏ ܕ ܀ ܬ ܕ 


ܗܝܢ Ce GSN‏ ܕ » 
? 
ܐܝܢܗ ܡܢ ܕܣܗܕܚܢ 
. 0 ? ? 


ܒܠܥܕ ܢܦܫܐ ܗܘܠܗ ܪܿܥܝܢܐ 45 


ܠܐ ܡܫܥܥܝ MrAd‏ ܗܝܢ 


(Fo. 38a, 38b 


ܐܟܘܬ ܗܘܢ ܕܐܬܪܖ̈ܘܬܐ 
ܗܟܢ ܢܣܤܝܒ salvar‏ 
am‏ ܓܝܪ ܨܒܝܢܝܚܝܚܐ 
ܓܫܝܡܐ 


ܕܥܒܕܗ 


ܠ ܗ ܠ ܗܘ 





ܗ . ? 
Tas‏ ܪܘܚܢܐ “ ܕܬܡܢ 


5 


ܘܙ ܐܠܝܐ ܟܕ ܒܐܪܥܐ 


ܗܘܐ ܐ ܐܪܥܝܐ 
? 
Say‏ ܗܘܐ ܘܐܬܥܠܝ 
Fol. 88‏ 
ܠ ܗܘ ܝܝܕ (ee CC‏ 
ܨ 


? 
az» ܠܡܬ‎ =; ) +} 59 


r a ? 
(a Td ܡܝܢ‎ × ee ܘܰܐ‎ 


ܕ ܫ × ܐܝܬ ܡܳܬܗܝܡܶܢ 


? 
ܠ ܠ ܢܫ ܡ 








ܪܗܛ 


“ 1, 0, or ܕܝܬܒܢ‎ 


25 


Cou. 3 


30 


45 


Fou. 38a] 


ey‏ ܠܐ ܡܘܦܐ 
+ * ܡܳܐ He‏ 
܀ + ܀ ܐ ܐܝܟ ܕܠܦܘܡܶܐ 
ܡܠܠܐ ܟܢܕ Msp‏ 


ܡܛܐ ܩܨܐ rie‏ 


am mha_aha_z ¬ 
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ܕܡ ܕܡ ܒܠܥ ܕܘܗܝ ܢ 
ܠܡܥܒܫܕ ܠܐ ܡܨܝܐ 
ܫܡܥܐ ܓܝܪ ܒܐܕ̈ܢܐ 
wo Aes‏ 


ܒܘܩ ̄ܗ ܐܬܐ 


ܪܝܚܐ 


ܠܗ ܒܝܕ ܥܝܥ̈ܘܗܝ 
ܚܢܙܝܚܝܐ ܨܘܖ̈ܬܐ . 


jw 2 ܒܦܢܘܡܝܗ‎ 


10 


15 


20 ܕ 


25 


30 


35 
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ܒܚܝܘܒܗ ܘܒܕܘܒ ܪܗ 


ܠܦܓܪܐ ܠܐ ܫܒܩܬ. 
ܩܐܡ ܕܝܢ WINES‏ 
ܒ ܢܝܬ ܬܪ̈ܝܢܗܘܢ 
ܒܝܬ ܢܦܫܐ ܠܛܠܢܝܬܐ 
ܚܕܐ ܟܣܝܬܐ aNd‏ 
ܕܠܒ ܪ 


ܡܢܗ. ܐܣܤܣܝܪ̈ܢ ܗܿܢܝܢ 


ܘܐܚܥܢܪܬܐ 


ܬܪ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ tims‏ 
ܛܠܢܝܬܐ ܡܣܠܓܝܬܐ 


ܗܝܢ . ܕܦ ܦ ܫܝܐ ܕܝܢ 
ܡ ܫܪ ܒܥܢ ܝܢܼ ܬܐ ܗܝܝ . 


ܣܢܝܩܐ: ܠܐ ܣܥܥܩܣܿ ܘ .ܙܘ 


40 


45 


ܥܠ ܛܠܢܝܬܐ: ܕܡܢ 
cli)‏ ܢܐܙܦ ܡܕܡ 
mdi‏ ܡܬܚܫܚ 
ܐ ܫܟܒܪ̈ܝܝܝܪܐ܇ 
ܢܝܦܫܐ TST‏ ܗܝܢ 
ܘܓܡܝܪܐ. ܠܡܢܐ 
ܘܗܢܐ ܟܠܗ ܣܤܣܢܝܩܐ 





15 ܦ ܠܓ ܕܪܐ . 


89 ,310 .ܐܝܐܘ ] 
ܛܠ ܪܢ ܬܐ 


ܓܝܪ ܕܬܚܙܐ ܘܬܫܡܥ 


ܘܚܚܙ ܝܢ 


Fol. 38a 
Cou, 1 


ܡܨܝܐ : ܠܝܐ 
ܥܡ KIX‏ 
ܠܐ 


Ara 
7 ܡ 1 > ¥ ܘ 00 ܝ‎ 
ܦܓ ܪܐ ܕܝܢ ܒܠܥ ܕ‎ 


ܛܠܢܝܬܗ am‏ ܚܙܐ . 
ܒ ܠܢ ܆ ܕܝ ܗ >A.‏ 


mms al .imKa 





ܘܐܦܢ ma‏ ܩܡ . 
ܬܠܢܝܼܢܐ . 
ܟܕ ܠܐ ܠܐܐ . ܢܦܫܐ 


n>‏ ܗܘ 


ܕܝܢ ܘܦܓܪܐ ܚܕ ܒܚܕ 


wa‏ ݂ܕ ܡ 1 ܗܘܢ 





ܕܢܩܘܡ ܒܠܥܕ ܚܒ ܪܗ 
ܢܥܠ 


ܠܐ ܡ AY‏ . 


2 1. 47, read ܗܕܐ‎ 


5 


10 


15 


20 


Fot. 31a] 


ܡܝܠܫܦܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ ܓܝܪ £ 


2 
ܕܒܝܘܠܦܢܚܝܐ‎ . WARD 


ܬܛܢܠܢܘܡ 3 


ܘܠܝܡܢܐ ܠܝܐ ܙܕ 


ܘܚܝܚܙܝܐ ܐ WIN‏ 
ܦܓܝܪܐ ܕܝܢ )3 ot‏ 
wen am‏ ܕ ܦܫܐ 2 (& 


-o 100‏ ܕܗܘܦܛܓܝܣ ܡ .ܘ« 


Am‏ ܡ ܫܡܫܢ 


ܫܘܬܦܗ ܠܝܙܘܥ ܗܝܢ 


ܕܝܠܥܝܗ ܡܫܬܡܫܐ 
ܛܠܥܝܬܐ ܓܠܝܐܝܬ 
ar‏ ܗܘ ܠܢ ܦܫܐ 
ܡܫܬܥܒܕ ܒܝܙܘܥܐ 
wes se‏ ܟ ܣܤܝܝܐܝܬ 
ܐܬ ܩܢ ܪܒܢ Ate‏ 


ܛܠ ܠܐ ܘܢܚܬܟܝܢ ܡܢܘ 


? ? : 
am‏ × × ܝܗ ܐܬܩܪܒ 


ܨܝܕ ܦܓ ܪ̈ܐ ܘܚ ܙܝ . 
ain‏ ܣܦܢܗ. ܘܟܒܪ 
ܡܝܛ ܝܠ ܡܳܢ ܢܬܐ 
ܗܘ MENS Rist‏ 
ܠܢܦܫܐܿ. ܐܝܬ ܗܕܐ 
ܝ ` 


Mite» thx) 


ܛܠܝܠܐ * * +« % * 
? 
ܕܡܨܐ * + + ae‏ 


10 


15 


Con. 3 


20 


26 


Co. 2 
30 


35 


40 


45 
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3 3 


CLT‏ ܢܣ ܐܝܳܟܶܢ 
ܓܝܪ ܬ × ܕ × ܬܐ ܡܢ 


ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܐܝܬܘܗܝ 
ܐܝܟܢܐ ܕܐܝܬܘܗܝܢ 


ܒܠܥܕ ܢܦܫܐ ܫܠܝܛ 
Lao‏ ܕܘܒܪܗ ܠܟܠ 
ܨ ܕܫܐ wit‏ ܓܘܫܡܐ 
ܠܝܬ *« ܗܘ sexx‏ 
ܛ ̄ܠ ܐ ̄ܗ̇ rela‏ ܀ ܫ 
ܕ ܀ ܀ ܛܪ ܠ ܳܐ ܀ ܀ 
ܠܬ ܀ ܀ ܚܐܪ ܒܦܓܪܐ 


ܗܝܢܟ ܨܒܝܢܗ + ܨܢ 
ܙܘܥ ܗ ܗܘ ‘fam‏ 
ܕܦܓܪܐ ܕܠܒ ̄ܕܝܗܘܢ 
ܕܐܢ ܛܠ ܠ ܗ ̣ 


ܙܘܗܡܢܐܘ ܠ ܠ ܐ × × * 


[Fou. 31» 


* * * * x - 


ܘܐܢ 


ܡ 


ܣܿܢܢܐ ke ee‏ ܚ ܠܐ 
ܕܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܡܠܦܝܢ 
ܠ + ܨ ܀ ܬ ܕܦܓ ܪܐ 
toda‏ ܐܦ ܗܝܢ 
an‏ - > 
ܡܠܬܐ ܓܝܪ clas‏ 


ܗܝܢ ܘܐܡܬܝܢ ܕܗܝܢ 


ܨ ܐ »® ܝ ® 


am ܡܬܚ ܀ ܐ ܐܦܢ‎ 
rao ea anki 
te 
ܘܡܢ‎ 

ܕܡܢܗܘܢ 
ܘܐܚܝܪܢܢܝܝܬܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܢܗܘܢ ܠܐ 
ܡܬܛܦܝܣܢ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ 
ܫ »ܕ ܡ ܫܢ ܡ ܝܬܐ 


ܣ ܫ ܕ ܬ × 


ܕܥ ܢܡ am‏ 
ܕܡ +× 2 * * 


ܘܒܗܘܢ 


«# + He + 


meee,‏ ܟ » ܐ ܕ ܐ 


ܒܗ' Peels‏ ܐܬܛܦܝܣ 
ܒܢܗܕܡܝܐ ܓ݁ܢ̣̄ ܪ 
ܓܠܝܐ ܕܦܓܪܐ ܝܫ ×« » 


? 
ܙܘܥܢ ܝܐ ܟ ܣܢܝܝܐ 


10 


16 


Fott. 318, 31a] 


ܓܝܪ ܐܢܟ ia‏ % 
ܘܐܦܝܢ ܠ ܟܠ ܝܓܐ 
ܝ ܫܢ ܘܬܦܢܝܐ 
ܐܦܝܢ ܡ ܣ ܬܒܝܥܪ̈ܐ 
mesos‏ ܠ ܩ݀ܝܥܘܒܝܥܠ̄ܗ̇ 
ܡܝܬܟܝܬܫܐ. ܐܠܐ ܀ܕ 
ܠܦܪܘܫܐ ܠܐ ܛܥܝܐ. 
ܕܚܠ ܥܫ ܬܪ̈ܚܒܗܘܢ 
ri ac‏ ܡܐ 
ܓܝܪ 


TDA‏ .ܝܟ 


ܦ ܓܢ 


ܕܙܓܘܐ 35 


ܗܘ ܝ ܘܬܪܢܐ . ܐܝܟ 


ܕܗܘ 


maa) 


ܕܐܦܢ —pr1 mi‏ 
ܛܢܦܐ ama‏ ܛܢܥ . 
ܕܬ ܖܪ̈ܝܢ ܗܘܢ ܗܘ 
ܚܘܣܪܢܐ. 
As awa‏ 


cer ܕܐܡܬܝ‎ 
Col tees ܫܓܡܐ‎ ore 


40 mM ܘܡܢ‎ 


ܗܕܐ 


Fol, Sia 


? 
Kam wth ܡܬܩܪܝܢ‎ 
6 ܐܡܬܝ‎ ARR ܐܝܟܢܐ‎ 
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ܕܢܒ̈ܝܚܐ ܘܕܫ̈ܥܝܝܝܚܐ 
ܕܡܚܝܢ ܗܘ ܦܓ ܪܐ 





16 
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ܝ ܕܐܡܢܪܝܢܢ mt bah‏ ܡܝܪܘܝܢܚܝܐ 
ܡܝܢ > Mrs‏ ܗܘ toda. TNA‏ 
ܘܠܐ ܬܩ̈ܢܐܼ. chris wmaims Ais‏ 
5 ܕܶܣ ܪܝܚܐ ܗܘ ܘܠܐ ܕܫܪܪܐ. ܘܡ ܟ ܢܝܠ 
See ee, ee ee‏ ܝܠ ܗܢܘܢ ܥܠ ܢܦܫܗܘܢ 
ܕܟܕܒܐ rela am‏ ܦ .anm‏ ܕܟܪܘܙܝܗ̇ 
ea‏ ܡܪ ܛ ܓܥ ܐܢܘܢ ܕܛܘܥܝܝ ems‏ 





ܰܐ ܘܠܢ ܝܐ pate‏ ܕܚܢܢ ܐܡܕܝܢ ܚܝܢܢ 
ܘܛܥܝܘܬܗܘܢ ܘܠܐ sce‏ ܗܝ ܢܦܫܐ 
ܚܐܪܘܬܢ ܗܢܘܢ Pas‏ ܪ̈ܓܫܢܘܗܝܢ 


20 ܗܘ ܕܒ ܫܢ ܬܐ ܠܡܡܠܐܐܘܼ. = ܗܘ 
.ܗ ܘܕܟܕܒܐ ܘܝܕܝܥܐ ܕܡܛܠ ܓܝܪ ܠܒܢܝܗ̇ ܕܥܕܬܐ 
ܕܒܝܗ ܗܘ ܒܗ ܢܝܐ 
ܟܢܪܶܐ ܣܢܝܐ : aN‏ ܒܗܿܝ ܕܡܘܕܝܢ ܚܝܢܢ 


ܗܘܝܢ ܕ ܦܫ ܬܗܘܢ Wau’‏ ܟܝܪܘܙܘܬܐ 
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ܘܡܬܚܢܩܝܢ ܗܠܝܢ Se shem clin‏ 
ܒܦܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܕܐܫܬ݁ܚܪܺܝܢ 52 Mist‏ ܗܘ 
ܐܠܐ ܐܦܢ ܠܐ ܕܗܠܝܢ te‏ 
ܡ ܢܟ ܢ ܠ ܡܨܝܝܢ ܕܡܬܚܢܩܳܢ ܓܠܝܐ ܗܝܢ 
ܢܦܫܬܐ ܠ ܗܕܐ ܕܠܐ cote‏ 
ܘܢܝܣܝܩܝܢ ܡܛ ܝ ܘܠ ܕܗܘ ܬܛܪܐ pals‏ 30 
ܕܣܓܝ ܠܗ OI pols‏ ܕܐܦܢ ܗܘ 
ܬܛ ܪܗ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ am‏ ܕܐܬܐ ‏ ܒܝܗ̇ܿ 
Cole‏ ܀ × ×܀ ܡܬ ܀ Ne‏ ܘܡܟ ܝܠ 


Fol. 3ib 
.ܐܘ‎ 1 ed ato a so ܐܝܟ‎ wel Meee 





ܗܘ ote‏ ܐܬܐ ܗܕܐ ܕܠܐ ܡܬܕܓܐܠܐ : : ܕ 
ܠܐ ܀ ܠ ܗܝܢ ܘܠܐ ܘܣ ܗܕܘܬܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܬ ܕܘܕ ܝܕܝܥ ܕܠܐ ܡܬܟܕܒܐ . ܘܬܚܘܝܬܐ 
ܗܘܐ ܒܪ ܟܝܢܗܝܢ ܕܠܐ ambos‏ ܟܝܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܗܠܝܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܘܢܝܣܝܢܐ ܕܠܐ ܛܥܐ 
ܕܐ ܬ ܚ ܥ ܧܩ ‏ ܘܚ ܦ ܐܦܢܠܐ ܡܛ ܐ ܙ 
ܕܐܬܝܢ ܢܦܫܬܐ ܗܠܝܢ ܐܦ ܡܪܩܝܘܢ ܘܡܢܝܢ 
ܕܐܬ ܟܢܬܫܢ ܥ ܡ ܘܒܪܕܝ ܨܢ ܡܛܓܠ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܠܡܢܐ ܡܢ ܕܦܓܪܐ ܠܒܢܝܫܝܢܢ 
ܩܝܕܝܝܡ ܠܐ ܐܬܐ am .aam‏ ܕܗܢܝܟܘܢ 
ܗܘ ܚܝܠܐ ܕܟܝܢܗ ܡܢ ܟܝܢܐ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ 6 
ܒܡܡܘܠܝܗ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ ܣܝܝܡܝܝܢ ܠܢ ܗ 
ܠܐ aivroa‏ ܐܢ ܕܐܝܢܬ ܘ ܗܝܢ ܠܥܐ 


ܕܝܢ ܐ ܦܢ ܗܘ am‏ ܐܫܥܢܙܕ ܝܘ ܕܢܝܗܘܘ)ܢ 


26 


45 


Con. 3 
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ܘ r‏ 
SAA‏ ܕ + × ܘܙܟܝܝܐ 


ܘܡܝܡܢ .ܟܐ ܕܗܝܢ 
ܛ ܒܝܬܐ ܕܐ ܨ ܛܠܠܬ 
ܘܣܠ ܩܬ . ܗܟܢܝܐ 
܀ wx‏ ܘܡܬܚܢܚܐ 
ܗܝ ܛ ܒܬܐ ܐܚܖܪܬܐ 
ܕܐܫܝܬ ܒܝܩܝܬ © ܗܝܢ 
ܓܝܪ ܙܟܘܬܐ 
estat‏ ܢܦܳܫܬܐ 
LAN es‏ ܘܣܝܠ ܩ 
ܚܝܒܘܬܐ da Xm‏ 
int‏ ܢܦܫܬܐ 
ܕܐ ܫܬ ܒܟܝܢ ܟܡܐ 
ܓܝܪ ܓ ܗܘܝ 
whais ala‏ 
ܕܒܘܗܪܐ ܐ ܚܕ 
× × »× ` 


ܒܣܓܝܐܘܬܗܝܢ ܡܦܟܗܢ 
ܠܗ ܠܒܝܫܬܐ 


ܕܠܐ ܬ ܚܥ .ܟ ' pan‏ 


ܕܗܘܬ 


ܗܝܢ 


ܡܟܝܠ ܟܡܐ ܕܙ̈ܝܝܢ 
ܘܪܘܙܢ plo‏ ܢܦܫܬܐ 
AVA, os‏ ܘܣܥܠ ̄ܩ 


muss ܗ‎ 


* * * 
3 


U 


(Fou. 43a 
js ܠܝܬ ܠ ܗܘܢ‎ 
mal «hx ܡܕܡ ܕܗܝܢ‎ 
ܡܢ ܀ ܠܐ ܀ ܡܛܠ‎ 


ܡܬ ܀ « ܘܬܐ « x»‏ 
ܗܐ Lis‏ « ܐܦܢ 
ܫ ܬ ee» × «We‏ 
ܫ ܫ « ܫ × ܠܐ 

ܛܦܝܣܘܢ ܗܿܢܘܢ 
ܕܬ « wh‏ ܠ ܀ ܀ ܐ 
OS‏ ܕܚ ܀ × ܚܝܢ 
ܠ ܡܢܐ aco‏ ܐ feel‏ 


ܗ ܟܝܠ ܕܐ ܦܢ ܡܶܢ 
ܫ ܀ ܀ ܫܢ ܬܬܡܝܙܓ 
ܒܐܝܬܘܬܐ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ 
ܢܦܥܫܬܐ ܒܝܫܐܝܬ 


ܩܝܡܢ . ܐ Miss‏ ܡܨܝܢ 
ܕܢܝܩܝܘܡܢ dural‏ 


ܡܐ aXe OT‏ ܠܗ 
ܒܗܝܢ ܩܛܪܗ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ 


ܟܝܠ weA Sms‏ 
ܕܛܒܬܐ ܡ ܨܛܠܠܐ 
rio \l wa‏ ܗ ܟܢܢܝܐ 


ܒܝܫܬܐ ܥܙܐ rhea‏ 


CoL. 2 


80 


45 


ܗܘܬ mils‏ ܐܠܐ 
arc‏ ܠܐ ܣܥܫܝܝܩܐ 
aa‏ ܫ܀ ܬܐ 


ܡܛܠ ܕܫ .ܡ 9 ܘܥܝܐ 
ܦܝܬܚ ' ܐܕܢܢ ܗܘܢ 


ܙܕܩ 
ܠܗ ܟܘܠ burs‏ ܠܗ 
aw‏ ܕܒܫܝܡܢܥܢ 
ܢܫܡܥܢ ܠܐ ܗܘܐ 
ܫ ܫ « ܘܢܝܬܐ 
ܠܝܬ ܗܘܐ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܠܡܪܘܕܳܐ ܐܠܐ ܗܐ 


“ܡܨܝܢ 


ܕܡܝܐ 
ܕܐܬܬܢܝܢܝܬ am wm‏ 
ܡܥܠܝܬܐ ܩܢܢܥܝܝܐ 
ܚܝܠܐ . ܐܠܐ ܕܡܐ 
ܕܐܬܬ ܢܝܬ ܫܡܘܥܐ 


16 


20 


Fol. 43a‏ ܬ 
eA‏ 


1 ܘ mio‏ ܚܝܠܐ ܡܬܛܦܝܣܢܘܬܐ ܩܢܘ × × 


2 1,7, read ܡܨܝܐ‎ 
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ܠܫܢܝܢܘܬܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܝܬ ܡܠܠ ܓܐ ܘܿܠܝܐ :ܐ 
ܗܘܐ ܓܝܪ ܕܡܬܘܣܦܘ 
ham as wahh‏ 
rch ail‏ ܐ ܚܥ ܪܬܐ 
ܥܠ oa‏ ܩܕܡܝܬܐ 
ܐܝܟ ܕܢܢܬ ܦܢܟܢܗ 30 
ܡ ܘܙܓܗ ܕܒܝܫܬܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܢܥܠܘܒ ܠܗ 
ܘܢܚܢܩܝܘܗܝ ܠܥܠܡܐ . 
ܐܠܐ pats‏ ܐܢܘܢ 


Cou. 3 


ܠܦܐ ct‏ ܟ 3 ܚܪܒܝܢ 35 


ܒܪܝܘܬܗܘܢ ܡܛܥܝܐ 


ܠܚܙܝܐ ܡܐ ܕܐܬܪܒܨ 


ܕܟܓܠܗ ܪܘܟܒ ܗܘܢ # 


: ܨ 1 
ܕܢܘܓܪܐ ܒܟܪܝܬܐ 


(For. 43b 


ܒܚܕ ܡܢ ܗܕ̈ܡܘܗܝ 
ܐܦܢ ܗܕܡ̈ܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܐܬܬ ܨܝܢܕܘ ܒܝܗܘ 
ܚܢ ܕ “ ܕܐܬ ܬ ܨ ܝܢܕ ܘ 
5 ܐ ܬܬ ܨܝ ̄ ܕܘ ܠܗܘܢ 
aim‏ . ܡܛܥܝ̈ܢܝܐ 


ܩܕ̈ܡܝܐ . ܕܟܠܗܘܢ 


ܗܘ ܕܝܢ ܡܶܢ ܕܡܨܐ 
ܥܝܛܐ ܠܡܣܝܒܪܘ 
ܛܘܒܢܐ am‏ ܬܘܒ 
ܘܐ ܗܘ ܕܐܦܠܐ ܡܦܓܥ 
a‏ 


ܕܢܕܠܚܝܘܗ ܝ ܐ (aU Er‏ 





2 1, 4, read wehdres 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


CoL. 2 5 


Fou. 33a, 430] 


ܐܬܐ Ann‏ ܟܠܗܘܢ 


ܒܬ ܝܕܥܘܢ ܕܐ ܦܢ 


ܟܠܗܘܢ 
ܡܚܝܠܐ ܕܝܢ ܥܖ̈ܕܐ 
ܠܚܝܠ ܬܢܐ ܐܪܝܐ 
ܡܝܐ 


ܚܕ ܐܢܘܢ 


oH ܢܚܢܙܐ ܘ ܗ‎ 3d 


teria 
ܐ‎ mal 


ܚ ܝܢ ܠ ܬ ܢܐ ܘܐܝܟ 
ܗܘ ܕܝܢ ܠܚܕ 
ܘܠܝܣ̈ܓܝܐܐ 
ܕܐ ܬ ܟܥܫܢܘ ܒܥ ܝ ܕ 
ܠܟܠ ܗܘܢ 
ܐܦܢ ܫܪܺܪܶܐ ܒܢܨܝܝܝܘܬܗ 
ܠ ܚ ̄ܕ ܡܢ ܛܥܝܐ 


ܡܝܐ ܕ ܙܟܝܐ Aw‏ 


ܡܟܢܫܢ ܗ ܘ 


ܙܟܝܐ . 


toh 


ܡܒ ܕܪ 





ܕܝܢ ܡܐ 


143 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ . ܘ 


0 ܠܢ ܣܘܦܢ ܝ ܘܡ ܬܐ 


Fol. 43b 


1 ܘܘ ALTA‏ ܠܝܟܢ ܐܠܨܗ 


ܠܝܡܪܩܝܘܢ ܕܢܥܠ 
ܫܪܒܗ ܕܗܘܠܐ ܐܠܐ 
ܐܢ ܗܝܢ ܗܘܠܐ 


mmato 1‏ ܠܐ ܓܝܪ 
ܡܫܟܝܝܐ oom ham‏ 
ܕܡܢܬܟܪ̄ܪܙܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܬܓܠܐ As‏ ܫܡܗ̇ 
AD‏ ܘ ܡ ܟܪܘܙܝܗ . 
» ܘܡܥܝܠ < mb ham‏ 
ܗܘܠܐ am‏ 
ܨܝܕ ܟܠܗܘܢ ܐܬܐ 
ܥܠ ܟܠܗܘܢ 


¬ 
ܕܫܟܝܝܝܝܐ 


ܕܒܚܕܐ 


ܠܘ ܐ ,1 1 * 


25 


80 


35 


40 


46 


ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ .ܘ 111 


ܣܦܩܐ ham‏ ܗܕܐ 
ܠܛܥܝܘܬܗ ܕܐܡܪ 
ܕܐܬܐ ܛܒܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܥܒܕ was eva‏ ܠܒܢ̈ܘܗܝ 
ܕ ܥܒ ̄ܘ ܕܐ . ܘܡܛܠ 
“ܕܠܗ ܨ ܝܝܕ ܒܪܘܝܐ 
ܐܝܬ ܗܘܐ ܠܗ . 
ܠܐ ܐܠܨܐ ܗܘܬ 
ܠܗ ܕܢܪܡܐ. ܫܪܰܒܗ 
aKa w—Nams‏ 
ܡܛܠ missy canis‏ 
ܥܒ ܘܕܐ ܠܝܗܘܠܐ 


ܐܠ 
ܠܥܘ «tite‏ ܢܛܪ 

¥ ¥ 
ain wan 


ܐܢܘܢ > 0< 
ܘܒܨܠܘܬܐ . ܠܦܓܪܐ 
ܕܡܢ ܗܘܠܐ ܘܡܢ 
wlan hs‏ ܒܗܘܢ 
ܗܕܐ ܟܠܗ ܦܥܠܘܬܐ 


ܗܘ ܢܘܟܪܺܝܐ 


ܥ .ܡܗ 


ܫܢܥܕܐ ܠܢ ܗܘܢ 
ܒ ܢܡܥ ܘܬܐ ܠܘܬܗ 


ܕܝܠܗ ܕܗܘܠܐ ܕܠܐ 


[Fou. 33a 


ܡܟܪ̈ܙܐ has ml‏ 
ܠ & + + Mage‏ ܥܕܬܐ al‏ 
ܐܝܬܝܗ ܨܝܕ ܥ ܕܬܐ 
ܡܛܠ ܕܠܝܬܝܗ ܒܟܬܒܐ 
ܕܥܕܬܐ . ܨܝܕ ܟܠܗܘܢ 
ܐܝܬܝܗ̇ ܟܠܗ̇. ܡܛܠ 
ܕܒܟ̈ܬܒܐ ܕܝܠܗܘܢ 
ܡܫܝܬ ܟܥܝܐ  alsa‏ 
ܘܐܢ al‏ ܘܒܪܕܝܨ ܢ 
ܫܡ ܗܘ ܐܠܝ ܗܐ 
ܥܝܒ̈ܢܘܕܐ : - ܟܥ ܒ ܪ 
ܐܬܝܐ ܗܘܬ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܐ ܘ ܖ̈ܶ ܚܐ ܕܢܫܡܗܘܢ 


ܐܦܢ ܗܘܠܥܐ . 
3 — ܓܝ ܪ whl‏ 


9 ܬܟ 


ܕܥܝܒܢܘ ܕܘܬܐ ܐܝܟ 
ܕܐܡܪܝܢ . ܠܡܪܩܝܘܢ 
ܡܶܢ \ msds oo a‏ 
ܢܣܕܘܩ mishaa‏ 
ܘܢܪܩܕ ܥܡ ܣܪܝܩܐ 
ܒܝܨ ܐܢ ܓܝܪ 
ܐܡܪ ܥܠ ܢܘܟܪܝܐ 


ܕܠܘ ܥܥܢܒܢ ܘܕܐ )© ܗܘ 


21, 39, read ܕܠܘ‎ 


10 


ܘ 


Fou. 33a] 


140 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܤ ܡ :ܘ 


ܬ ܚܬ ܝܘܬܐ ܘ ܚܪ̈ܢܐ BS‏ 


Cou. 2 


ܦܝܪ̈ܘܙܝܗ. ܕܛܘܥܝܝܢ 
Fol. 83a‏ 
? ܨ 0 
Con. 1‏ ܠܥܨܝܢܐ PIII‏ ܥܠܝܘܬܐ . ܕܢܐܡܪ 
ܫܝܡܢ ܗܘ ܐܬܪ̈ܘܬܐ ܠܬܚܬ ܚܙܐ ܕܐܡܝܪ 


am‏ ܘܕܢܐ ܡܪ ܠܥܠ 


? 
ܕܐ ܥ ܝܠ 


am 


ܗ ܘ 


ܣܝܡ 
ܚܕ ܠܘܩܒܠ ܚܕ 


ܡܫܬ ܟ .ܢܝܐ ܨ ܝܕ 
am whos‏ ܓܝ ܪ 
ܒܠܚܘܕ ܕܠܐ ܡܫܬܟܝܝܚܐ 
ܘܐܢ ܗܘܠܢܢܐ 
ܕܐ ܝܢܬ ܘܬܐ ܗܝܢ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܐ ܕܗܢܘܢ 


ܕܲܫܝܒܢ ܚܢܕܐ ܡ ܚ̄ܐ 
ܘܐܠܗܐ ܕܪܡܝܢ ܡܢ 


ieee 
ܒܐ‎ 
3 


o_O» TAs 
ܫܥܝܬܐ ܕܶܫܒ ܪ̈ܐ‎ 
ܡܫܬܟܝܝܚܐ ܬ ܝܝܬܐ‎ 
ܐܝܬ ܓܝܪ ܠܛܠܝ̈ܐ‎ 
ܕܪܘܪܒܝܝܢ ܚܝܕ ܡܢ‎ 
MATT ܚܝܕ ܐܦܢ‎ 
ܕܥܠܝ° ܚܕ ܡܢ ܚܕ‎ 
ܗܢܘܢ ܕܝܢ ܫܡܗܘ‎ 


ܐܬ ܖܶ ܘܬܐ ܣܤܣܦܝܩܐ 
ܘܐܠܝܗܐ ܒܛܢܓܠܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܐܝܝܬ ܝܗܘܢ 
ܘܫܘ̈ܥܝܬܐ hoods‏ 
ܕܥܩܪ ܠܝܬ ܠܗܝܢ 
11 


ܪ AI R09‏ ܗܗ ܝ .ܟܢ 


al tt 


ܐ ܚܝܘܗ ܝܢ ܕ ܩܫܝܫܐ 


ܡܠܢܕܗܘ ܗܕ ܘ 


cet 
ܡܪܩܝܘܢ ܘܒܪܲܕܝܨ ܢ‎ 


WH» 7‏ ܨܢ ܢܗ 


20 


30 


40 


45, 
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ܕ ܡ ܐܝܢ ܦ ̈ܝܐ 


ܢ 


ܐܠܥܗ̈ܐ . ܐܬܦ ܪ aw‏ 





a_a_ay‏ ܥ ܐܢ ܬܐ 





ܕܩܪܝܢ ܠܐܠܗܝܗܘܢ 
ܠܓܘ ܥܠܝܡܐ ܗܢܐ . 
ܐܝܟ rama‏ ܠ ܗ̇ 
ܕܡ ܢܓ ܗܘܢ ܗܘ 
ܩܒ ܓ ܘ .ܝ ܘܠܦܢܝܐ 
ܕܓ ܠܢ ܢܝܐ ܕܥܝܠ 
ܟ ܣܤܫ̈ܬܗܘܢ ܘܐ 

ܗ 
ܥܠ ܕܪܓܐ ܪ̈ܘܝܚܐ 
ܡܳܐ ܕܝܝܬܒܢ ܚ ܕ 
ܥܠ ܕܪܓܐ ܬܚܬܢܐ 


ܕ ܡܫܬܥܝܢ 


[Fou. 33b 


ܥܝܠ ama la,‏ 
ܕܬܘ ܩܢ ܫܢ ܢܝܐ ܗܘ 


ܡܨܒܬܐ ܕܒܥ̈ܝܫܢܫܐ 


cant 5‏ ܘܥ ܪ̈ܝ ܒ ܘܬܐ 


ܕܐܠܗ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܕܩܪܝܒܝܢ 
ae‏ 
ܕܩܝܪܝܣܒܢܝܢ Ae‏ 
w‏ ܛܥ̈ܢܝܐ ܚܕ ܠܚܕ 
ܡܛܠ asi_o am‏ 


roo. ܡܦ‎ 


ܘܡܛܠܠ ܕܗܢܘܢ ܒܓܘ 


ܘܐ ܚܕ ܥܘܒܐ ܕܒܪܝܬܐ 


ܚܝܒܢܫܢܝ̣ܢ. ܥܠ ܗܘ 
ܗܘ ܠܝܓܝܘ ܡܢ ܚܕ 
ܐܬܪܐ xa?‏ ܐܢܘܢ 
ܠܐܠܗ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܘܡܛܓܠ 
2 ܕܗܢܝܘ)ܢ ܠܡܦܩ ܠܒܪ 
ܡܢ ܗܢܐ ܥܠ ܡܐ 
ܠܐ ܡܨܝܝܢ ܕܠܐ 
ܢܬܕܪܫܝ ܠܘܩܒܠܗܘܢ 


* 1,18, read ܚܒܫܘ‎ 


tT» CoL. 3 


CoL. 2 


ܬ 


]336 .ܐܘ 


ܠܚܫ ܘܟܐ 


ܟܠܼ . ܘܡܪܩܝܘܢ mre‏ 


ܕ ܗܘܝܢܘ 


ܥܠ ܢܘܦܪܝܐ. ܕܗܘܝܘ 
ܠܥܝܠ ܡܢ ܟܢ ܘܠ . 


ܐܪܐ ܕܐܢ ܐܬܪܐ 
Catt msn am‏ 
ܟܝܠ ܗܘܢ a»‏ ܗܘ : 
ama‏ ܐܬܪܐ eh‏ 


PORATION ܡܬܡܫܝܚ‎ 
ahd eae ܘܠܥܐ‎ 
am ܦܢܬܝܗܼ. ܡܢܐ‎ 
< 3 


ܐܝܬܝܐ ܐܫܬܟܥܚܘ 


ܕܗܿܢܝܘܢ 


ܕܒܝܚ ܕܐ ܫܒܒ ܘܬܐ 
ܕܝܪܝܢ ܘܚܕ ܠܥܠ ܡܢ 
ܚܕ ܐܘ ܚܕ thes‏ 
ܚܥܕ ܠܐ ܟܝܢ ܗܘܐ 
ܓܕܫܐ ins‏ 
ܘܝܪܚܩܘܢ ܚܕ ܡܢ 
ܚܢܕ ܒܗܘ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܡܢ ܣܢܬܝ ܟ 
ܕܗܹܝܢ ܗܕܐ ܡܦܝܣܐ 


ܟܕ ܗܘܘ read‏ ,56 .1 > 
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ܡܕܡ ܒܪ̈ܝ̣ܢ BAZ‏ 
ܨܒܝܢ ܥܒܘܕܐ ܕܢܫܝܢ 
ܐܢܘܢ ܚܕ ܥܡ ܚܕ . 
ܐܦ “ܕܢܪ̈ܓܙ ܐܢܘܢ 


܀& ܚܝܕ ܡܢ x»‏ ܘܕܗܘܘ 


. ܡܟܝܢ ܘܡܬܢܟܝܢ‎ 
whoimas ܘܡܟܝܥ‎ 
ܗܠ ܝܢܢ‎ As Awe 
RIO samsih 
tc eat ܟܝܕ‎ 0 
write etm 
» ܢ ܗܘܢ‎ ss 


ܦ ܗܝܢ ܢܝܨ 


ܕܐܢ 


ܗܘܘ - ܢܚ ܐ 


ܕܐ ܗܘܘ ܚܝܕ ܡܝܢ ܚܝܕ : 
ܐܘ ܕܐܢ ܚ ܢܢ ܕ 
ܬܚܬܝܐ ܘܚܕ ܥܠܝܐ . 

Tor 

ܠܘܩܒܠ ܚܕ ܐܝܬܝܗܘܢ 


2% ܗܘܘ. ܩܛܝܢܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ 


ml‏ ܡܪ ܪܩܝܚܘܢ 


ara‏ ܕܚܢܕ 


ܘܒܪܕܝܨ ܢ ett‏ 


ܓ ܒ ܕ ܤܣ ܐܡ 





2 1. 4, perhaps read ܦܢܪܚܩ‎ 


137 ܘ‎ we ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ‎ : = [Four 41a, 33) 


ܕܠܐ toc‏ ܠܗ ܗܝܢ ܐܢ ܓ ܲܫ ܪ :ܝ 
ܐ ae‏ ܀ ܐ × ܐܝܢܢ ܢ ܬ 
© 3 
Os‏ ܒܝܪ̈ܕܝ ܨܢ ܚ ̈ܝ ܡܫܐ t= "Sah + ah‏ 
ܥܝܩ ܪܝܢ * »+ * ܐܢܘܢ ܬܖܪܝܗܘܢ 
9 ܥܠ & * * * * ܠܢܬܪ̈ܝܢ ܗܘܢ ܐܢ 
ܠ ® ¬ r‏ 8 ? 
ee +‏ ܒ ܕܝ ܨܢ ܓܘܫܝܡܐ ܣܓܝܐܐ 0 
ܠܐ oe‏ ܀ ܬ × ܫ × ܐ ܥܠ #» ܪܝܢ 
ܒܗ ܕܣܟܠܐܝܬ « × ܣܢܪܦܐ ܠܢ ܗܘܢ 
olds‏ ܀ ܀ ܗܘ ܕܡܶܛܠ ܟ × × ܬ × ܐܝܟܫܝܐ 
? 
10 ܗܘܝܢܘ ܕܝܢ oi\  ܀ Sia wel‏ 
I.‏ >— ܕܒܐ aA‏ ܡ * * * * * * 935 
pier‏ ܗܢܘܢ ܗܢܘܢ *« * * x‏ *+ * * 
Fol. 33b 2 ?‏ 
ܕܡ × ܕܐ ܡܢܢ . ars‏ ܕܠܐ Cnig@&mnos‏ 
t=‏ ܨܢ ܐܦܢ ܗܘ ܕܚܫܘܟܐ am‏ ܕܠܗ 
© * ܫ ܐ × × ܗ ܣܢܐܡ ܣܢ el sao‏ 
ܫ ܀ ܫ ܡܝܢ ܗܕܐ ܕܐܝ̈ܬܝܐ . ܡܫܬܟܢܝܢܝܢ 0 


ܠܝܬ ܠܗܘܢ ܕܡܘ ܠܓ ܕܡܟ̈ܝܢܐ ܐܢܘܢ ܚܕ 


ܚܝܕ ܟܝܢܐ ܠܟܝܥ̈ܝܐ ܕܚܕ ܐܢ ܒܐܝܬܘܬܐ 
Weird 2‏ ܗܢܘܢ ܐܝܬܝܗܘܢ: ܗܟܢܝܐ 
ܕܡܬܪܟܒܝܢ݀ « am‏ ܠܐ ܓܢ ̣ ܪ ܬܒ CHS‏ 45 
ܐܢܢ ܘܢ ܚܢ ܕ̈ܕܐ ܐܝܬܘܬܗܘܢܼ ܘܗܟܝܐ 
rico‏ ܡܓܣܤܣܢܘܬܐ ܡܦܝܣ ܐܦܢ ܢܣܝܢܐ. 
ܕܗܟܘܢ amt‏ ܐܢ ܕܝܝܢ ܡܝܢ ܠܐ 


L 


30 


40 


ܕܠܐ ܫ × ܐ 
ܪܘܚܐ ܠܢܘܪܐ ܗ ܢܝܢ 


ܡ ܢܢ ܕܢ ܨ bens‏ 
Mis‏ 


* × ܐ 


. ܝܢ‎ ata 
ܡܝ̈ܐ ܘܢܘܗܪܐ‎ WANS 
ܡܘܢܤܩܝܨ . ܕܠܘ‎ 


ܗܘ ܥܩܪ̈ܗܘܢ 


ܚܕ 
ܣܟܠ 
ܗܘܐ ܓܝܪ ܡܪܟܒܗ 
Mint‏ ܝܘܠ ܦ ܢܝܐ 


Tarn‏ ܨܦ ܐܡܪ 


3 ܗܘ 
tal wim‏ ܡܝܢ 
ܐܠܗܐ ܡ ܠܗ 
ܘܐܝܬ ܗܘ ܡܥ ܕܡ 
ܬܚܝܬ ܐܠܗܐ ܕܛܥܢ 


* * 2 * * * * 
ܐܬܪܐ ܕܪ CO‏ ܗ 
SS a‏ ܐܠ ܗܐ ܐܢ 
ܕܝܢ ܚܢܕ ܝܕܐ ܡܢܗܝܢ 
ܥܠܝܐ ܗܘ ܬܪ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ 
pote‏ ܝܝܕܐ 
Was As \s‏ 
ܒܥ ܝ ܕܐ ܐ ܠܦܢ ܓܝܪ 


ܘܐܢ 


aq 


ܕܐ ܘ ܐܫܬܪܝܬ CY‏ ܟܟ 
ܐ ܕܗ ܕܐ ܐܘ 
ܐ ܬ ܩܢ ܝܢ ܡܬ ©“ ܗܕܐ 


WON 39‏ ܣܘ ܡܠ 


Stas eth ܓܝܪ‎ ais oh es 
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ܓܝܪ ܘܐܪܥܐ ܡܫܡܗ 
ܐܠܢ ܗܐ 


ܐ ܬ ܪܶܳܐ 5 


ܥ ܡ 
ܒܐܝܬܘܬܐ Cont g gents‏ 
ܕܝܢ ܡܨܥܝܐ ܘܨܢܝܥܐ 

ܓܒܐ ܚܕܐ ܘܐܤܠܝܢ ܙܕ 


+ ܗ 


Fol. 41a 


? 
ܗܕܐ 


WI»‏ ܕܝܢ 
ܡܛܠ mA‏ 5 
ܫܒܒܗ . ܘܠܐ ܝܕܥ 
ܕܗ ܝܚ Amst‏ ܒܗ 
ܒܢܪܬ ܙܘܓܝܗ S20‏ 
ܕܗ ܝܢ ܐܝܕܐ ܕܐ ܘ ܕܝ 


41a‏ ,416 ..ܐܐܘܐ̄] 


ܬ ܝ ܒܢܪ ܡܝܐ A‏ 
ܕܐܢ ܒܐ ܝܬ ܘܬܐ 
ܐܝܬܝܗܘܢ ܠܗ ܗܿܢܘܢ 
ܫܡܝܐ ܠܢܘܟܪܝܐ 
ܝܕܝܥܐ ܕܠܘ ܚܕ ܗܘ 
ܐܝܬܝܐ . ܐܠܐ ܬܪ̈ܝܢ 


ܕܚܕ ܠܚܫ ܠܐ ܕܡܝܢ 


ܘܐܢ ܐ ܬ ܪܐ 
ܓܢ ܪ ܠܢܗܼ ܗܐ 
ܬܘܒܢ ܬܠܢܝܬܐ 


ܐܝ̈ܬܝܝܢ ܘܠܐ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܕܡܝܐ ܠܫ ܢܝܡܝܐ 
ara‏ ܠܐ ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
ܠܐܠܗܐ . ܐ ܫܬ ܟܚ 
ܐܠܗܐ As so‏ 
ܘܙܥܘܪ ܡܢ ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
SAY‏ ܓ ܪ ܪ 
WIA‏ 3 ܠܗ 


ܨ ܕܠܙܥܘܪܐ ܘܫܡܝܐ 


ܚ 


0 
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Riawh‏ ܦܩ ܘܕܘܬ ܗ ܕܫܪܪܐ. al‏ ܣܪܝܩܐܝܬ ܐ 
ܐܢܘܢ a‏ ܕܗܢܘܢ mis‏ ܐܠܐ ܕܬܬܒܢ 
ܐ ܡܢܢ ܪܝܢ ܐܦܢ cs‏ ܒܪܝܬܗ . were‏ 
ܟܠ ܗܘܢ ܐܬܪ̈ܘܬܐ ܕܥܥܒܢ ܕ ܐܪܥܐ 


ܕܥܓܘ ܡܢ ܪܒܝܘܬ ܗ ܠܢܬܚ ܬܝܐ . ܥܢܒ ܕ 
ܚܒܝܫܝܢ ܐܝܟ ܕܚܢܢ ܐܦܢ ܫܡܝܐ ܠܥܠܝܐ . ܕ 


9 ܗ ܐܡܪܝܢ ܚܝܢܢ . ܗܢܘ ܘܗܢܝܢ ܘܗܠܝܢ ܡܛܠ 





ܕܝܢ ܡܝ span‏ ܥܝܒ ܥܕܐ ܘܒܥܪܝܐ 
ܫܪܪܐ . ܐܘܤܦ ܕܝܢ ܪܘܚܝ̈ܶܐ ܘܦܓܕܖ̈ܢܐ 
10 ܐ ܡܢ“'̣ ܪ ܕܐ ܦܢ ܗܘ ܓܝ ܥܪ ܡܝܢ 
ܐܪܥܐ ܢ ܗܝܪܬܐ ܩܕܡ ܒܖ̈ܝܬܗ ܠܐ :ܕ 
ܐܝܬ ܠܗ ܠܝܘ ܥܠ Brito came‏ 
ܐܠܗܐ ܘܥܠ ܢ ܝܗ̇ ܗܘܐ ܕܥܠܝܗً̇ ess‏ 
wt‏ ܘܐܝܟܳܢܢܶܳܐ ܐܝܟܫܐ ܕܐܦܠ As‏ 
ܘܐ ܕܐ ܣ As) mt‏ ܐܬܪܐ ܕܠܓܘ mim‏ 
ܐܬ ܪܶܐ ac‏ ܢܢܐ ܢܗܘܐ . ets‏ ܕܝܢ 0 
ܐ ܣܥ ܲܘ ܗ ܥܝܠ ܘܡܩ ܘܢ ܚܢ ܕ 
ܐܪܥܐ . ܠܐ ܓܝܪ ܩܕܡܝܐ ܘܐ ܚ ܪܶܢܐ CLs‏ 
ܐܡܪ Matic‏ ܗܝܢ ܐܚܢ Ms‏ ܥܡ 
2 ܥܒܝܕܬܐ ܘܡܬ ܩܢܬܐ it‏ ܡܨܥܝܳܐ 
ܗܘܬ ܡ.ܛܝܰܠ ܚܝܕ ܫܘܐܠܐ ev‏ 
ܩ ܓ )ܢܓܘ 7 — ܗܟ ܬܠܬܝܗܘܢ ܡܬܡܬܚ 
ܕܐܡܪ ܢܒܝܐ ts Awaz SULT‏ 


ܶ-ܡܒܣܠ ܐܠܢ ܗܐ ܡܖܪ̈ܩܝܚܘܢ ܩܕܡܐܝܬ 
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ܥܡ , Iw‏ ܗ ܟܢܝܐ 
ܠܐ ܘ̇ܠܐ ܠ ܡܫܡܗܘ 
ܐܬܪܐ ܒܐܝ ܬܘܬܐ 
ܫܝ ܐܠܗܐ . 
wo ra‏ ܕܠܐ ܙ ܕܩ 
wt ys miamss‏ 
ܐܚܪܢܐ ܕܡܿܨܐ SHA‏ 
ܠܐܠ ܗܐ 

ܠܐ ܘܠܐ ܕܒܢܣܤܣܝܡ 
ܐܬܪܐ ܕܡܨܐ ܡܣܝܟ 
ܠܐܠܗܐ . ܒܚܕ ܡܢ 
EEX‏ ܓܝܪ ܐܢ 
ܐܫܬܥ ܒܕ ܓܘܕܦܐ 


ܗ ܦܓܝܢܝܐ 


am‏ 3 ܐܢܐ 
ܓܝܪ ܕܠܘ As sea‏ 
am‏ ܡܝܬ ܦܝܩܝܕ 

al ܗܟܢܐ‎ 


a 
ܒܫܠ ܐܳܢ‎ 


ܡܬ ܒܥܐ ܦ ܘܕܐ 


ܠܡܪܽܘܬ ܗ 


wih ܐܦܢ‎ 


ܐܢ 


am 


ܡܬ ܒܥܐ 
am‏ 
ܠܡܪܘܬ ܗ . ܐܢ ܓܝܪ 
ܟܥܗܘܢ 


ܦܥܩ̈ܘܕܐ 


ܗ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ 


[Fou. 46a, 41b 


ܕܢ ܫ ܗ . CPtat‏ 


ܐܢܝܢ ܓܝܪ ܬܫܒ̈ܚܬܐ 


ܐܬܪܐ ܗܘ tom‏ 
als‏ ܠܐܬܪܵܐ ܙܕܩܝܢ . 
ܐܠܐ ܠܗ ܠܐܠܗܐ 


ܪܒܐ ܘܣܓܓܝٍ ܕܐ 
ܡܩܪܒܐ ܠܗܝܢ ' ܐܝܟ 
ܕܠܐ ܓܝܪ mid‏ 
ܠ ܡܣܓܕ ܠܦܬܟܪܐ: 
ܡܛܠ ܕܠܐ ܢܗܘܘܢ 
ܐܠܗܐ ܣܓܝܐܐ 


Fol. . 
60.. 1 


10 
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ܚܕ ܒܝܡܐ ܘܒܝܒܫܐ ܢܬܛܦܝܣܘܢ . ܣܛ ܪ 2 


ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܐܡܥܪ ܝܢܢ ܡܢ ܗܕܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܕܫܥܘܐ am‏ ܐܬܪܐ wa‏ ܩܫ ܘܡܐ 
ms mala am‏ ܕܒܓܘ ܐܬܪܐ̇. ܕܡܠܐ 
mila As am ra mia‏ ܐܬܪܐ am‏ 
ܛܒܐ ܘܥܠ ܒܝܫܐ ܢܗܘܐ ܘܐܠܐ ܝܘܪ ܐ 


ܡܢܬܝܢܥܚ . ܝ ܕܝܥܐ ܒܪܥܝܢܟ . on‏ ܕܒ̣ܓܘ 


ܕܐܘ Am sth‏ ܐܬܪܐ ܗܘ bora‏ 
ܗܘ ܐܘ ܕܗܢ ܢܘܢ ܠܝܗ ܓܘ ܫܝܡܐ 


ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ Mahi‏ ܠܗ mim atm»‏ 
ܗ ܘܘ ܠܢ ܗܢܢܘܢ ܡܥܕ ܡ ܕܝܢ ܕܠܐ 
ܬܖܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ JRA‏ ܗܘܐ am hts‏ 
ܠܢ ܢ ܢ ܪܶܐ ܖܪܒܢܝܐ ܠܐ orl. eS‏ 
ܕܐܡܠܟ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ . ܐܬܪܐ ܕܢܤܣܝܟܝܘܗܝܢ 


ܫܒܩ ܘܢ ܢܝܪܐ ܝܘܠܦܢܐ ܕܫ ܪܐ &܀ 
. ? 

ܫܢܘܝܢܐ Mutt‏ ܠܗ ܗܘ ܠܐܠ ܗܐ 

ܥܠܝܗܘܢ . ܕܠܐ ܐܦ ܝܗܝܿܒ ܠܗ . ܡܛܠ 


ܗܢܘܢ ܠܫܘܝܘܬܗ a— ams‏ ܐܬ ܪܐ 
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ܓܝܪ ܥܠ ܐܬ ܪܶܐ Stati ww‏ 
ܒܝܬ ܐܬܪܐ ܠܐܬܪܐ 
ܦܝܠܓܗ ܟ« ܐܦ ܥܠܘܗܝ ܕܝܠܗ 


ܘܦܠܓ toms‏ ܘܐܢ cums‏ ܬܠܢ ܢ ܬܝܐ 
49 60819 98 ܡܳܐ 0 
ܒܝܫ era‏ ܓܒܘ̈ܗܝ ܗܘܐ ܕܡܿܢܘ ܘܕܡܢܿܘ ܐܕ 
ܕܠܘܬ ܛܒܐ ܠܛܒܐ ܘܠܥܡܿܢ ܕܡܐ ܗܘ 
Ga‏ ܘܦ mars‏ ܕܡܢ ܐܢܥܩܐ ܚܕ 
ha—ls‏ ܡ ܆ܪ̈ܺܝܪܶܐ ܗܘ ܐܬ ܪܐ rast‏ 
i‏ ܠ ܚܫܘܟܝܐ ܕܡܝܢ ܐܦܢ < ܦܥ ܘܪ̈ܫܢܝܐ 
or‏ ܢܐܡ ܪܘܢ ܘܬܚ̈ܶܘܡܐ ܣܓ̈ܝܐܐ ;ܕ 


ܠܝܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܚܕ ܗܘ ܕܝܢ ܐܘ ܠܒ̈ܬܐ ܐܘ 
ܐܝܟܢܐ ܦܠܓܗ ܛܒ ܠܝܡ ܕ̈ܝܢܬܐ. ܐܘ 
ܘܦܝܠܓ ܗ ܒܝܫܢ ܠܐܪ̈ܥܬܐ ܐܘ ܠܛܘܪܖ̈ܐ 6 
ܕܢܥܒܕܘܢ ܓܝܪ ܬܪ̈ܝܢ ܘܠܦ ܩܢ ܬܐ ܐܘ 
ܐܬܖ̈ܘܬܐ eb‏ ܠܡ̈ܠܟܘܬܐ ܘܠܥܡ̈ܡܐ 
ܡܫܟܚܝܢ . ܘܕܢܤܝܡܘܢ ܕܡܬܚܝ ܡܝܢ ܚܕ ܥܡ CoL.2‏ 


25 


Cou. 8 


30 


45 


Fo. 465] 


ܐܬܪܐ ܠܐܠܗܐ . ܕܚܕ 
ܣܟ ܘܚܒܠܐ ܡܬܟ 
ܘܚܕ raw‏ ܘܐܚܪܢܐ 
ܠܐ ܡܬܚܒܫ ܘܠܚܕ 
ܩܓܝܘܡܐ ܘܝܕܥܬܐ 
ܘܚܝܠܐ ܘܚܟܡܬܐ 
ܘܒܵܝܗ ܛ ܝ ܒ ܘܬܐ 


ܘܚܐܪܘܬܐ 


ܚܕܐ ܡܢ coin‏ 


ܟܕ ܥܠܘܗܝ thes‏ 
ܒܥܢܬܐ ‏ ܪܒܝܬܐ 
ܕ݁ܳܠܳܐ ܬܬܟܿܟܦܪ ܠ ܘ 
ܓܝܪ ܒܠܚܘܕ males‏ 


ܠܐ ܕܡܐ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܐܦܢ .ܬ + « * * 
ܠܢܝܦܫܗ ܚ ܫܘܟܐ 
WI m—_ia‏ 53 
tan‏ ܕܐܝܝܬ 
mh‏ ܘܬܬ ܚܢ ܢ ܩ 


ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ .ܩ 


ܡܫܬܥܐ ܠܗ \ + ܕܐ 
ܚܢܕܐ ܒܣܓ ܝܐܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܠܗ pen‏ 
ܘܠܐ ܗܘ 
ara‏ ܠܐ 
ܠܗܘܢ 


ܣܢܐܿ ܡ 


ܒܥܝܫܓܥܝܐ 
99 | 
«A390‏ 
ala‏ ܩܢܕ ܡ 


ܐܬܪܐ Mima‏ ܕܡܐ 


15 


20 
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: 
ܕܐܘܦ ܡܥܢ ܬܪܚܝܐ 
wlan‏ ܗܝ ܘܡܢ 


ae 


ܫ × × Rist‏ ܡܓܢܝܢ 


5 


.ܤܟ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ :ܘ 


[Fou. 34a, 460‏ 
ܡܪ̈ܩܝܘܢܐ a Ome‏ 
wha‏ ܗܘܐ ܓܝ ܪ 
ܕܒܢܗܕܐ ܣܓ ܕܬܐ 


ܬ݁ܬ݁ܕܰܒܳܢܩ ܐܚܝܢܘܬܐ 


ssa wads 7‏ )18( 
ܕܖܕܫܚܢܚܡ .̄ܗ x‏ + × ܐ 
al toons‏ ܀ ܀ « Ais‏ 
x × × + Cale‏ 
ܠܡܶܐܶܡ ܪ ܠ ܗܢ x‏ ܐ 
a0‏ ܕܝܢ ܕܡܢܢ 
hewn < a. %‏ ܕ 
ܠ ܀ ܫ ܫ ܐ ܗ ° ܥ ܫ 


ܗ * ×< ×ܫ ܘܓܕܫܝܚܐ 
se‏ ܕܠܢܨܘܪܐ 
* ܗܕܐ * ܫ + 


ܐܢܘܢ ܕܗ ܘܢ 


3 ܡܢܗܘܢ 


ܠܘܩ ܝܒܝܠ 3 1 ܗ 


ܫ *ܫ Woe‏ ܀ + ܀ 
20 ܕܐܠ ܫ ܐܣܝܟ ܠܗ 
ܡܢ rs‏ 
Vets‏ 
ate‏ )1 
ܡܛ ܠ 


ܡܥܢܗ 
ܠ ܀ ܗܘ 


ܝ < 10 :36 ܒܗ 


ܘܐ ܡܝܬ × 


ܕܝܢ 45 


Fou. 34a] 


ܕܝܢ ܠܦܘܪܣܝܗܘܢ ܦܢܝ . 95 


ܕܒܝܗܿ aM‏ ܒ ܗܕܐ 


ܒܢ ܗܬ ܬܐ ܕ ܢܕܢܢ ܗ ܢܘܗܘ 
ܕܩܢܕܝܫܥܐ . ܪܒܝܐ 





ܗܘܬ ܗܕܐ ܚܛܝܬܐ ܙܕ 
ܡܢ ܩܕܡܺܝܬܐ ܘܡܢ 
ܡܨܥ̈ܝܬܐ . ܘܗܢܝܘܢ 
ܠܡ ܗܠܝܢ . ܡܩ ܕܡܝܢ 
ܘܗܢ ܓܢ ܕܝܢ 
ܠܫܡܫܐ . 
ܠܢ ܫܢ ܡܢ ܫܢܐ ܗܘ 
ܒ ܝܘܕ ܟܝܬܝܝܒ 


ܕܣܓܕܝܢ ܗܘܘ al‏ 


ܗܘܘ 


ܘܥܠ ܗܢܘܢ 3 





ܠܬܠܡܝܕܘܗܝ ܕܢܣܓܕܘܢܐܦ 0 


ܠܣ ܗܪܐ . ܠܫܡܫܐ 
ܓܝܪ ܘܠܣܗܪܐ ܣܓܕܝܢ . 


KW tm‏ ܕܚܫܟ ̄ܘ 
ܡܢܐ ܕܐܬܐ 
czas‏ ܠܡܥܪܒܐ 
ܐܦ ܗܢܘܢ ܠܡܥܪܒܐ 


ܗܘ ܣܓ ܕܝܢ ܨ 9 
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ܡܥܢ . ܗܢܝܢ ܕܩܪܝܢ 


ܠܢܗܝܝܢ whim‏ 
ܡܛܠ ܕܐܪܫܥ ܐܣܓܝܢ 
ܕܐܦ pie‏ ܒܛܝܠܢ 
ܘܝܥܝܬܒܝܢ ܡ ܛܝܠ 
aids an‏ ܢܗܚܝܪ̈ܐ . 
pairs‏ ܠܝܡ ܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܘܒܠܥܼ ܐܢܘܢ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . 
ܬܘܒܢ ܐܡܿܥܪ ܗܘܐ 
ܦܩܘܕ̈ܐ ܠܡܬܦܩܕܢܐ . 
ܢܗܪ 
niga‏ ܬܚܢܙܐ 
ܛܢ ܦܝ ܘ̈ܬܐ ܕܪܘܪ̈ܒܝܢ 
ܡܢ ܗܠ ܝܢ . ܘܥܠ 


ܕܬܘܒܢ 


10 


16 


CoL. 3 


oO ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܡ‎ [Fou. 34a 


ܫܘܦܪܗ ܕܢܬܝܐ ܒܘܢ 


ܠܗ. ܗ ܕܐ ܡܥܪ 


ܐܢܝܢ ܡܢ ܀ ܀ ales‏ 
ܐܢܝܢ ܡܢ ܨܘܪܬܐ yaaa‏ 
ܐܦܢ ܡܣܓܕ I‏ 
ܠܗܝܢ ܠܗܠܝܢ ܕܡܘܬܐ 
ܕܨܝܪ̈ܢ ܬܡܢ ܬܢܐ ܕܝܢ 
ܘܐܡܪ els‏ ܠܢܒܝܐ 
ܬܘܒܢ ܬܗܦ ܢܢܘ 

haa) eth 
. ܕܪܘܪܒܢ ܡܢ ܗܠܝܢ‎ 
ܘܥܥ ܘܚܝܙܐ ܠܥ̈ܫܐ‎ 
peda ܟܕ ܝܬܒܢ‎ 
ܠܬܡ ̄ܘܙܐ ܘܒܝܡܝܐ‎ 
ܦܢܢܝܢ ܪܒܐ ܗܘܬ‎ 


ܗܕܐ ܛ ܢܢ ܦܢ ܘܬܐ 


%. ], 26, omit 3 
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ܣܓܕܬܐ ta)‏ .ܘ .ܘ .ܘ. 
ܚܝܘܪ 
ܡܬܟܣܤܣܣܝܢ ܡܢܗܝܢ 
ܕܒܖ̈ܝܬܐ . Messe‏ 


ܕܝܢ ܐ ܝ ܟܫܢܝܐ 


ܓܝܪ ܗܝܠ ܕܐܘܪܒܘ 
ܐܢܘܢ ܠܫܝܡ ܫܐ 
ܘܠܣܗܪܐ ܝܬܝ ܡܢ 
ea‏ ܐܝ ܢܐ Dt‏ 
| ܕ݁ܪܒܢ 
ܒܢܘܗܪܗ ܘܒܕ ܢܚܗܼ . 
ܐܘ ܡ ܕܡ ܕܪܰܒܢ 
malas‏ ܘܒܝ ܕܥܬܗ . 


ܐܢ ܡܢ ܕܡ ܕܪܒ 


ܒܥܘܗܪܐ ܗܘ ܡܝܬܪ . 
ܢܥܛ݂ܘܢ ܟܬܒ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
ܘܢܒ̇ܛܠܘܢ ܝܘܠܦܢܝܗܘܢ 
ܘܢܫܬܩܘܢ ܡܠܝܗܘܢ 
ܘܢܟܦܪܘܢܒܗܝܡܢܘܬܗܘܢ 
ܘܢܝܬܒܘܢ ܒܢܒܟܘܢ 


ܥܠ ܕܦ ܫ ܗܘܢ 


Fol. 36b 


Cou. 1 


wimia‏ ܠܥܐ ܐܝܬ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܙܗܪܐ a‏ 


.ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܚܢ or‏ 


] .ܐܝܐ‎ 9%, 36b 
BWA, Sods . ܠܫܪܪܗ‎ 
ܚܘܝ ܕܠܒ ܪܢܫܐ ܗܘ‎ 
ܚ ܗܒܢ ܐܠ ܗܐ‎ 
ܘܫܘܠܛܢܐ‎ Khasi 
Aisa ܐܪܥܐ‎ Ls 
ܕܒܗܿ. ܘܗܐ‎ jaa 
ܗܕܐ ܫ × ܫ ܐ‎ × * * 
Meh’ ܕܗܟܢܐ‎ 
< 
ܕܝܢ ܕܝܠܗܘܢ ܕܛܥܺܝܐ‎ 
tok ܠܝܐ ܗܘܐ‎ 
ܐܢܫܢܐ ܡܠ ܥܝܝܘܕ‎ 
iow ܝ ܗܒܝܝܢ‎ 
ܘܪܒܝܘܬܐ . ܐܠܐ‎ 
ܠܟܠ ܗܝܢ ܡܓܿܘܬ ܗ‎ 


ܦܢܬܒܢ ܗܘܢ 


ܗܶܝ£# ܘܢ 
ܠܫܝܡܫܐ 


10 


CoL. 3 


15 


80 


45 


Fou. 39] 





ܟܝܠ ran - wis‏ 
ܐܦܢ ܢܝ ܪܶܐ ܕܡܪ̈ܘܬܗ 
ܕܐ ܕܡ ܥܝ ܠܥ ܟܝܠ 
ܣܝܡ ܗܘܐ .ܘ , ܘ , ܘ . 
ܢܐܡܪܘܢ ܠܢ diam‏ 
ܗܢܘܢ Cotas‏ 
Ja sca\‏ ܐܠ ܗܗ 
ܕܡܘܫܐܼ . MLAs‏ 
rohan‏ ܠܢ ܘܩܝ As‏ 
ܟܬܒܐܿ. am‏ ܕܗܢܘܢ 


ܐܢܢܘܢ ܡ ܗܕܐ 


11± ܗ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܝ . ܘ 


ols‏ . ܕܙܥܘܪܘܬܗܝܢ 


ܬܦܢ ܝ ܣ ܥܠ ܝܗܝܢ 
ܕܡܫܡܫܘ ܡܫܡܫܢ 
ܡ ܕܐܦ ܪܡܘܬܗ 
ܕܒܪ̈ܝܢܫܐ ܡܦܝܣܐ 
amals‏ ܕܡܫܬܡܫܘ 


ܡ ܫܢܬ ܡܫܢ . ala‏ 
wchirian‏ ܒܠܚܘܕ 
cy»‏ ܗܘܐ 


am 
—ac te 
LAs . whasramd 


ܕܬܬܚܝܙܐ ܡܥܪ̈ܘܬܗ 
ܕܐ ܕܡ ܟܝܕ ܣܝܡܐ 
ܕܐܠ .ܗܐ . ܗܢܐ ܕܝܢ 


25 


80 
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ܠ ܓ ܀ ܐܚܝܬ ܠܗ 
ܢܝܬ ܟܣ ܣܘܢ As‏ 
Liss‏ 
CALI‏ ܐܢܘܢ 
ܕܠܬܫܡܫܬܢ ets‏ 
jar‏ ܓܠܝܙܐ ܫܡܫܐ 
‘imma‏ ܡܢ ܡܠܬܐ 
ܕܒܡܠܬܐ ܀ ܬ ܀& ܘܢ 
ܘܬܫܡܫܬܢ ܐܠܗܐ 
ܒܪܢܫܐ 
ܠܘܩܒܠܗܘܢ 


* * * * * * * 


ܢ ܗܝܪ ܪܐ 


* * * * 


ܫ * * 


Fol. 298 


Cot. ܐ‎ 


40 


45 


ܡܫܬܟܢܥܚܢܝܢ . ܕܟܕ 


ܠܗ ܠܡܠܬܐ ܕܐܟܬܒܢ 
ܡܘܫܐ . WA‏ ܒܝܪܶܐ 
ܓܝܪ ܐܠܗܐ ܟܘܠ 
ܡ ܕܡ ܠܝܬ ܫ ܡܫܬܗ 
ܕܒܪ̈ܢܫܐ , ܘܕܢܘܕܥܢ 
ܕܠܝܬ ܫܡܫܬܗ ܒܪܝܢ 
ܒܖ̈ܝܬܐ . ܠܐ ܝܗܒ 
ܠܢ ܗܝ 


9 ܘܬܪܥܥܝܝܬܐ‎ 
Q 


= ܠܢ ܬܐ 





ܢ 


(Foun, 29, 6 


ܗ × ܠܐ + * 
ܕ ܀ܫ ܀ ܠܒܥ ܝܬܐ 
a Lia‏ ܀ × × ܀ 
ܕܢܬܠ ܠܗܘܢ ܨܘܠܠܗ 
ܕܢܘܒܠ ܐܢܘܢ ܠܒܝܬ 
ܚܝܐ ܘܣܗܪܐ ܠܡܢܐ 
ܫܠܝܐ Min‏ ܘܟܘ̈ܟܒܐ 
ܠܡܢܝܚܐ rare ee‏ 
ܒܫܬܩܐ ܐܢ ܡܝܢ 
cus‏ ܐܢܘܢ ܡܠܠܐ 
ܟܠ ܗܘܢ ܠ ܡܢܐ 
ܠܐ ܡܠܓܝܢ ܢܟ 


ܟܝܢܐ ܕܗܘܘ ܡܢܗ .ܘ .ܘ . 


ܠܗܘܢ ܡܢ ܠܢܬܐ 
Aa‏ * ܐܤ ܐ ܨܒܬܐ 
ܘܠܝܬ * + ܓܢ woe‏ 


Cou. 3 


For. 29a] 


ܕܟܠܗ ܕܗܢܐ ܡܟܝܝܐ 


-o 112‏ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܝ : ܘ 


45 


111 95 ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ‎ os 


ܠܢ ܐܬܪܗ ܕܛܒܐ 


hs 


[Fox. 28), 29a 


ܡܠܬܐ ܗܝܢ ܕܡܢܢ 
Lal‏ ܟܬܒܢܢ . ܚܘܪ 
ܕܝܢ ܐܦ ܗܢ ܢܘܢ 
ܐ ܕܥܢܗܐܢ ܗܘ 
eal. nies‏ 
ܠܝܡܬ ܩܫܢܘ els‏ 
whew‏ ܡ 3 
ܕܡܬܩ̈ܢܝܬܐ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܡܫ ܬܪܝܢ Aime‏ 
ܕܡ ܢܨ ܒܬ ܬܐ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܡܬܟܤܣܣܝܢ ܘܡܛܓܠ 
ܕܕܠܐ daw‏ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܒܐܓܘܢܐ ܠܡ ܩܡ 
ܠܐ ܡܨܝܢ ܐܡܪܝܢ 
ܓܝܪ ܕܟܝܠ ܡܕܡ 


ܕ ܡܣܓܦ ܡܢ ܒܝܫܐ 


ܗܘ . Miss‏ ܕܐܦ 


Fad 


Las‏ ܕܡ ܕܡܥ܆̄ ܕܪ 


eS ܝܢ‎ 


ܥ \ 


ܘܐ ܡ 








110 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ os‏ ܘ Fou. 28b]‏ 
ܠܥܐ ܡܛ ܢܣܝܢ ܐ ܝܟܢܐ ܕܐܦܢܠܹ ܠ ,ܐ :ܝ 


ܫ܀ Awa‏ ܀ × ܘܡܢܘ ܠܟܠ ܗܝܢ ܝܝܚܢܐܪܘܬܐ 
+ « ܀ ܠ ܒ ܪܺܝܝܬܐ ܡܫܠܛܬܐ . ܘܗܪܟܦܐ 
ܦܝܢܐ ܐܣܥܥܪܶܐ ܡܫܬܟܝܢܝܐ wisps.‏ 
5 < ܟܥܝܢܝܐ ܐ ܝܫܐ am‏ ܒܠܚܘܕ 
ܫ × e‏ + »«» ܀» + ܗܘܐ ܡܝܢ erin‏ 
Casa Eth » He. Be Gem a> Sep ae‏ ܕܐܝܬ 
2 .ܗ ܘܠܓܒܪܢܫܐ ܨܒܝܢܝܐ ܠܗܘܢ ܗܠܝܢ . ܡܛܓܠ 
ܡܫܠܛܐ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . ܕܐܦܢ ܠܢ ܗ ܐܝܢܬ 
10 ܐܢ ܚܐ ܪܘܬܐ ܗ gla‏ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . 
ܐܝܬ lt‏ ܫܢ ܘܟܐ aes‏ ܐ ܝܢܡ ܦܐ ܗ ܕ :ܕ 
ܗܐ ܓ̣̱ܢ݈̄ ̣ ܪ ܡܝ ܗܘܝ ܫܢ ܪܟܢܐ 
ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܒܨܒܝܢܗ ܕܒܝܖ̈ܝܬܐ ܘܕܚܝܘܬܐ 


ܣܥ̇ܐ . ܘܡܫܠܛܓܘܬܐ ܘܢ ܨܒܢܬܐ ܕܠܝܐ 
ܐ ܬܘܒܢ ܐܝܢ݀ܢ ܬ ܗܢܝܢ ܠ ܗܠܝܢ ܕܡܝܢ݀ 


r 


ܠܢܝܘܗܪܐ . ܐܢ ܡܢ waka‏ ܠܢܐ ‘ 40 
th‏ ܟܝܢܝܢ ܕܐܝܬ pth‏ ܟܝܢܝܢ ACT‏ ܕ .݀ܗ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܚܐܪܘܬܐ ܡܢܗܘܢ ܒܪ̈ܢܫܐ . 
ܘܫܘܠܛܢܐ ܘܡܚܫܒܬܐ ܐܘ ܢܝܬܛܘܢ ܣܘܢ 

2 ܗܘܝ ani‏ ܕܚܕ ܨܒܝܢܐ ܒܪܐ 
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ܐܝܬ ܥ ܘ ܕܪܢܢܝܐ ܒܐ ܡܪܐ ܬܡܝܡܐ . 
ܕܦܥ ܡܟ ܕ ܡ ܘܐܘܕܝܘ ܐܢ ܒܥܠ wos‏ 
ܟܥܕ ܠܐ ܨܒܝܢ ܕܐܢ ܘܡܟܝܥ ܗܘܐ ܠܗ 








Kris‏ ܡܝܬܥܢ܆̄ ܕܪ ܦܓܘܪܫܢܐ ܕܛܒܬܐ 
܀ ܡܝܢ ܦܟ ܘܠ ܗܝܢܢ ܡܢ ܒܝܫܬܐ ܒܝ ܕ 
ܡܛܠܬܗ ܐܬܒ ܪܝ ܕܐ̈ܒܢܥܐ ܘܐܡܢܪ̈ܐ 
ܟܠܗܝܢ Si.‏ , ܘ + $ + ܘ ܘܒ ee‏ ܟܬܐ 
aa‏ ܢܢ ܬܘܒܢ ܘܝܘܢܝܐ ܘܐܬ ܚܥܙܝܢ 





10 ܡܕܡ ܕܐܦ ܗܢܘܢ ܕܛܒܬܐ ܘܕܒܝܫܬܐ 
ܡܬܬܒܥܝܢ mim‏ ܒܒܪܢܫܐ ܒܠܥ .ܘܕ 
ei awa tie et thaw‏ ܕܐܒܐ 
ܡܟܝܓܢܐ mtorr‏ ܡܝܐ pers‏ ܒܝܫܝܝܢܢ 
a‏ ܒ ܕܝ ܒ 36 3 

ܘܐ ܠܡܙܟܐ ܐܣܬܪܗܒܘ ܘܐ ܡܪܐ earls‏ 
ܚܒܘ. ܕܐܝܟܢ ܓܝ ܪ ܡܬܥܠܒܝܢ ܘܬܡܝܡܝܢ 
ܡܢܦܢܐ wi‏ ܫܢܐ ܘܰܒܪܐܢܫܐ ets‏ 
ܕ ܗܐ ܐܘܢܢ ca__>‏ ܥ ܕܐ ܡܢ ܝܐ 


45 


Fon. 28a] 


ܥܝܡ ܝܕܐ ܡܦܥܚܡܝܢ 
ܕܡܢܐ ܠܝܡ ܕܡܥܐ 


ܚܫܘܟܢܐ ܠܥܘ ܗܪܐ 
ܘܚܥܝܐ ܠܡܕܪ̈ܺܝܝ ܪܶܐ 
ܘܡܟܝܢܐ ܠܡܬܢܟܝܢܐ 





108 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܝܕ .ܘ 


ܒܦܘܚܡܐ ܘܩܪܝܪܘܬܗ 
ܕܚ ܝܕ ܘܚ ܡܢ ܡ ܘܬܗ 
ܕܐܚܪܢܐ . ܡܥܝܝܐ 
ܐ 
ܠܒܪܢܫܐ . misma‏ 
What 5 |‏ 
ܠܡܟ̈ܝܟܬܗ . 


ܚܢܕܐ ܥ hoya‏ 


MITTAL 


ܘܬܪ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ 


ܘܡ a‏ ܠ ܐ ܪܝܟ ܝܢ 


ܐܚܘܢ 


CoL. 2 


10 


45 
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ܒܪܝܬܐ ܦܠ ܝܓ ܬܐ 
ܕܚܕܐ ܠܚܕܐ ܠܥܐ 
ܕ݁ܡ̈ܺܢܝܢ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ , 
ܘܐܠܐ ܫܡܠܝ ass‏ 
ܐܢܝܢ ܠܒܖ̈ܝܬܐ ܚܕܐ 
ܨܚܝܕ ܚܥܕܐ ܘܒܥܢܢܢ 
pain‏ ܬܘܒܢ I~‏ 
ܒܪܢܫܐ . ܘܚܙܝ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܕܒܪܝܬܐ ܕܠܘ pola‏ 


ܐܢܫܐ ܡܢܐ ek‏ 
ܕܡܐ ܬܘܪܐ ܠܣܘܣܝܐ 
ܒܪܗܛܐ . ܘܩܠܝܠܘܬܗ 
ܕܣܘܣܝܐ ܘܡܬܝܢܘܬܗ 
ܕܬܘܪܐ ܬܪ̈ܬܝܝܗܝܢܢ 
ܢܚܫܥܢܢ tal‏ ܐܢܫܐ 
ܘܡܓܢܢܝܐ 
ܣܢ ܬܘܐ 


ܕ ܡܢ ܝܐ 


ܠܩܫܝܛܓܐ 


(Fou, 25), 28» 


ig 
whose ae 
aw sen \ ac 
msalss ܒܣܢܚܢܝܘܗܝ‎ 


cum‏ ܕܠܐ ܢܛܒܥ 


ami‏ ܟܝܢܗ ܥܘܡܪܶܐ 


ܗܢܢ. ܝܐ 


! 


3 ܝ 


As‏ ܗܘ 
ܠܬܘܬܒܐ 
aA. 30‏ 
whashah‏ ܕܙܒܢܚܐ 
ܒܝܣܝܡ ܠܗ ܛܒܐ 
ܒܛܲܢ ܢܒ ܘܬ ܗ ܘܳܠܐ 


* * * * 


* * ܝ 


x * * * * ܐ ܗܣ‎ x 


ܐܠܐ ܐܣ 3 ܢܰܡ 


Fol. 28a 
Cot. 1 


ܥ ܐ ̈ ܘܗܝ . wise‏ 
whois‏ ܣܓܝܐܬܐ 
ܕܡܝ ܛܝܠ ܥܝ ܩ̈ܢܬܗ 
ܕܒܥܠܡܐ . ܢܣܢܘܗܝ 
ܠܥܘܡܪܶܐ ܘܢܬܝܐܒܢ 
ܕܢܦܥܝܐ ܠܢ ܘܬܪܢܗ 
ܫܪܝܪܐ pele‏ ܐܢܝܢ 
whites whl‏ 





16 


20 


Cou, 3 
30 


35 


45 


hom ܘܐܠܢܘ ܚܥٍ ܕܐ‎ 
rt» a ae 
casa sa) ܗܘܬ ܨܒܘ‎ 


ܡܛܠ « ܀ ܕܟ ܢܝܠ 


ܡܢ ܕ ܡ < AM‏ ܚܫܚ 
ܠܗ ܟܢ ܠ I———‏ ܡ 


ܐ ܬܢ ̣ ܪܝ 


ܗܘ 
ܠ-ܚܝܘܫܚܝܗ ,8,0,0- 
Awa‏ ܒܐ -¬ = 


ܡ ܢܥܢܗ ܘ + + ܐ 
wel‏ ܐ « ܐ 

? ? 
ܒܣܓܝܐܬܐܿ ܕܡܫܟܝܝܢ 


10 


16 


Con. 2 
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pola ASN +× × .ܬ‎ × 


ܡܛ ܠ ܬܢ cedar‏ 


wah)‏ ܗܕܐ ܗܝܝ 


ܠܥܢ ܡܝ ܓܐ ܘܠܠܝܐ 
ܠܢܥܝܚܐ « ܐܬܦܫܩܬ 
ܦܣ * + ܘܶܬܗܘܢ 
ܢ ܢܢܚ : am‏ 
ܒ 
ܝ ܬ ܫ #* ܀ ܫ * 


ܘܿܦܠܝܓܐ am‏ ܿ‫ ܐܘܝܘܬܐ 
ܕܝܢ ܡܛܠ 


[Fou. 25a, 25# 


ܕܡܚܝܢܢ ܚܕܐ ܠܚܕܐ 
duro‏ ܕܣ .ܩ ܘܒܠܢ 
ܚܕܐ ܠܚܕܐܼ. ܐܝܟ 
Pax‏ ܠܨܰܒ ܢܢܐ 
aa La walms‏ 
ܫܘ̈ܝܢ ܕܝܢ ܘܟܢ ܕ 
ile‏ ܒܨܒܝܢܗܝܢ 


ܘܒܫܘܝܘܬܗܝܢ ܘܕܠܐ 


Fol. 258 


1 ܙ ܫܘܝܘܬ ܗܝܢ ܗ ܘܝܢ 


܀ ܀ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܢ ܐܝ̈ܬܝܐ ܦܠܝܓܐ 
ܥܒ̈ܝܕܢ Oe‏ ܓܝܪ 
ܡܛܠ ܒܥܠܕܒܒܘܬܐ 
ܕܐܝܬ ܠܗܝܢ ܚܚ ܕܐ 


10 ܗܘ ܡ ×± 


ct» ma 1‏ ܐ ܣܬ ܒܪ 


ܕܡܢ ܚܕܐ proba‏ 


ܕ ܠܗܢܝܢܢ ܐܬ ܒܪܝ 


40 


45 


Fot. 25a] 


rio‏ ܚ ܕ ܚܘܠܛܢܝܐ 
awn Geis om‏ 
ܠ 13 ee‏ 
ܗܝܢ ܕܬܪ̈ܝܢ aren ere‏ 
ܒܢܢܚܢ ܫܕ ܡܥ ܘܢܙܓܝܣܐ 


a en ee ܕ ܚܢܥܘܒܢܐ‎ 


aw‏ ܕܕ ܢܢ ܐܝܢܬ 
ܡܢܗܘܢ ܕܡܘ̈ܢܙܓܐ 


Ee‏ ܝܚܫܕ ܥܡ 
ܚܕ ܡܛܠ ܕܣܩܘܒܠܐ 
»+ ܠܢ .ܕ ܡܛܠ 
ܡܢܐ mew ia‏ 
ܢܘܪܐ ܠܐ it‏ 
ܠܐ ܗܐ ܐܬܝܕܥܬ 
ܠܟܦܪܘܫܐ ܕܟܥ ܗܝܢ 
ܒܝܪܝܬܐ ܡ ܟܝܢܓܢܐ 
ܕܦܪܝܫܝܢ ote‏ ܡܝܢ 
ܚܫ ta‏ 3 
ܨܒܝܢܗ ܕܒܝܪ̈ܘܝܝܐ 
am‏ ܕܠܢܢ ܝ ܝܢܘܫܝܝܐ 
ܣܓܝܐܐ 
ܐܢܫܐ ܛܝܒ ܐܢܝܢ 
hora‏ ܡܢ ܗ ܝܢܢ 


a wy | 


Oo os ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ‎ 104 


ܠܝܚ ܕ̈ܕܐ ܒܐܘܝܘܬܐ 


ܕܡܬܦܠܓܢ ܬܖܕ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ 
ܘܙ ܥܠ eth‏ ܟܥ̈ܓܢܝܢ 
ܕܗܿܘܝܢ ܡܢܗܘܢ . ܘ . ܘ 
ܐܡܬܝ ܓܝܪ ܕܩܪܒܝܢ 
ܠܗܝܢ ܛܒܐ ܘܒܝܫܐ 
ܡܝܢ 
is‏ ܬܪ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ ܫܘܝܐܝܬ 
ܡܬܢܟܝܢ . ܘܠܐ ܗܝ 
ܢܘܪܐ ܛܒܬܐ ܕܡܢ 
ܟܝܢܐ ܛܒܐ ܪܝܕܝܥܐ 
elas‏ 


mth 


wz. 3. \ 


oe 
ܒܢ ܥ‎ 





ܛܘܗܡܗ ܘܒܢܣܝܢܗ 


* 1.18, read ܝܕܟܥܐ‎ 


mia ̄ܘ‎ 
ܒܝܫܬܐ ܚܟܡܐ‎ wo Co. 3 


CoL. $ 
35 


ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ 4s‏ ܘ 103 


ܗܠܝܢ ܟܝܢܗ̇ ܡܘܩܕܢܐ . 
ܐܢ ܡܢ ܚܫ ܘܟܐ 


ܗܝ ܠ ܦܓ ܪܐ ܒܟ 


ܒܓ ܘܗܘܢ ܘܠܥܐ 
? 
”` ܗܐ 


[Fou. 25a 


? 


ܘܚܝܩܝܢ jammer a.‏ 
ܘܡܬܟܫܦܝܢ ܕܒܡܪܚܘܬܐ 


etasr As 
ܣܛܢܐ‎ ak ܐܝܘܒ‎ 
ܒܟ‎ ~Xs wl 
ܡ‎ 53 ? 


dw WhO 
cles be a ܠܝܗ‎ 
ܗܠܝܢ ܡܢ ܕܝܬܝܩܐ‎ 
ܥܬܝܩܬܐ . ܕܚ ܕܬܐ‎ 
ܕܝܢ ܤܦܓܝܐܢ ܐܢܝܢ‎ 
lm (nsw 


post» prams 
Asacscal ܘܕܢܬܟ̈ܬܫ‎ 


ܒܥܠ ܕܒ̈ܒܝܢ ܀ @ َّ € ܀:@ ܚ @ £ 
ܐܠܐ ܠܡܓܝ ܗܢܝܐ 


ܟܘܐܪܶܐ ܪܒܐ jan‏ 





am tan‏ ܠܗ ܘܙܿܕܩ 
ܕܢܢܗܦܢܘ ܬܘܒ 
ܘܢܬܒܥܝܘܗܝ ܕܗܕܐ 
ܢܘܪܐ ܡܝܥܘܩܕܢܝܬܐ 


ܕܐ ܝܥܓ ܘ ܡܢ mies‏ 


Fol. 25a 
CoL. 1 
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Fox. 266] 


ܘܿܠܫܐܕܐ ܘܠܐܢܝܫܐ 
ܐܝܬ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܘܚܐܪܖܪܘܬܐ 
ܡ ܘܠ ܕܬ 
chil,‏ ܘܒܝܫ̈ܬܐ 
awa‏ ܠܘ Am‏ ܗܝܢ 


ܚܢܐܪܘܬܐ 


ܗܕܐ ܗܝ 


al‏ ܚܢ ܐܪ̈ܘܬܐ ܗܝܢ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܡܕܡ ܕܢܩܘܡ 
ܠܘܩܒܠܗܘܢ ܢܬ sxe‏ 
ܠܢܝܢܬ ܘܐܦܢܠ ܠܥܐ 
aca‏ ܠܐ 
ܡܫܝܬܚܠܥ ܦ ܠܥ ܘܠ 


ܡܕܡ ܨܡܟ ܨܒܝܢܗ 


? 
ܒܟܝܫܢܝܐ 


ܕܒܥܢܪܘܝܥܐ . ܕܢܘܕܥ 
ܕܠܘ ܡܢ ܐܝܬܝܐ 


ܐܣ ܪ̈ܐ * * * * 


103 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ 4s‏ ܘ 


r a 


ܒܢܪܡ ܕܝܢ ܕܥ 
ܐܘ wim‏ ܕܢܥܘܢܝܐ 
ܕܥܘܡܩܐ ܘܦܪܚܬܐ 
ܕܪܘܡܐ ܒܐܘܟܓܐ 


ܗܘ ܕܡܝܝܝܢ ܠܗܘܢ 


?22 
ܡܒ ܡ ܐ 
ܣ ܗ ܕܘܬܗ ܕܟܝܫܢܫܝܐ 


r a 


ܗܘ ܕܡܥܗ Ghar‏ 
ܬܚܘܝܬܐ . ܡܢ ܐܝܟܗ 
etait TA‏ 
ܬܚܘܝܬܐ ܡܢ ܬܡܢ 
ܟ < × - ܀ ܐܘ * * * 
AM +* * *‏ * * * 
ܫ a‏ ܘܠ Ge‏ +× × 
ܘܐܢ ܠܗܘܢ *  *‏ » 
ܠܝܡܢܢܝܐ ܩܥ ܐܡ 
ܠܘܩܒܠܗܘܢ ܐܢܗܘ 


ܕܫܪܝܪ̈ܐ ܕܡܢ ܕܝܠܗܘܢ 





ܕ ܚ ܫܢ ܘܟܝܐ 


ܠܗܢܘܢ ܕܝܢ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ 

ܕܟܝܠ ܡܥ ܕܡ ܡܝܢ 
? 

ܠܢܐ ܡܥ ܕܡ ܒܥܪ̈ܐ 


10 


8 .ܘܘ 
16 


CoL. 2 


45 


ܕ ܡܢ ܝܐ 


21,13, read ܐܫܬܟܚ‎ 


. ܡܬܚܙܝܢܐ‎ Ses 


Fol. 268 
CoL. 1 


ܐܠܗ ܗܝܢܢ 
ܕܒܦܫܬܐ Whims‏ 
ܗ ܦܟܐܝܬ . ܐܠܢܐ 
ܡܫܥٍܕܐ mi‏ ܫܥ ܕܐ 
ܐ ܢ ܫ ܝܐ 
asso‏ . ܠܚܝܡܫܐ 


ܒܢܘܗܝ ܙܝܘ̈ܢܐ ܠܦܘܡܐ 


ܐܢܘܢ 


ܒܨ ܀ ܫ ܬܐ ܢܨܘܕ ܐܢܘܢ 
ܘܗܪܟܐ “ܐ ܫܬܟܚܝܘ 


ܕܒ ܥ ܠ ܘܗܪܐ 





ܬܘܪ̈ܣܝܗܘܢ ܐܢܘܢ 
ܘܒܥܥܝܢ ܚܢ ܫܢܘܦܢܐ 
ܕܐܝܬܘܬܗܘܢ ܘ * × 
ܕܒܥܢܢܝܝܢ MIA‏ ܠܐܝܢܐ 
ܕ݁ܶܡܚܳܐ 
ܠܥܘܗܪܐ ܕܡ ܬܚܙܐ 
ܐܘ ܠܥܢܪܘܚܐ ܕܠܥܝܐ 
ܡܢܬܚܙܐ cosa lh‏ 


aw Petes‏ ܠܥܘܪܐ 


ܡܥܢ ܗ 
ܘܢ 


>], 25. Eleven lines are illegible. 
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Fou. 26a] 
ܝ ܕ ܥܗܘܢ ܠܗܘܢ‎ 
am ܡܢܬܠܢ_ܐ‎ 
. ܡܪܟܒܝܢ ܫܘܥ̈ܝܬܐ‎ 
ܠܝܐ ܓܚ ܝܪ ܝܝܕܥ‎ 





a.)‏ ܨ ܕܠܥ ܘܪܶܐ 





ܕܩܢܘܫܬܐ ܥܥ ܐܠ 
ܙܐܦܗ. ܐܝܟܐ ܓܝܪ 
humans‏ ܠ ܹܗ ܐܡܪ 
ist‏ ܚܫ ܘܟܐ , 
ܠܢܝܐ ܕܝܢ ܥ ܗܕ 
ܕܡܿܥܝܣ ܠܗ ܗܢܐ 
ܢܥܘܗܪܐ ܓܠܝܐ̈̇ : 
ܕܗܕܐ ܠ ܡ ܗܘܐ 
ܠܝܐ ܡܨܝܐ ܐܝܥܟܝܐ 
ܕܬܘܒ hams‏ ܠܗ 
anil ms‏ ܢܘܗܪܐ 
ܢ ܘܗܪܐ = am‏ 
aim . whe ais‏ ܕܝܢ 
ܕܟܝܢܝܐ am‏ ܢܗܝܪܐ 
ܕܢܦܫܐ ܡܝ ܬܒܪ ܪ̈ܐ 
ܢܥܝܘܗܪܐ mam‏ 
ܠܗ ܕܝܢ ܣܓ ܕܬܐ 
ܕܣܓܝ ܕ ܠܢ ܗ ܝܪܐ 


100 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܝܢ : ܘ 


ܕܬܢܢ : ܐܘ ܢܘܕܘܢ 
asam als‏ ܗܝ ܪܐ 
an‏ ܕܠ ܝܗܠ : ܐܠܝܐ 
ܐܚܝܪܢܐ . ܘܐܢ ܠܘ 
ܗܘܝܘ ܠܡܢܐ ܠܫܡܫܐ 
ܗܢܐ cote‏ 
ܠܢܘ 
hers‏ ܒ ܐܬܪܗ 


ܐܢ 


a—am‏ ܗܘ 


ܗܠܝܢ Kiama‏ ܕܐܝܬ 
ܒܐܬܪܢ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . 
ܐܘ ܠܝܘܠܦܢܐ “ ܕܣܓ 
ܚܘ̈ܒܬܗ ܡܢ ܨܢ̈ܥܬܗ 
ae As‏ ܕܡܬܒܥܿܝܐ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܓܝܪ ܡܠܬܐ 
ܗܟܫܢܝܐ co A‏ 
ܬܚܢ Wha‏ ܘܟ ܝܠ 


21.18, read Xo 


Cou. 8 
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25 
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ܘܘܗ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܟܢ :ܗ 99 


ܐܝܢܬ ܡ eek‏ 


ܣ 


ܘܙ ܗܪܶܐ% ܘܕܢܥܢܚܝܐ 
? 

ܘܙܠܝܩܐ Aazas‏ 
| ¦ ܠ ܡܢ 
ܕܢܢܥܢܢ ܗ ܠ ܕܶܘܚܣܩܝܐ 


ܘܐܢ ܗܢܥܐ ܕܐܝܬ 
ܠܗ ܟܢܐ ܕܢܫ ܕܐ 
ܙܠܝܩܘܗܝ 
ܐܬܬܚܡܘ ܙܠܝܩ̈ܘܗܝ 


ܒܩܛܝܪܐ : ܘܬܚܘܡܗ 


ܕܚܫܘܟܐ ܠܐ gas‏ 


cob 


ܕܚܫܘܟܝܐ 


ܠ ̄ܪܘܚܩܐ 


ܐ ܝܢ ܦܢ ܥܢܐ 
ܠܡܣ ܀ ܀ܫ ܫ 
crim‏ ܥܠ ܢܗܚܪܶܐ 
ܡܢ ܕܡ ܕܠܝܬ ܠ ܗ 
RA‏ . ܘܢ ܗܝܥܪܐ 
ܕܘ̇ܠܢܐ ܗܘܐ 
ܙܟܢܝܐ ܐܦܢ ܠܢܐ 
ܠܢܦܫܗ ܩܡ . ܗܠܝܢ 
ܓܝܪ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܨܝܕ 
ܗܢܢ_.ܐ ܝܝ ܫܘܟ ܝܐ 
hors‏ 
ܒܐܬܪ ܢ ܠܐ ܡܫܬܡܫܢ 


ܐܘ ܢܩܝܝܡ ܘܢ ܥܝܠ 





ܕܗܘ 


m__10‏ :ܪܐ 


CIMA‏ ܘܚ ܫܝ ܘܟܝܐ 


[Fou. 26a 


ܒܐܐܦܝ ܢܘܗܪܐ salsa‏ 
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Fol. 26a 
Cot. 1 WOK ܕܕܢ ܫܢ ܘܟ ܝܐ‎ 


ܓܘܫܡܐ ܐܚܪܢܝܐ 
ܠ ܢ ܝܢܢ ܝܬ ܗܘܐ 40 
ܒܡ ܨ ܥܢ ܬܐ ܐܦܢ 


< 


ܗܘ ܢܦܫܗ . ܕܝܠ ܕܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܗ̇ܝ ܓܫܝܡܘܬܐ 


r 91‏ 
ܐܘ ܕ ܦ ܐܦܐ sac‏ 


ܕ ܩܢ ܣܝܐ ܘܢܝ ܡܝܢ 


ܐܝܥܢ = ܫ ܟ ܢܝܐ 
ܐܝܢܬܘܬܗ Rosin:‏ 
ܡܫܒܝܝܬܐ ae‏ * »× 
ܠܢܝܗ ܐܪܶ̈ܥܓܝܐ 
ܕܗܘܬ ܀ « + ܘܐܗܢ 
ܐܢܝܢ ܬܚ ܘܝܝܬܐ 
excess‏ ܘܕܛܠܠܐ 


ܚܕܐ ܠܚܕܐ ܘܐܬܬܚܡ 
ܚܢܕܐ ܡܢܼ Wi»‏ 
ܘ ܫ + ܕܐܪܰܥܢ ܝܬܐ 
ܘܠ os‏ ܠ ' ܢܢ ܘܗܪܐ 
FA’‏ ܡܢ ܬܚܢ ܡ 
ܒܢ ܢ ܝܫܘܟܦܢܐ ܘܗܐ 
ܒܲܫܙܩ݁. ca__\ am‏ 
ܢܘܗܪܐ ܠܚܫܘܟܐܿ . 


a |. 1, read ܡܫܒܥܸܬܐ‎ 


Cou. 3 


20 


30 


45 
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ܘܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܩܕܡܝ ܫ 
ܗܘܐ as wh‏ 
ܫ ܒ ܩ ܐ ܠ ܒܘܢ 
ܕܒܥ ܒܥܪ̈ܘܢ.. ܘܗܐ 





(Fou. 24b 


ܘܥܝܒܪܘܗܝ ܪܘܚܝܐ 


ܒܠ ܕܡܠ ܢܦܢܢܢ 
ܢܢ ܗܖ̈ܘܬܐ. ac?‏ 
ens.‏ ܕܡܬܓܫܪ 
eet‏ ܡܰܠ 





CoL. 2 


40 


ܐܢܘܢ ܘܠܢܐ ܗܘܘ 
ܓܘܫ̈ܡܐ ‏ ܝܩܝܪ̈ܐ 
ܘܐܬ ܚܙܝܬ ܕܟܝܝܢܝܐ 
ܕܗܟܢ ܩܛܝܢܝܢ ܘܩܠܝܠܝܢ 
ܐܪܥܐ ܛܥܘܢܝܬܐ 
ܐܝܟ ܕܠܟܦܓ ܪܐ ܠܐ 
ܡܢܬܒܥܝܐ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܐܘ ܕ ܩ ܝ ܡ)ܢܘܢ 
lism‏ ܥܠ ܐܪܥܼܐ 
ܘܗܝ ܣܗܕܐ Mawar‏ 
ܘܦܢܝܝܝܬܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܓܫ ܪܐ ܠܐ 
ܡܨܝܢ ܠܡܥܒܪ ܐܘ 
ܢܩܝܡܘܢ ܥܠ ܦܝܝܬܐ 


ܐܢܢܘܢ 


ܘܐܢ 





ܒ ܡܨܥܬܐ ܒܢܝܝܬ 
ܬܪܝ ܗܝܢ CRI‏ 
iia‏ ܘܠܐ ܫܒܩ 
ܠܗܝܢ ܕܒܦܩܝܢ ܚܕܐ 
ܠܢ ܚܢ ܕܐ 
eit» whe‏ 
amas‏ ܠܥܠ ܘܠܬܚܬ 
ܐܝܬ ܬܡܢ ܐܝܟܢܝܐ 


ܘܐܢ 


FHA wv‏ ܝ ܫ ܘܟܐ 


ܠܐܬܪܗ ܕܛܒܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܢ ܓܫܪܐ ܐܘ ܕܠܡܐ 
ܟܝܢ ܓܫܪܪ̈ܐ PEA‏ 
ܠܗ tara‏ ܠܗܢܘܢ 
ܓܝܪ ܕܒܥܠ ܡܢ ܕܡ 
o 1.2 4‏ ܠܗܘܢ 


ܠܡܥ .ܕܒܘ ܐܦ ܠܐ 
ܗܳܐ ܥܛܠ ܐ ܠܗܘܢ 
.atrrni‏ ܘܐܗܢ 


10 


16 


30 


CoL. J 


als ah, ham 
ܘܒ ܐܬܪ‎ Kwa 
ܘܡܫܬܟܝܝܚܐ‎ 
ܕܚܢ ܕܐ ܐܪܥܐ‎ 

ܡܐ ܠܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 
urs‏ ܗܠܝܢ ܐܠܗܐ 
ܘܐ݀ܝ̈ܬܝܢܐ cas‏ 
ܚ ܕܕܐ ܡܢܬܛܥܢܝܢ 


ܘܐܢ 


ܚܫܘܟܐ . 


ܚܢܕܐ 6 ܗܢܝܢܩ 
ܐ ܝܥܢܝܫܐ ܕܐ ܦܢ ܚܝܕܐ 
ܗܝܢ ܐܢܢܩܐ WA‏ 
ܕ ܚܢܢ ܕܐ ܬ ܗܘܐ 
ܡܟܝܠ ܐܘ ܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܛܒܐ ܘ ܨ ܝܕ ܒܝܫܐ 
ܐܘ ܕ ܗܝܢ ܪܐ ܗܝ 
ܬ ܘܒ ܨܝܕ ܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 


ܠܐ ܬܚܣܖܪܿ. ao‏ 
ܘܕܠܐ ܣܟܐ ܐܫܬ ܟܪܶܬ 
ܡܢ ܒܬ ܪ AWA‏ 
ܗܟܢܢ ܗܘܺܝܢ ܘܗܘܝܢ 
ܠܒܝܙܚܐ ܫܘܥܝܬܐ 
0 ܐܢ ܓܝܪ 
ܡܬܐ ܡܢܢܝܢ a—\‏ 
ܦܣ̈ܽܘܠܐ ܠܐܪܥܐ 
ܗܝܢ ܐܦ ܠܢ ܐܬܪܗܿ 


ܕܚܫܘܟܐ lax‏ 
poe‏ ܠ ܗ̇ ܘܐ)ܢ 
ܠܝܬ crs al‏ 
ܕܬ ܩܘܐ ܒܢ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܕܝܠܗ̇ ܘܐܝܥܟܢ 
ܚܒܫܐ ܠܚܫܘܟܐ 
misa\ 4 sa35‏ 


tao 5‏ ܕܡܥܝܗ 


sort dS‏ ܘܐܗܢ 
wah‏ ܡܢܬ ܚܐ ܗܝ 
ܐ ܪܶܥܢܢ ܝܐ ܗܕܐ 
ܥ ܕܡܐ ܠ ܐܪܥܝܗ 
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Fou. 27b, 24a] 


ܠܡܫܐ ܠܘ 
ܕܡܢܢ ܐ ܝ ܡ ܟܝܐ 


ܙܕܩ ܬܘܒ 


mrss‏ ܐܬܓܚܙ ܪ 
ܟܐ̈ܦܐ ܗܠܝܢ . ܝܕܝܥܐ 
ܓܝܪ ܕܐܘ ܡܢ 
ܡܢ ܕܡ ܐܬܥ ܢ ܒܥ ܕܘ 
ܐܘ ܡܢ cl‏ ܡܥ ܕܡ 
ܕܢܐܡܪ̈ܘܢ ܓܝܪ ܕܡܢ 
a3‏ ܫܗ ܐܝܬܝ ܗ 
ܠܐ ܡܫܟܚܝܢ ܡܟܣܤܣܐ 
ܠܗܘܢ «UA‏ ܀ ܫܪܬܐ ْ 
ܘܡܟܝܠ ܢܟܣ ܐܢܘ)ܢ 
ܘܦܝܝܬܐ 
ܪܒܐ ܕܗܘܐ ܒܝܗܘ 
dus‏ ܠܛܘܡܐ ܕܐܬܓܙܪ 
Matsa miso‏ ܗܠܝܢ 


ܥܓܘ ܡܝܐ 


ܘܟܝܕ ܒܥܐ ܗܘ ܒܿܢ 
ܒܢܝܐ ܠ ܡܥܒܕ Rtas‏ 
ܠܚܫܘܟܐ . ܓܘܡܨܐ 





ܗܘ ܪܒ ܝܐ ܢܢ ܒ ̄ܕ 
ܐ ܬ ܪܶܗ . ܩܘ . ܘ . ܘ ܇ ܘ ܇ ܘ ܀ 


ܘܡܢ MADMIN‏ ܢܢ 


94 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝ ܣ ܟܢ :ܘ 


Kita».‏ ܡܬ ܒܢܝܐ 
ܡܬ ܪܟܒܘ ܡܬ ܪܟܒ 








ܟܢܐ ܦܢ ܐ * * * 
? 
ܕܟܝܝܐ ܕܡܢ ܐܝܟܐ 


15 


Cot. 3 
80 


45 


ܗ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܝ : ܘ 93 


ܕܗܘ ism)‏ ܡܦܝܣ 
ܠܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ . ܘ .ܘ ܘ. 
ܘܗܝܢܝ ܗܕܐ ܐܪܥܝܐ 
ܕ ܡܢܢܢܗ ܟܐܦܐ 
ܡ ܬܓܙܪܢ ܠܐ ܡܢ 
’ ܐܝܬܘܬܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܢܪܟܒܐ ܐܝܬܝܗ̇ 
ܐܦܠܐ ܡܬܓ ܙܪܐ 
ܡܢ ܕܡ ܓܝܪ ܕܠܐ 
asin‏ ܐܦܢ ܠܐ 
ܡܢܬܦ om‏ . 
ܗܘ ܓܝܪ ܡܥܪ ܪܟܒܐ 
ܡܫܟܚ ܠܡܫܬܪܝܘ 


ܟܓܝܫܝܐ 


ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܡܝܬܓܙܪܐ 


elo‏ ܒܟܝܢܗ ̇ ܠܝܬ 
ܠ ܗ̇ ܐܝܢ ܬܘܬܐ 
ܒܟܝܢܗ ܘ ܡܦܝܣܤܣ ܐܦ 
HAT‏ ܕܡܢܢܢܗ 
ܒܥܪܺܝܬܶܳܐ ܡ ܪܟܒܬܐ 


ܗܝܢ ܗܘ aM‏ ܓ ܪ 


276 .ܐܘ ̄] 


ܬܡܢ ܗܘܐ ܚܘܒܠܗ 
ܘܐܢ ܐܢܫܢ ܐܙܠ 
ܨ + # ܀ © ܀ so‏ 
ܟܕ ܐܤܣܝܝܪܝܢ ܘܐܙܠܝܢ 
ܚܕ ܒܚܕ . ܟܠܗ ܗܘ 
ܒܪܝܬܐ ܗܕܐ Rasch‏ 
ܬܡ ܢ ܕܬ ܫ ܬ ܟܢ ܚ 
ܒܐܬ ܪܗ ܕܛܝܒܐ 
ܕܟܕ masala. tam‏ 


ܗܢ ܐ ܕ ܥ 





\ ܗܘ 


ܐܬܪܗ ܕܛܝܒܐ 
ܡܫܬܥܐ . ܡܫܬܟܚܐ 


ܬܸܫܥ ܢ ܬܗ . ܕܥ ܝܠ 
ܒܪܝܬܐ ܗܕܐ “̈ܡܫܬܥܐ 





Lak‏ ܕܐܦ ܥܠܝܗ 
ܗܘ ܡܫܬܥܐ ܘܠܐ 
A‏ ܘܐܝ ܟܝܐ 
cate ams‏ ܗܘ 
mats << rhe‏ 
«ac‏ ܕܒܪܝܬܐܼ. ܡܫܬܟܚ 
LARS‏ ܬ ܫ ܝܢ ܬܗ 
ܕܒܓ ܢܘ ܒܥܪܝܬܐ 
ܕܡܫܬܟܝܥܝܐ . ܐܝܟܢܐ 


* 1. 1±, read mean hese 


27a, 270]‏ .ܐܝܐܘ 


or cama 


93 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ws‏ ܘ 


ܘܗܐ ` 





ܗܘܐ ܡܢܢ tos‏ . ܡܬܒܥܐ ܐ 
ere els‏ ܗܘ oman‏ ܘܦܪܙܠܐ 
Fol. 27b‏ 
Cou. 1‏ ܐ tars‏ ܠܝܐ oman‏ ܘܟܥ ܐ̈ܦܐ 


asto 5‏ << ܗܘܐ 7 ܠܗ 


Cou. 2 
ܚ‎ 


× × ܘܚܒܠܐ ܘ ©« ܀‎ 
ܕܒܡܨܥܬܐ ܘܗܠܝܢ‎ 
+ De ee eee 
× + * * * owe 
RS. Me. Gees 
܀‎  ܀‎  ܀‎ + ee 


ܨ ee ee‏ ܀ ‏ ܀ 
ܐܠܐ « « ܗܘ ܟܠܗ 
Moy + × × × *‏ 
ܘܡܚܒܠܢܐ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܗܝܢ 
aKa‏ ܢܘܪܐ ܡܟܝܢܝܬܐ 
ܕܦܢܪܙܠܢܐ 
ܡܫ ܚܠ ܦܢܝܬܐ . 
ܓܝܪ ao mia sd‏ 
ear iw‏ ܠܗ 
ܠܦܪܙܠܐ ܒܓܘ ܟܘܪܐ 


“ 1, 6, read ܗܘܬ‎ 


95 ܟܗ 


? 
a 





a‏ ܡܢ ܬܐ ܗܕܐ 
ܙܒܢܐ ܒܠܚܪܬܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܝܢ ܕܫ̈ܢܘܗܝܢ 
ܓ ܕܫܐ ܕܐܫܬܚܝܩ 
ܘܝܥ ܦܢ ܐܘܡܥ ܘܬܐ 
,ܕܪܐ ܘܦܣܘܠܘܬܐ 
ܘܐ ܪܕܟܠܘܬܐ 
ܘܐܢ ܗܠܢܢܢ ܐܝܬ 
ܬܡܢܢ al‏ ܐܢܝܢ 
ܒܠܝܚܘܕ ܐܝܬ ܬܡܢ . 
ܣܓܝ ܐܬܐ ܓܢ ܪ 
ܡܢܬ tah pap‏ 
ܕܟܝܝܝܐ ܕܠܥܟܳܡܐ 


ܨܒ ܘ ܩ ܕܐ 


ܠܚܝܚܘܫܚܗ 
? 

ܐܢ ܓܝ Cities‏ 

ܦܢ ܐ̈ ܦܢܝܐ ܐܢܝܢ 


ac 


* * * 





9.0.0. 


> 1.11, or eer 


40 


a ܗ‎ 
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ܕܐܣܬܝܟ ܀ ܘ ܀ ܘ ܀ ܘ ܀ ܘ ْ܀ 
ܫ ܠܢ ܡ ܡ ܐ ܡ̱ܪ܆ܪܶܐ 
. ܘ ܘ . ܕܬܠܢܬܐ seo.‏ 
1 
ܡܐ ܡܪܐ ܕܐܪܒܥܐ 
Iasals‏ ܝ ܘܠܦܢܐ 


܀ ܗ ,܀ ܧ ܀ © ܀ ܛܥ̈ܝܐ 9 9 ܀ © % 
rar‏ ܐܢܬܘܢ 
ܕܘܠܐ ܗܘ ܕܢܫܬܐܠ 


mn 2a‏ ܗܒܢܣܚ ܡܒ 


ܚ 


ܨ¡ ܠܗ ܕܥ ܕܡܛܝܠ 


ܕܥܢ ܡܗ ܡܢ ܕܡ 
ܐܚܝܪܝܢ ܠܝܡܝܢܝܠܥܛܘ 
ܘܠܢܡܢܙܓܢܘ ܠܢܐ 
warn‏ . ܠܐ ܓܝܪ 


»ܟ ܐܝܬ ܡ ܕܡ ܘܡܛܠ 


ܕܠܡܫܚܠܦܘܬ ܗ wah‏ 
ܠܢ ܝܐ 
ܐܝܬܝܐ ܗܘ ܓܝ ܪ 


ܡܠ ܥܝ . 


a 1, 24, read ܕܕܐܝܟ‎ and omit ܐܝܟ‎ in 1, 25, 


25 


Con. 2 


35 


40 


45 


For. 27a] 





ܘܐܢ ܕ̈ܝܢܢܢ ܠܢܘ 
ܒܪܝܬܐ ܗܘ ܘܐܝܬܝܐ 
am‏ . ܐܝܬܝܐ ܠܐܝܬܝܐ 
ܕܢܣܝܟ ܠܐ con‏ 
ܕܠܢܹܐ ܐܦܢ am‏ 
ܐܣܬܝܟ ol‏ ܒܗܘ 
to Kate‏ ܙܘܓܗ 


90 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ 3 .ܘ 


ܘܐܬ ܦ ܪܣܝ ܘܗܘܘ 
ܒܢܗܝܢܢ ܡܥܘ̈ܡܢܐ 
ܪ̈ܘܪܒܢܐ wan‏ ܛܒ 
ܒܢܬܐܣܝܢ ܫܘ̈ܡܬܗܝܢ 
ܠܢܢܐ ܡܢ ܬܥܛܝܢ 
ܘܕܘܟܬ * ܟܘܬ ܡܬ ܗܝܢ 
ܠܐ ܡܬܚܦܝܢ . tho‏ 
ܗܕܐ ܟܠܗ ܡܨܘܬܐ 
ܘܗܪܬܐ : ܘܒ ܢ th‏ 
ܗܝ ala‏ ܬܘܟܝܐ 
ܘܚܝܘܣܚܪ̈ܢܢܐ : ܦܢ ܕ 
ܐܦ ale‏ ܝܘܬܪܢܝܐ 
ܗܘܐ ܗܘ ܝܘܬܪܢܗܝܢ 
ܠܚܘܣܪܢܗܝܢ ܕܨܒܘ̈ܬܐ 
ܠܢܐ tam no»‏ 
ܝܘܡܢܢ ܐܬܝܚ ܬܢ ܡ 
ܕܒܢܝܒܢܢܢܐ jap‏ 


ܠܚܫܘܟܐ ܕܠܥ ܪܬܐ 


* 1,6, read ܕܘܦܥܝܬ‎ 


10 


40 


Fol. 27a 
VoL. 1 


45 
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ܗܘ ܐܚܝܪܝܢ ܐܬܝܐ 


ܚܢ ܠ ܢܝܨܘܬܐ 
wa weasel‏ ܠܢܐ 


ܡܢ ܩܕܝܡ ators‏ 


ܗܕܐ 


aw‏ ܩ ܒ ܪ̈ܐ ܕܗܐ 
ܡܝܬܒܢܢܥܐ ܗܫܐ 
ܣܟܠܐܝܬ ܠܚܫܘܟܝܐ 
ܐܬܒܥܢܝ ܗܘܐ ܕܝܢ 
ܫܘܪܐ ܕܠܐ erie‏ 


ܠ ܡܢ ܒ ܕ ܘܐ 
STN‏ ܗܘܐ Desk‏ 
ܠܡ jam‏ ܐܟ 


ay‏ ܐ ܐ ܗܘܐ 


ܠܚܟܝܡܐ ܠ ܡܛܢܪ : 
ܐܠܐ the‏ ܗܢܘܢ 


ܚܫܘܟܐ ܒܫܗܝܪܐ 


ܕܥ ܒ ܕ 


ܘܒܬ ܪ ܗܢܘܢ ܓܘܕܦܐ 
ܕܓ ܕܘ ay‏ ܫܺܝܬܐ 
ܥܠ ܐܒܘܗܝܢ ܐ @ ܠܠܝܢܬ܀ 


ܘܐܫܬܛܝ ܘܐܬܛܡܐ 
N‏ 


ܕܡܬܚܒܫܝܢ ܒܗ ,10.0.0 
ܐܢܗܘ ܗܟܝܠ ܕܐܦܦ 
ܗܘ Mira‏ ܢܗܝܝܥܪ̈ܐ 
ܕܒܗ jam sh‏ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ At nampa‏ 
whtel oi rh sr‏ 
ܡܢܐ ܗܘܬ whis‏ 
an‏ ܘܬܐ ܡܝܚܢܢ 
ܩܢܕ ܚܝܡ ܕܗܢܝܐ ܟܠܗ 
ܐܫ ܬ ܠܛ ܘܐܬ ܒܣܡ 
ܒܗܿ ܚܫܘܟܐ . ܘܡܝܐ 
ܗܝܢ ܥܠܬܐ ܕܩܫܝܘܬܗ 
ܕܠܢܝܝ ܢܪܬܐ . ܒܢ ܝܗ 
ܡܬܚܒܫ ܘܡܫܬܢܢܩ 


mus . ܚܫܘܟܐ‎ 


ܐܢ 
ܗܘ ܕܡܥܢܢܗ nA‏ 
ܐܝܬ ܠܢ ܗ 
ܚܝܠܬܢܘܬܐ ܘܐܝܟܐ 


ܗܕܐ 


ܗܘܬ ܡܢ ܩܢ ܕܝܡ 
ܘܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܡܝܢ ܐܬܪ 


Cot. 8 
6 
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ܡܢ-ܕܡ 


ܥܦܪܶܐ ܓܝܪ Mote‏ 


܀ ܣ ܀ ܗ ܀ © ܀ © ܀ 


Kim‏ ܗܘ ܕܟܠܗ 


5 
sl» 


ܢܫ ܢܢ ܗ ܙ ܗܘ 


35 
. Pee wt 


ܒܗ PSA‏ ܒܝܗ. 
ܐܢ ܐ ܢܝܫܢ ܕܝܢ 
ܫܘܬܦ ܠܗ ܠ ܗܢܝܐ 
ܟܢܝܢܐ eth ata‏ 
ܒܬܘܩܢܐ : ܗܢܘ ܕܝܢ 


ܕܢܬܓܒܠ ܡܢ musa‏ 
riots‏ ܕܐܘ ܡܢܐ 


Sania‏ ܚܝܠܓܐ ܡܢ 
mim cam‏ 


dupa 


ܚܢܒܘܫܝܐ ܠܫܘܢܝܩܝܗ 


ܢܘܪܐ . 


ܡܢܐ ܕ ̈ܐ 


ee win‏ . ܠ ܗܘ 
Meret‏ ܕ݁ܪܶܒܰܥ ܗܘܐ 
ܒܗ ܟ ܕ WTA.‏ 
ܗܘܐ ܘܡܠ a‏ ܗ݈ܘܳܐ 
ܒܢܗ ܘܡܬܦܪ ܪܦܥ 


ܟܢܥܕ ܡٍ ܕܪܐ -Wam‏ 


ܕ ܡܫܢ ܬ ܢܥܩ . 


MAWADI AM rua 


ܘܐ)ܢ 


JINN eal‏ ܘܪܝܗ 
ܕܝܘܠܦܢܗܘܢ ܐܝܟܥܦܓܝܐ 
ܥܠܬܐ ܗܘ ܕܫܘܢܩܗ̇ 
ܡܝ ܕܐ a‏ 
ܫܘܠܡܗ ܕܪܘܟܒܗܘܢ 

? 
ܗܘ ter‏ ܦ ܬܢ ܐ 
ܢܝܗܝ ܪ̈ܐ ܗܘܐ ܒܙܒܢ 


ܠܒܘܣܡܗ: ܘܢ × * ܕܗܘ 


ܘܢܬ ܒ wim‏ ܒܢ ܗ 
ama‏ ܬܘܒ ܕ ܗܘܐ 
ܠܐܘܚܕܢܗ : 
ܘܢܫܬܢܩ ܒܗ ܗܕܐ 
ܡܢܨܢܝܐ 
ܠ ܘܬ ܦܟ ws st‏ 
ܡܫܬܚܠܦܢܐ ܗܢܘܢ 
ܕܒܪܝܢ ܡܢ ran)‏ 


ܘܢܬܚܒܫ 


ܕܬܗܘܐ 





ܡܕܡ 3 ܨܒܝܢܗ 


Cou. 2 


20 
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ܘܐܢ ܡܢ * ܗܝܢ 
mh, Lass‏ «» » » ܗܐܥܛܦ + ܘܠܘܬܐ ܘܐܢ 


Fol. 20b 


* ܬ * * * * * ܡܢ ܛܒܐ ܗܝ ܀ ܐܝܟܢ ܝ 


ܗܘܬ ܢܩܥܐ ܘܩܢܝܐ 
ܕܒܝܫܐ ܚܬܝܬܐ . ܘ .ܘ. 
ܕܐܢ ܗܢܐ ܟܠܗ 
ܡܬܒܣܡ ܒܓܘ ܗ 
cil‏ ܐܝܟܢܝܐ 
ܐܡܢܪܝܢ ܕܡܢܗܝܢ 
ܕܗܠܝܢ ܙܦ ܫ̈ܢܬܐ 
ܕܐܣܓܝ als‏ ܘܐܣܓܝܢ 
ܐܪ݁ܫܥ . ܘܐܣܓܝܢܢ 
ܓ ܕܦ ܘܐܣ aA‏ 
Ts‏ ܗܢܝܢ ܕ ܡܫܬܟܚܢ 
wor‏ ܬܛ ܪܐ ܒܓܘ 
ܗܘ ܕܩܝܪܝܢ watlas‏ 


ots a 


ܕܡܐ ܕܫܪܝܐ ܢܘܪܐ 


ܠܟܝܠ ܠ ܓܢ ܘܗ ܗܘ 
ܕܗܘ ܡܬܟܢܫ ܟܝܠ 


ܡ ܕܡ ܕܡܙܝܓ ܘܚܠܝܛ 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
ܘܐ 
ܬ 
ܒ 


* * * * ܢܦܫܝܐ 
܀ whl,‏ 
ܕܒܥܪܬ ܢܗܚܪܵܐ eo‏ 


i‏ ܗ ܫ ܚܫܘܟܐ ܠܒܝܫܐ 


r a 


ܒܥܒ ܕܘܗ ܝ ܘܡܛܝܐ 


ܥܛܘܦܐ ܒܝܕܘ ܒ̄ܪܝܗ 


ܐܢܝܘܢ aes‏ 
ܡ ܫ ܗܐ ܠܩܘܫܬܐ 
» ܕܓܠܢ ܘܬܐ ܘܐܢ 
ܫ * We‏ + + » 
¥ ܒܐܠ ܫ & < ® 
ܘܐܢ ܡܢ ܐܠܢ ܗܐ 
ܫ * ܀ « × ܠܗ 


30 


Fou. 20a] 


ܕܩܘܫܬܐ. ܘܒ × × ܠܬܗ 
,> 
ܪܚ .ܡܳܬܐ 


ܗܘ ܐ ܬ ܒܢ ܕܢ ܝܢ ܡܢ 


ܘܫܢܥܘܪܐ 
? 

ܐܠܗܐ ܢ is‏ * 
± 

ܢܦܫܗ ܘܢܕܢܘ ܡܝܐ 


ܢܝܘܣܐ ܕܟ̈ܝܐ ܠܗ 


ܠܐ ܪܕܟܢܠܢ ܗ ܡܝܐ 


We + - »ܫ‎ 


3 ܐܘ 
ܠܗܘܢ TA‏ ܗܕܝ My‏ 


46 


ܕ ܦܓܪܐ ܕܟܝܪܳܐ ܠܗ 
ܫ « ܐܣܥܚܪ̈ܐ am‏ 
ee oe‏ 
ܡܬܛܦܝܣܝܢ ܠܚܛܝܬܐ 
ܟܣܝܬܐ ܢܬܛܦܝܣܘܢ 
ܡܝܢ ܫܐܕܐ ܟܡܐ 
ܐܠܨܗ ܀ ܢܐ x x‏ ܕܐ 
ܐܠܢܘܗܪܐ 


ܗ ܝ ܘ , ܘ ,. ܘ ܀ 


86 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣܤ ܪ . ܘ. 
ܠܥܐ mals‏ ܗܝ ܡܢ ܘܬܐ % 


ܕܐܝܬܘܬܗܘܢ 
ܢܓܪܘ 
ܘ , ܘ . ܘ . ܒ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . 
ܚܘܪ TAA‏ ܒܦܓ ܪ̈ܐ 


±? 
ܢܟܦܐ ܘܙܕܝܩܐ ܕܠܘ 


܀ ܘ , ܘ , ܘ ,܀ ܘ , © .܀ 


ܗܘ ܗܘ ܕܡܫܬܥܝܢ 
ܥܠ ܘܗܝܢ ܟܦ ܘܖ̈ܐ 
ܕܦ̣ܠܓ̣܆̄ ܪ̈ܐ ܗܘ ܠ ܝܡ 
ܕܚ ܐ ܕܡܢ ܟܝܢܝܚܐ 
ex.s‏ ܘܐܦܢ ܠܢܐ 
ܢܦܫܐ ܐܝܟ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ 
ܕܡܢ tos‏ ܗܝܢ 
ܢܟܦܐ . WTA‏ ܓܝܪ 
HMA. amt‏ 
39 


ܐ ܕ ܢܘܗܝ 


ܢܟܦ̈ܘܬܐ 

ܕܟܝܘܬܐ 
ܗܕܡܘܗܝ wham‏ 
smarts‏ ܩ ܕܝܫܘܬܐ 
ܒܦܘܡܗ ܬܫܒܘܚܬܐ 
ܘܥܠ ܠܫܢܗ ܬܘܕܝܬܐ 
ܘܒܣܤܣܦܘܬܗ ܒܘܪܟܦܬܐ 
ܒܪܓܠ ܘܗܝ ܣܘܥܪܢܐ 
ܕܟܪ̈ܝܗܐ ܒܐܝ ܆ ܕܘܗܝ 


ܙ ܕܩܬܐ ܠ ܣܥܫ ܝܚܐ 


CoL. 2 


10 


15 


20 


25 
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ܕܬܣܝܒܪ ܗܢܐ ܓܘܕܦܐ 
ܕܕܝ̈ܫܝܐ ܘܡܢ ܬܕܝܝܐ 





am‏ ܦܢ ܠܗ ܐܦܢ 


ܒܢ ܝܬܪ ܕܐܙܠ ܗܘܐ 
ܠܢܬܡܢ . ܘܐ ܝܟ ܢܝܐ 
is‏ ܐܢܘܢ ܫܪܺܝܪܶܳܐ 


Sis ܗܶܿܢܢܘܢ‎ 





* * * * * + * 
* * * ܝܝ + ܟ × 
* ܚ ܝ * * * * 


ܢܦ̈ܫܬܐ ܐܢ 


Fr 
ܚܕ ܗܘ ܟܝܢܐܼ.‎ TA 


10 ܐܬܝܢ 


ܐܝܟܢܐ ܡܢ ܕܐ)ܢ 


m1 ma‏ ܡܢ ܬܕܝܢ 
ܘܐܦܢ ܕ ܫܢ ܬܐ 
oe‏ 9 ܐܢܝܢ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܐ 
ܐܝܟܢܐ ܙܡܥܝܗ ܡܫܓܩ 
ܘܡܝܢܗ ܡܫܬܢܣܩ . 
ܘܐܢ ܐܦܢ WIA‏ 
ܗܝ ܕܡܫܢܫܩܐ ܒܪܬ 
20 ܠ mis‏ ܗܝܢ ܕܗܘ 


ܕܡ ܫ ܓܥ ܩ ܘܒ ܪܬ 





a AIM ܟܝܓܢܗܘܢ‎ 


ܕܡܫܬ ܢܩܝܢ . ܘܐܝ ܕܐ 
ܗܢܫ ܡܥܢ ܬܐ 
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ܕ ܒܫ ܩ * * * * 


ܐܠܢܐ ܐܦܢ ܠܐ 
ܥܠ ܓ ܝܬܗܘܢ 
a‏ ܕܶܢܢܩܢܘܡ 








2 1. 36. 


pasta‏ ܡܢ ܐܝܬܘܬܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܡܥ ܪ̈ܟܥܒܥܐ . 


ܗ 
a0 whl‏ ~ 


5 aa ܕܐܬ‎ 


Seven lines illegible. 
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* ܗܘ ܚܫܘܟܐ ܥܒܛܓܐ A. sa a‏ ܐܢ 
ܘܐܛܝܡܐ ܘ × * x‏ ܐܬܐܟܥ݀ ̄ܘ ܒܝܓܢܝܢ % 








ܘܐ ܕܡܢܘܕܝܢܢ ܢܘܗܪܐ ܘܠܟܪܣܐ ܥܠܘ 
0 ܠ ܘܒܐܣܛܘܡܟܐ ܐܬܒܿܫܠܘ 
5 ܦܓ ܪ̈ܐ «* ܀ ܗܘ ea lin‏ ܕܐܦܢ 
ܫ ee ee ee ee‏ - » ܒܳܬܕܟܝܬܐ ܘܒܣܘܠܐܢܐ 
a ee «+ ee ee‏ » ܐܫܬܪܺܝܘ . ܗܠܝܢ ܓܝܪ 0 
| ܨ + a a ee‏ ܝܚܐܝܢ ated‏ 
Se eee ee‏ ܡܢ ܡܢ ܕܝܠܗܘܢ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ 
10 ܫ ܫ ܐ ܘ ܕܡܝܢܝܐ ܘܡܟܝܠ ܟܝܢܐ ܐܢܘܢ 
mleoen‏ ܡܢ ܐܬ eth rs‏ ܐܦܢ 
ܗܘܐ SA‏ ܥܛܓܠܐ ܡܬܚܒ̈ܠܥܢܝܐ ate‏ .5 
ܗܝܢ × ܐ * * × 215 ܢܗܝܥٍ ܪܐ AMA‏ 
ܕܒܐܝܬܘܬܐ * × * ܠ ܡܫ ܐܠ ܘ ܥܝِܠ 
1 ܣܡܘ ܡܶܛܝܠ ܠ × ܗܢܐ ܟܝܢܐ . ܕܐܝܟܢܐ 
ܘܐܦ ܐܢܝܢ ܡܢܘܬܐ ܐܝܢ ܬ ܘܗܝ ܗܘܐ 
ee +» + - ×» - » ÷‏ ܡܢܬܘܡܘܗܝ . WN‏ | 
ܕܩܛܝܠ a‏ +܀ ܀ × Maat‏ ܗܘܘ ܐܦ 
ܠܗ ܡܶܛܺܝܠ ܕܗܐ ܡ ܢܫܢܬܪܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ 
»« ܐܠܦܝܢ ܕܟܺܝܢܐ ܐܝܬ ® ® rece: el a!‏ 
ܠܗ ܠܥ ܫܢ ܘܟܝܢܝܐ ܡܬܚ ܥܒܠܝܼܢ . ܠܢ ܝܢܬ ܘ cou.‏ 
ܕ ܫ « ܀ܫ x‏ × ܘܐܿܙܠ ܐܢܢܘܢ ܗܘ ܡܢ ܕܡ ܆܀ 
ܒܡܕܡ don‏ . ܘ , ܘ . ܕܐ ܝ ܬܝܢܗܘܢ ܗܘܘ 


* 1.8. The third column is illegible. 
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; ata 3 


ܟܝܒܗܘܢ ܗܘ alos‏ 


ܢܢ ܘܗܪܐ ܪܘܚܥܢܝܐ 


Veo Mim KIMAY 


ܠܝܐ ܡܢ ܐܝܢ ܕ ¥ 
ܗܘܐ ܢܦܫܐ ܕܫܪ̈ܺܝܐ 86 


KINAS‏ ܟܝܕ ܒܪܪܬ 


ܟ ܠܐ ܗܡܝ . - * * 


ܕܐܢ ܐܝܬ ܗܘܐ 
ܒܟܫܐ mis dts‏ 
ܕܚܚܫܘܟܐ ܒܐ ×ܫ 0x»‏ 
ܦܓܪܐ ܗܢܐ ܕܠ ܀ ܕ ܐ 
ܠܐ Ada‏ * 


* * * * ¥ * * 


* + 


a ee 
> »ܫ - * +× × ܙܗܪ̈ܝܪ̈ܐ‎ 
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ܘܗܢܘܢ CWA‏ ܘܗܢܘܢ 


ܡܢ ܪ̈ܟܝܒܥܢܐ ܘܗܢ ܘܢ 


ܡܖ̈ܟܒܐ ܘܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ 


2 


* »+ ܐ ܫ × × ܬ 


* * * * * + 2 


COL, 2‏ + ܐܢ 


en 


* 


ܐܢܢܘܢ 


* REALS ANT 


25 


80 


ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣܤ ܪܘ 81 


ܐܦ ܠܫܢܝܐ ܡܬܚܙܝܢ 


ܐܝܢ ܫܓ ܐ tai‏ 


ܕܫ ܡܥܢܝܢ peed‏ 
ܡܩܠܣܝܢ ܠܗܝܢ ܗܢܘܢ 
ch bh hu 53‏ 
ܠܗܦܟ̈ܝܬܐ . 


ܠܝܐ ܨܒܘ .10.0.0 





ܕܢܦܪܫܘܢ 


ܐܝܟܢ ܓܝܪ ܗ ܩܝ ܒܠ 
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ܐܘ ܫܡܘܥܐ ܚܟܝܡܥܐ 
ܘܐܝ ܥܢ ܢܢܐ ܗܘܗ 
ܐ ܕܢܢ ̈ܐ * * * * 
re |‏ ܡܥܢ 
ܡܝܢ ܛ ܀ × 
«hho‏ ܀ܸ ܘܡܫܬܥܐ 
ܒܬܫܥܝܬܐ ܕܠܓܘܚܟܐ 


. *+ ܘܕܘܐ ܐܢܘ)ܢ 


ܠ 


* ܕ݁ܩܳܢܪܶܐ ܐܠ ܨ 
܀ ܐ ܠܒܢܘܗܝܢ 
ܕܢܗܝܪܐ ܠܟܘܡܐ 


x ܐ‎ 


ܕ ܒܢܝܢ ܢܚܢܫܘܟܦܐ 33 
ܕܨܝܕܐ ܘܗܢܘܢ ܠܝܡ 


ܒܢܝܢ ܢܢܫܘܦܐ ܗܢܐ 


ܢܘܗܪܐ Sad‏ ܠܗܘܢ 


M 


23a‏ ,910 ܐܝܐܘ[ 


ܟܝ̈ܝܚܐ ܕܒܢ : ܘܒܗܘܢ 


ܕܢܥܝܘܗܪܐ 
ܕܠܒ ܪ 
5 ܡܝܢܢ ܡܬܟ pm‏ 
ܕܠܝܐ ܗܢܘܢ t=‏ 
ܗܢܘܢ ܘܐܦܢܠܢܐ 


ܡܢ ܗܿܢܘܢ ܗܿܢܝܘܢ 
ܐܝܟܢܐ ܓܝܪ ܢܦܫܐ 
0 ܢܗܝܪܬܐ ܕܡܢ ܠܓ ܘ 
ܡܙܕܟܝܐ ܡܢ ܦܓܪܶܐ 
ܒܢܪ ܛܝ ܘܗ ܡܢܗ 


ܕܚܫܘܟܐ ܗܝ ܕܢܘܗܪܐ 


ܘܕ ܕܚܫܘܟܝܐ 


ܙܟܐ ܠܚܫܘܟܐ 


15 ܗܘܝܘ 


ܐܝܟܥܥܢܐ Cow‏ 
ܠܗ ܠܢܦܫܐ ܢܗܝܪܬܐ 
ܕܗܐ ܗܢܐ Madr»‏ 
ܒܪ teats mica‏ 
ܗܘܝܥܘ ܡܢܬ ܛ  \‏ ܩ 


sh m0‏ ܝܠܥ ܡ 


ܢ 
ܢܝܗܝ ܪܐ . ܘܗܠ ܝܢ 


ܠܝܐ 





ANN‏ \ ܣܥ 





Fot. 210) 


ܓܘܫܡܐ ܐܝܬ ܠܗ :ܙ 
ܒܐܝܬܘܬܐ tian‏ 
ܓܝܪ ܐܡܪ ܕܓܫܝܡ 
Saws Tas‏ 

ܠܝܡ ܐܟܠ ܐܢܘܢ 


ܠܢܗܢܢܘܢ IG‏ 0 
ܢܝܗܝܪ̈ܐ ܕܐܫܬܕܝܘ 
ܠܟܦܘܡܝܗ ܗܟܢܝܐ 


ܗܘܘ ܠܗܘܢ ܢܘܗܪܐ 
ܘܚܫܘܟܐ ܓܘܫ̈ܡܐ 
ܡܢܪ̈ܟܝܒܐ . ܡܢ ܕܡ ܐ 
pam isan‏ ܠܐ 
ܡܢ ܠ ܦܢ el.‏ ܓܝܪ 
ܡܢ ܡܢ ܬܘܡ ܐܢܫܢ 
ܐܟܠ ܢܥ ܘܗܪܐ ܐܦ 
ܠܐ ܡܡܬܘܡ ܒܠܥ @ 
ܕܚ ܫ ܘܦܐ .ܘ , ܘ ,. ܘ . 
ܘܐܢ ܗܢܐ CINE‏ 
ܕܠܒܝܫܝܢ ܚܢܢ܇ ܒܪ 
ܟܝܢܝܗ ܗܘ ܕܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܐܒܟܪ ܕܐܡܢܪ̈ܝܢܢ Bs‏ 
ܘܗܕܐ ܢ ܦܫܐ ܕܒܢ 


Cot. 3 ܪܬ ܦ ܝ ̄ ܥ ܕܗ ܗܝܢ‎ Sp 


. ? : 
Ww BA ܕܘܗ ܪ̈ܐ‎ 
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ܕܐܢ ܐܢܫܢ ܦܬ̇ܚܢ 
ܬܪ̈ܥܘܗܝ ܘܟܐ̈ܘܗܝ 
ܒܐܝܝܡܝܡܐ . ܗܘ 
10 ܕܕܢ ܫܢ ܘܟ ̈ܐ n> X‏ 
con?‏ ܠܐܝܟܐ ܢܣܩ ܕܡܫܺܢܳܐ 
ܕܠܒܪ nos‏ ܠܝܬ ܠܗ 
ܐܬܪܐ . ܢܘܗܪܐ ܓܝܪ 
eater tal qos‏ 
:ܐ ܠܗ . ܕܢܐܡܪ ܕܠܓܘ 
ܦܫ . ܐܦ ܠܐ ܬܡܢ 


ܩܘܝܢ ܪ ܕܦܘܗܝ ܓܝ ܪ 


\y‏ ܘܢ ܫ ܡ ܫ .ܐ 


aA ܕܥܠܘ. ܘܐܢ‎ 
aos tala amadul » 


ܝܕܝܥܐ ܕܐܘܠܢܢ ܠܗ 





ܟܠܗ ܘܐܘܦܝ mse‏ 
ܐܦ ܝܘܠܦܢܐ am‏ 


ܕܐܡܼܥܢܕ̈ . ܕܡܢ ܕܡ 
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ܗܦܢܟ hu‏ . ܥܝ ܠ 
ܡܥ ܕܡ pa Jan‏ 
rhe»‏ ܠܗ crass‏ 
ܬܩܢܐܝܬ . 


ܗܝ ܓܝܪ ܕܡܥܪܘܝܢܘ 


ܕܡܝܐ 
ܐܪܘܝܢ < ܐܢܢ ܘܢ 
ܩܢ ܕܡܐܝܝܬ . ܘܟܝܢ 
ashen‏ ܠܢ ܗܘܢ .ْ 
ܩܢܫܛ ܗܘܐ ܓܝ ܪܪ 
ܡܢ ܫܪܺܝܪܽܘܬܗ ܕܟܝܢܐ 
ܕܕܠܡܐ mss‏ ܘܗܝ 


ܘܐܠܐ ܐܝܟ ܘ ܠܐ 


ܐܫܬܟܪܬ ܒܐ̈ܕܢܝܗܘܢ 


ܡܢܐ ܕܐܬܒܥܓ ܥܢ 
ܗܪܟܝܐ ܡܢ ܢܘܗܪܐ 
ܐܦܢ ܠܐ an‏ 


] .ܐܐܘ‎ 214, 21b 


ܕܓܠܘ ܒܐܬܐ «* × 
ܠܝܘ ܓܪ ܘܥ ܝܠ 
MAD‏ × ܢܐ × 

ܕܐܦܢ en eh‏ 
ܗܘܐ eres Sa‏ 
ܒܬܟܐܪܘܢ. × * # 
ܘܐ × ܀ ܓܝܪ * × 
ܢܝܡܥ ܥ « × « × 
Asoal‏ » ܀ × 
ܕܬܩܢܝܐܝܬ *« » * 
WRI‏ * * * #» 


* * * * * * * 


Fol. 21b 


1 ܗ ܗܘܘ ake‏ 


x‏ × ܐ 
ܡܫ ̈ܬܥܐ ܠܗܘܢ 


26 
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ܗܟܫܢܐ wits‏ ܬܡܢ 
ܘܠܢܐ ܐܬܒܪ ܠܢ 
ܐܦܢ ܦܝܬܝܢܠܢܐ 
ܦܬܝܠܐܝܬ ܡܥܪܙܝܢ 
ܝܘܠܦܢܐ . ܗܪܟܐ ܕܝܢ 
ܠܢܗ . ܬܩܢܐܝܬ 
ܠܢܗܕܐ ܕܐܡ ܪܘ 
ܥܠ ܢܥ ܘܗܪܐ ܘܥܠ 


ܢܙ ܫ ܘܟܝܐ 





* * * 


* * * * * * * 


ܬܫܥܝܬܐ am‏ ܕܠܐ 
? 

essa ja‏ ܚܝܢܢ 

ܕܗܦܟܐܝܬ ܘܣܩܘܒܠܐܝܬ 


ܐܣܬܥܪܬ ܬܡܢ . ܘ . ܘ . 
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ܡܢ cium‏ ܐ 
ܣܢ ܗܕܐ ܒܬ 2 
ܫ ܫ ܐ can‏ ܠܗܠ 
ܗܘܝܢܘ ܐܬܒ ܓ ܢܢ 
ܐ ܕܢܝܗܘܐ ܒܘܐ 


ܦܝܢܐ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܗ 


ܦܝܢܝܢ: ܐܦܢ mail‏ 
ܗܦܟܥܟܬܐ ܡܡܠ ܠ ܝܢ 
ܘܐܢ ܕ ̣ܘܗ ܪܐ 





ܢܦܫܗ ܕܡ ܒܠܥ 
ܗܘ ܟܐܢ ܘܠ ܐ 
ܡܢܬܒܠܥ ܘ : ܘܠܝܢܝܬ 





Con. 2 


15 


85 


(Foun. 226, 2la 


mate» erase’ 
eas a 


ܕ ܚܢ ܫܢ ܘܦ ̄ܐ . ܕܗܘ 


ܢܬܒܠܥ ܡܢ ܢܗܝܪܐ 
܀ ܐܡܪܝܢ ܓܝܪ ܕܗܘܝܘ 
ܥܒܢ ܘܕܐ awa.‏ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ ܫܢܝ ܙܥ ܦܢ 
miss‏ ܠܐ ܕܡ̇ܝܐ 
wants‏ ܡܚܝܠܘܬܐ 
0 ܡܝܢ ܝܬܐ ܗܘܐ 
ܢܦܫܗ ܕܒܠܥ 
a 3‏ ܟܝܕ 


ܕܗܘ 


Fol. . 8‏ 
81 ܗܝ ܡܬܐ ܫܪܝܪ̈ܬܐ 


ܘܐ ܬܒܥܐ ܗܝܢ Muar‏ 


45 


oe oh tp 


ܐܝܥܝܬܘܗܝ 


tor’‏ ܕܐܝܬܘܬܐ 
ܕܢܶܫܬܚܠܦܟܘܢ e—\‏ 
ܫ ܫܡ 93 — ܕܝܢ 


8 ܡܛܝܠ 


» ܕܒܢܪܐ ܗܘ ܠܢ ܗ 
ܟܠܡ .ܕܡ ܠܡܐ ܡܪ 
ܡܥܪܪ̈ܶܙܐ ܒܫܡ ܗܐ 
ܐܝܬܝܐ ܗܢܘܢ 


wom ܕܬܚܝܘܐ‎ 
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Ea in‏ ܐܢܢ ܘܢ 
ܒܟܠܙܒܢ ain‏ . ܠܡܩܡ 
ܠܐ ܨܒܝܢ 4 ܘ ܀ $ ܀ ܘ 
ܬܘܒܢ ܢܬܬܒܥܘܢ 
ܕܗܢܐ ܢܘܗܪܐ ܕܒܠܹܥ 
ܠܥܚܫܘܟܐ ܗܪܟܐ 
ܨܐܕܝܝܢ : ܘܗܢ ܝܐ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ ܕܡܬܒܠܥ 
ܡܢ ܢ ܗܚܪ̈ܐ ܗܪܟܐ 
ܠܘܬܢ . am miss‏ 
ܐܝܢܬ ܠܗ am—\‏ 
ܕܒܠܥܢ ܕܢܒܠܥ ܘܠܗܘ 
ܬܠܥ BN Sai‏ 
mt aw‏ ܗܘ 
ܕܝܠܗ ܕܒܪܘܝܐ ܫܚܠܦ 
ܟܫܥܓܝ ܗܘܢ ܘܐ)ܢ 
ܕܨܒܝܢܐ ܗܝ . ܟܝܢܗܘܢ 
ܐܝܟܐ ܗܘܐ . ܐ 
ܗܘ ܗܘ ܕܐܫܬ̇ ܡܫܢ 
ܠ: ܗܠ . 
ܐܠܗܐ ܢܗ ܝܥܪܐ 
ܕܠܢܦܫܗ ܠܐ ܩܡ 
ܕܐܬܒܠܥܢ ܢܘ ܗܪܗ 


ܡܢ ܚ ܫܢ ܘܟܐ . 


ama 
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6 ܠܚܫܘܟܐ ܗ‎ sls 
: ܕܣ ܗܕ ܕܢ ܣܤܝܢܥܢܐ‎ 
ܠܗܠ ܕܝܢ ܢܝ ܘܗܪܐ‎ 
ܐܬ ܒܢ ܠܢ ܥܢ ܡܢ‎ 
23 ܚ ܫ .ܘܟܝܐ‎ 
ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܛܥ̈ܝܐ‎ 
ܢܕ ܝܢܥܢ ܐ ܕܗܢܝܐ‎ 
ܕܡܬܒܠܥ‎ 


wt > ܠܢܘ‎ 


ZHAO 


. Caton 





mia a‏ ܗܘ ܕܗܘ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ ܕܒܠܥ can‏ 
ܐܝܟܢܐ ܕܐܦ ܠܐ 
al oss‏ 
am‏ ܕܗܘ ܕܐܬܒܠܥܢ 


ܡܢ ܝܕܫܘܦܝܢܐ . aA‏ 
ܕܝܢ ܡܥܙܝܢ ܠ ܡܩܡ 


ܬܘܒ ܢܦܥܝܝܢ . ܐܦ 


jn) 


ܠܗܘܢ ܚܕܐ ܡܦܘܠܬܐ 
ܐܦ ܠܐ ܗܘܐ ܓܝܪ 
ܡܦܠ peta:‏ ܗܕܳܐ 
ܓܝܪ ܨܝܕ Mista‏ 
am‏ ܡ ܫ ܬ ܟܝ ܥܐ . 
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pnts ܣܩܘܒܠܗܘܢ‎ 

ܐܦܢ ܠܐ ܐ 
ܗܠܝܢ ܚܘ̈ܠܕܐ ܥܘܝܪ̈ܐ ., 
ܗܘܐ ܦܥ ܘܪܫܥܢ ܝܐ 
ܕܒ eho‏ ܕܚܙܝܢ 
ܘܫܡܿܥܢ ܘܡ ܡܠܓܢ 


ܘܦܪܫܢ ܕܢܥܪܩܢ Hom‏ 


ܠܣܢܐܓܪ̈ܝܗ ܕܛܘܥܝܝ 
ܗܢܘ ܕܝܢ ܠܟܪܘܙܝܗ̇ 
ܕܐܝܟܓܐ ܐܫܬܕܝܘ 
ܒ̈ܢܝ ܢܘܗܪܐ ܠܦܘܡܐ 
ܕܒܥܢ ܚ ܫܢ DAA‏ 
ܘܐܝܟܢ ܒܿܠܥ ܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܠܢܢ ܗܝܢ ܪܐ ܡܢ ܕܡ 
ܕܠܝܬ mi‏ ܟ ܝܢܝܐ 
ܐܝܬ ܕܝܢ Mass‏ 
ܠܬܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܕܢܘܗܪܐ 
ܒܿܥܥ 
ܡܢܬ ܒܥܠ ܢ . 


ܗܪܟܢܐ ܕ ܥ ܘܗܪܐ 


ܘܚ ܫܢܘܟܦ̈ܐ 


ܘܐܢ 


ܚܫܘܟܐ ܒܪ ܦܝܢܗܘܢ 

ܣܓܝܐܐ * * * 

? = ¥ 

ܢܝܩ ܛ ̄ܠ * * * 
* * * * * 


Fol. 22b 


ܕܒܝܘܢܝܐ Mus wis‏ 
ܪ̈ܩܢܝܢ 
ܗܢܘܢ ܡܢ mim‏ 
ܬܚܢ ܘܡܐ ܘܕܪܓܐ 


ܘܐܝܦܢܢܐ ‏ ܥ 





ܕܒ̈ܥܝ ܢܥܘܗܪܐ ܗܘ 


ܕܗܘ ܠܥ ܫ ܘܟܢܝܐ 





ܐܒܝܘܗܘܢ ܡܣܥܐ 
ܗܘ my‏ ܕܢܥܝܘܠ 
ܥܠ ܬܚܘܡܐ ܕܒ̈ܢܢܝܢ 
cima‏ ܘܠ ܡܢܝܐ 
ܡܨܿܠܠܐ ܘܩ ܕܡܢܝܐ 


ܐܢܢ ܕܝܢ ܐܒܘܗܘܢ 


Cou, 1 
5 
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ܒܘܟܪܝܝܢ ܚܕ ܠܚܕ ܬܚܝܘ̈ܝܬܐ ܬܩ ܢܬܐ » 
ܘܡܝܬܘܡ ܚܬܝܬܘܬܐ ܕܡܟܣܢܼ piel‏ 
ܕܒܥܐ ܕܒܝܒܘܬܗܘܢ alana‏ .ܝܘܠܦܢܝܐ 
ܠܢܐ ܡܝ ܬܦ ̄ܐ ܡ ܕܘܕܐ ܀ ܀ ܡܝܢ 





5 ܐܢ ܓܝܪ ܡܬܦܟܗܐܼ. ܐܢܢܩܐ * + * × 
ܕ̱ܚܢܐ ܪܘܬܐ ܗܝܠ ܗܠܝܢ ܢܬܐ x‏ ܬ x‏ 
cela‏ ܕܐܝܝܬܘܬܐ ܫ « « « ܘܠܐ 
ܕܨܒܝܢܐ ܘܠܐ ܕܟܝܫܥܝܐ & = * €# €* × MAYS‏ 
ܐܒ ܪ 22 1 ܡܫܬܟ ܝܚܐ ܓܝܪ 

"ܙܐ ܐܬ « ܀ « ܚܫܘܟܐ ܕܐܦ ܢܘܢܐ ܘܚܘܠܕܐ 
Pass‏ ܠܢ ܐܬܪܐ ܕܡܢ ܟܝܫܢܐ ܐܢܘܢ ܕ 
ܕܣܩܘܒܠܗ ܘܡܛܠ « ܀ 9 ܒ ee 6 30 SS‏ 
cos‏ ܚܘܠ ܕܐ ܡܐ 9 ܪ Be Se ` >> SS‏ 
ܕܐܿܙܠ ܒ ܕܝܠܓܗ am‏ « # * * ¥ » 

ܘܵܐ Siew‏ ܘܡܐ ܕܐܘܦܝܢܢ ܐܢ ܕܐ « × 
Gea » * *‏ * ܐܝܟ ܘ ܡܢ ܀ 


:ܝܗ ܕܢܲܡܛܐ ܠܝ ܬܚܘܡܣ}ܐ ܡܝܝ̈ܐ ܐܘ ܐܝܟ 
ܕܡܢܢܵܢܐ ܘܥܛ ܘܢ ܛܒ̈ܐ . ܕܡܝܐ ܕܝܢ 





ܬܘܒ ܕܳܶܢܐܙܠ ܒܕܝܠܗ ܡܠܝܬܗܘܢ Sines‏ 
ܘ ܘܗܟܢ ܐܦܢ ܢܘܢܐ ܡܛܓܠ ܕܒܝܫܝܢ ܒܗܘܢ 
ܕܐܝܬ ܠܗ ܥܘܡܩܘܗܝ ܐܘ ܓܝܪ ܡܬܚܙܝܐ 6 
ܒܕܝܠܗ ܐܬܐ ܘܡܐ ܐ ܫ ܐ ܕܒܢܝܝ ܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܕܐܘܘܢ̄ܢܝ ܥܛ > ܡܛܠ ܕܩܢ + ܀. ܐܢ 
ܕ 


thm ܗܵܐ ܗܟܦ ܠ‎ cone sek} 
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ܒܓܘܫܐ ܘܝܝܒܫܣܐ ܒܗܘܢ INR ARTI‏ 
ܒܪܛܒܐ ܀ ܀ .ܐ ܡܢ ܕܚܒ ܪܗ . ܘ , ܘ , ܘ . 
ܡܬ ܀ ܀ ais we‏ ܐܢ ܗܠܝܢ ܗܟ ܝܠ 
ܢܣܝܢܐ ܀ ܀ ܘܠܐ ܕܠܘ ܐܝ̈ܬܝܐ ܐܢܘܢ 
& × × × »× ܬ « ܘܠܐ ܡܢ ܐܝܬܝܐ ܘ Con‏ 
ܡܬܦܪܦܥܝܿܢ ܒܟܦܪܐ ܘܠܐ ܡܢ ܟܢ ܢܥ ܐ ܙܕ 
ܕ̈ܓܝܓܐ ܢܘܢܐ ܒܢܝܢ <a)‏ ܘܒܝ̈ܫܐ ܥܒܝܕܝܢ 
ܡܝܐ ܐܦܢ ܐܢ ܡܛܠ ܕܐܢ ܬܩܛܘܠ 
ܡܬܝܐܒܝܢ ܗܢܘܢ 8401 ܘܬܫܢܕܐ 


ܘܒܟܦܪܐ ܕܚܘܠ ܕܐ ܗܟܝܠ ܕܡܢܚܝܢܢܝܢ 
ܠܐ ܗܐ ܓܠܝܐ wo‏ ܚܝܕ params tel‏ 
ܗܕܐ ܕܠܐ « « × ܗܢܐ ܟܠܗ ܢܘܟܪܝܝܢ 
ܕܟܡܐ ܕܣܢܝܢ ܚܘܠܕܐ ܒܐܬܪ̈ܘܬܗܘܢ ܘܙܳܗܳܝܪܺܝܢ 


ܠܝܡ ܢܢܬ ܠܝ ܡܝܐ ܒܟ ܝ ܕ ܗܘܢ ܘܠܐ ܙܘ 
ܗܟܢܐ ܫܝܛܝܢ ܢܘܝܐ ܡܡܪܚܝܢ ܠ ܡܥܒܪ 
ܠܝܡܣܩ ܠ ܥ ܒܝܫܐܐ ܠܬܚܝܘܡܝܗܘܢ ܚܝܕ 


ܘܥܒܝܕܝܢ Maat‏ ܦܟܢ ܡܢܐ ܙ ܕܩ ܗܘܐ 
aaa)‏ ܘܟ ܡܝܐ ܕ ܢܗܘܐ ܒܟܝܥܢܗܘܢ 
ܕܩܪܒܝܢ ܬܚܘܡ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܘܒܐ ܬ ܪܘܬ ܗ ܘܢ 5& 
ܚܝܕ ܠܥ ܕ ܗܟܢܝܚܐ ܛܒܐ ܘܒܝܫܐ ܕܗܐ 
ܪ̈ܚܝܩܝܢ ܨܒ̈ܝܢܝܗܘܢ ܐܝܢܝܬܝ̈ܢܢܐ ܐܢܘܢ 


ܚܕ ܡܢ ܚܕ ܕܠܝܬ ܚܬܝܬܐ ܘܚ ܬܝܬܐܝܬ 


L 
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ܐܡܪܐ . ܘܫܦܝܪ wih MAT‏ ܐܬܪ̈ܝܢ ܘܛܓܒܐ 
esas \‏ ̄ܒ rsa‏ ܕܒܗܘܢ | # 
? 
. ? : 
COL. 3‏ ܕܐ awa RMD‏ ܕܝܢ eh‏ ܐܢܘܢ ܨܐ ܪ 


ܒ ‫ 


ܣܝܡܝܢ ܕܚܫܘܟܐ ܐܢܝܐ ܗܠܝܢ ܡܢ 
iho 5‏ ܟܢܐ ܐܝܟ ܓܠܝ̈ܬܐ ܘܒܕܡܘܬܐ 

paar imac‏ ܗܘ ܕܠܝܠ ܘܬܐ “. ܐܝܟܢܝܐ 

ܕܡܢܬ ܢܢܟܢܐ ܪܐܓ ܕܢ ܗܘܝܝܢ A‏ ܫܢ ܢ ܩ ܙܕ 





10 ܐ ܕܐܒܐ ܘܕܢܬܢܟܐ ܪܒܐ ܘܫܦܝܐ ܘܕܟܝܐ 

ܐ ܐ ܡ̱ܢܢ. ܕܐ ܘܢܘܢܐ ܕܓܝܓܐ ܕܒܗ 
ܘܡܣܡܝܐ ܕܬܪ̈ܬܝܢܗܝܢ h_urwa‏ ܕܘܫܐ )8 

. ܗܢ ̈ܝ ̈ܐ 

ܚܫ ܘܟܐ ܠܐ ܗܐ ܘ ܢܥܕܝ ܕܐ ܘܚܘܠ ܕܐ 
ܘܐ drow‏ ܠܗ ܫܪܝܪܬܐ ܕܒ̣ܓܘܗ . ܢܣܝܡ a‏ 
ol. a‏ 
ܠ ܥ ܆ ܘܠ ܆ ܕܐ ܕܫܥܕܝܢ 1 Con.‏ 


ܡܢ ܨܐܕܝܗܘܢ ܀ ܗܢܘ 
ae ay‏ 83 ܒܚܫܘܟܐ ܒܿܕܡܘܬܐ ܀ܙ 
azar‏ ܠܗܘ ܢ ܡܢ 
wit‏ ܡܢ ܬܕܘܕܢ : 
peal «‏ ܓܝܪ ܐܟܘܬܗܘܢ ܒܛܓܘܦܣܐ ܦܐܝܐ 
ܕܒܥܢ ܢܘܗܪܐ ܘܢܣܝܡ 





ܐܦ ܗܢܝܢ ܬܚܘܝܬܐ 


ܘܕܡܢܘܬܐ ܕܡܝܬܝܢ . ܕܡܬܚܡܝܢܐܬܪ̈ܘܬܗܘܢ » 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܐܝܢܬ ܚܝܕ ܒܚܕ CWA‏ 


* 1,29, read ܕܠܝ̈ܠܬܐ‎ 


25 


30 


35, 


45 
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ܘܡ ܛܝܠ ܬܘܒܢ 


ܕܐܬܒܪܨ . ܐܘܠܕ ܡܢ 





ܕ ܗܐܘܝܝܗܐ 


536 rea hs 


ܘܕܠܐ ܢܬܦܣܣ ܠܗ ܕܐܢ 
ܗܟܢ ܩܪܝܒܝܢ ܗܘܘ 


ܚܝܢܢ ܕ sal‏ ܐܝ ܥܝܢ 





whe . am ahs 
ܠܗ ܕܟܐܢܐܝܬ ܢܬܟܐܪ.‎ 


ܘܡܛܝܠ ܕܐܬܐܠ ܨ 


ܫܚܡܗ ܬܪ̈ܝܢ ܥܩܪ̈ܝܢ 


Fou. 19a, 19b] 


* * * * * * × 


ً ܡܢܗ‎ tals 
ܟܦܟܝܡܐ ܕܡܢܢ ܚܕ‎ 
31533 48 
ܕܚܝܕ ܚܝܕ ܡܢܗܘܢ‎ 
ܘܢ ܦܩ ܠܥܐ‎ lh 
0 ܕܢܐܙܠ ܨܝܕ ܟܬܒܐ‎ 


ܐܠܐ ܕܶܢܣܛܓܐ 


ܓ < 


am ܟܿܬܒܐ . ܘܟܝܒܪܿ‎ 
ܐܒ ܘܗܘܢ‎ ceil» 
Sha am 1.15 


ܡܛܠ ܕܒܢܘܟܢܢܕܢܐ 3 
ܗܘܼܐ ܒܗ ܒܛܥܝܘܬܐ 
ܗܢܢܘ ܕܝܢ ܡܛܠ 
ܕܰܓܝܘܪܐ ܐܢܘܢ ܡܢ 
ܓܝܘܪܐ ܕܠܐ ܣܟ 
ܡܓܕܦܝܢ ܢܦܝܣܘܢܟ © 
ܓܝܪ WRIA WIAA‏ 
ܕܚܕ Aw‏ ܡܢܗܘܢ 
ܡܛܘܦܝܬܐ adj:‏ 
ܕܝܡܐ row Na?‏ 
ܐܝܟܐ ܗܟܝܠ ܕܥܗܢܬ # 
ܠܗ ܨܒܘ̈ܬܐ ܠܡܢܝ . 
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ܕܒܬܪܗ ܐܦܢ ܗܢܘܢ 


ܕܚܕܬܐܝܬ × ×ܫ × ܗܝܢ 





\ ܗܘ ܡ ܕܡ 
ܕܬܚܢܘܬܘܗܝܢ ܗܘܐ 

ܘܢ ܛܒܐ wa‏ 
mis (eee‏ ܠܐ 
ܪ̈ܓܝܫ ܗܘܐ ܒܗܘܠܐܿ 
ܕܗܐ ܠܬܚܬ mis‏ 
ܗܝܢ ܐܝܥܢ ܐ ܪܓܫ 
ܒܗ 9 3 * 
e—\s hiuwhs—o‏ 
ܠܝܒܗ ܐܘ ܗܝܢ 
holo‏ ܕܫܪܪ̇ܘܬܝܝܢ 
ܕܲܠܵܐ ܝܠܗ 
ܐܡܪ ܥܥ ܚܫܘܟܐ 


ܘܡܡܥܢ܀ 


¬ ܦܩ 
ܕܒܢܥܘܗܝ ܐܬ * × 


ܝ * * * * * * 


21,44, read ܕܚܝܠܐ‎ 


CoL. 3 
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ܗܘܐ ܠܿܢܢ ܗ ܗܐ 
wah‏ ܡܟܳܣܐ ܘܢܣܐ 
ܙܪ × × ܝܐ ܕܐܝܟܢܝܐ 
ram‏ 
ܡܕܡ 


ܗܘܐ 


ܨ ܡܣ̈ܟܠܢܐ ܘ . ܘ . ܘ 


ܡ ܢ ܠ 3 ܗܘ 


ham‏ ܥܢ ܢ ܬܐ 
ܒܿܓܕܫܐ ܘܐܬܛܪܝܬ 


ܪܽܘܚܢܢܝܐ ܒ SIAL‏ 





ܡܪܩܝܘܢ ܐܡܪ ܥܠ 
ܩܥܕܝܣ ܫܝܐ ܕܨܘܪܬܐ 
1 ܡ ܡ 3 


— 3 





ܚܐ , 


[Fou. 19a 


ܠ ܐ ܨܒ ܢ 
ܕܢܐܬܘܢ col‏ ܠܗܝ 


? ? 5 
ܐܝܕܐ ܕܫܪܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ 





ܕܐܝܟܥܓܟܫܥܝܐ 


ܒܝܙܒܢ ܗܘ ܕ̇ܓܗ 
waar»‏ ܠܥ ܗ .,.܆̄ܪܶܐ 


OMS 


ܪܝܚܐ ܗܢܝܐ ܕܫܪܘܬܝܢ 
oni‏ ܕܢܒܥܐ ܕܡܝܐ 
ܗܝ :© 
ܚܢ ܐ ܐ 


Miia 





.ܘܐ ܘܐ 


5 


16 ܕܐܕܝܠܗ ܘܥܠ ܡܝܐ 





ܘܐܝܕ ܝܥܐ ܕܗܘܝܘ 

ܥܢ ܠܢ ܬ ܩܐܪܣܐ 
? 

ܘܩܝܪܒܝܐ ܐܢ ܕܝܢ 


ܡܐܡܪ ܪ̈ܐ ܘܬܪܥܝܬܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܫܟܺܝܚܐ ܗܘܬ 
ܠܗ ܝܕܥܓܬܐ ܕܠܝܬ 


25 


45 


ܡܠܝܗܘܢ the‏ ܡܢ 
* * ܐܬ *» * * 
ܡ ܫܬܟ sw‏ * « × 


ee See‏ 3 9 ܝ 
co‏ ܕܡܝܘܬܐ ܕܡܝܝܬܝܢܢ 
ons dor’‏ ܠܨܒ ܘܬܐ 
ama 16‏ ܡܪܚܡ ܪܚܝܡ 
ܘܗܕܐ ܡܝܬܪܚ ܡܘ 
ܐܬܪܚܡܬ . ܢܣܤܝܢܝܐ 
mahzen‏ ܡܟܣ ܠܗܘܢ 


an‏ ܛ 





et «‏ ܐܝܬ am‏ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܥܕܢܐ ܕܣܒܥܝܢ 
ܘܓܥܨܝܢ ܡܢ ܗܘ 
ܡܕܡ ܕܪܚܡܝܢ ܘܐܢ 


Fol. 19a 


CoL. 3 
25:8 


45 


ܒܝܘ ܗܪܐ ܡܢ ܕܗܝ 
ܐ ܪܶܥܢܐ ܢ ܗܝܪ ܪܬܐ 


ܕܐܢ ܪ̈ܓܝܬܐ ܗܝܢ 
ܗܐ whi Gor‏ 


ܐܢ ܕܝܢ 
ܪܐܓ 


ܠܐ ܣܥ ܐ ܗܘܐ 


WA‏ ܗܘܐ 


ܒܡܣܝܒܪ̇ܢܘܬܗ Mist‏ 
ܣܓܝܐܐ mp‏ 
ܒܗ ܒܝܚܪ̈ܓܬܗ ܟܝܕ 
ܐܠܝܨ. ܡܬܚ ܣ ܕܢ 
ܕܝܢ ܒ ܡܣܝܒܪܶܢܘܬܗ 
ܢܦܫܬܐ ܕܡܢ ܛܒܐ 
ܕ + ܫ ܝܐ ܡܫܬܟܢܝܢ 


__ ܨ‎ Na_a_sa 


ܣܝܪܚܐܝܬ ryt‏ 
ܘܡܢܘ ܟܝܢ ܐܟܫܠܗ 
ܠܡ ܣܤܝܒܪ̇ܢܢܐ ܗܘ 
Cain‏ ܕܠܡܐ ܟܝܢ 
ܒܢܝܬܘܠܢܬ ܢܥܘܗܪܐ 
ܕܥܠ ܝܗ̇ ܡܫܬܥܝܢ 


2? 


ܕܗܝܢ ܡܥܙ̈ܢܘܝ .̈ܝܐ 
ܫܘܦܪܵܗܿ ܠܐܪܟܘܢܛܓܐ 
ܕܢܫܬܪܚܘܢ Atmel‏ 





21,29, read ܘܠܐ‎ or ܐܟܠܐ‎ 


10 


25 


35 


CoL, 2 


40 


Fo. 13a] 


ܠܗܘܢ wrala.‏ 
Sass‏ ܡܝܬܟܢܐܪ 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܢܐܡܪ̈ܘܢ 
ܕܠܝܬ ܠܗ ܝ ܕܥܬܐ 
hal wh mao =m‏ 


ܐ × × ܢܝܗ ܗܘܘ 
ܡܛܦ ܕܢܐܬܘܢ 
ܢܢܐ ܙܠܢܥܘܢ  *‏ » 


9 
elas * *& ÷ ܫܫ‎ 





J —s‏ 3 ܩܢ ܠ 
ܐܢ Whos tie‏ 
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ܡܬܒܥ“ ܠܗ . ܐܠܐ 
ܒܗܬܝܢ ܕܢܐܡܥܪܘܢ 
ܕܡܶܬܒܠܥ . ܘܐܝܥܢ 
ܡܫܟܚܝܢܝܢ ped‏ 


ܠܗ , ܕܗܐ ܡܒܗܬܢ 
ܠܗܘܢ as‏ ܫ̈ܝܬܐ 
ܕܡܢܢܝܗ ܐܬܒ ܥ ., 
cleo‏ ܐܬܒܠܥ 
sah‏ ܝܬܝ ̣ܪܺܐܝܢܬ 
ܒܗܬܝܢ ܒܗ̇ ܕܠܡܝܐ 


mits}‏ ܕܠܥܝܐ 


ܚܕܐ ܐܝܕܐ rset‏ 
ܕܢܬܟܐ ܪܘܢ ܒܝܗ . 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܒܬܪܬܝܗܝܢ 
ܡܬܟ ܐܪܝܢ . mk‏ 
ܗܘܬ ܝܒܝ ܗܕܐ 
ܐܠܢܐ 


ܥ .ܡܢ ܐ . 


ܕܪ̈ܒܢ ܗܘܢ 


DAN 


“1.1, read ܡܬܒܠܥ‎ 


Cou. 1 


45 





ܢܨܪ ܗܘܐ ܟܥ ܕ 
ܒܠܝܥ . ܘܒܢܨܪܗ ae‏ 
ܒܐܝܓܐ ܕܡ ܢܥܘ 








30 


Cou. $ 


For. 136] 


Qa 9 Ad cre 
ܪܝܚܐ ܗܢܐ ܦܐܝܐ‎ 
ܠܚܫܘܟܐ . ܐܢ ܓܝܪ‎ 


ܝܕܥܬܐ Chose‏ 
ܐܝܢܬ m—\ Kam‏ 
ܠ ܚܫܘܟܐ . ܘܒܝܗ 


ܝ̈ܥܕܥܢ hus‏ ܗܘܐ 


ܡܢ ܕ ܡ ܕܒ ܣܡ 
Lt‏ ܗܘ ܘܡ ܝܢ ܬܪ 


° tera 


64 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܪ .ܘ 


ܚܠ 


ܦܥܪܪܺܝܣ 


ܢܢܥܘܗܪܐ am‏ 
ܥ ܠܥܢ ܗܘܢ 


ܘܐܢ 


ܡܕܡ ܕܒܣܝܡ, ܘܐܢ 
ܡܢ ܡܢ ܨܥ ܬܗ 
ܕܐܪ̈ܥܢܐ ܐܘ ܡܝܢ 
ܟܢܦܐ ܓܘ ܝܝܬܐ 
Ao‏ ܪܺܢܝܢܳܐ 





ܕܒܤܝܡܘܬܗ ܕܢܘܗܪ ܐ . 
ܐ ܠܠܝ ܗܕܐ 
8 


ܠܘܩܒܠܗܘܢ 5 ܐܝܟܢܐ 


15 


ܐ ܓܝܪ ܨܒܘܬܐ ܕܥܕܡܐ 


ܠܢܬܡܢ ܨܪܶܐ ܗܘܐ 
ܘܥܢ ܐܠ am‏ ܗܘ 
ܪܺܝܢܝܝܐ 


Mam >‏ . ܘܐܝܥܢ 





% ܗܢܝ ܒ ܠ ܒܤܣܝܡܘܬܐ ܡܙܝܓܐ‎ Lito 
ܘܣܝܥܳܝܐ ܒܢ ܟܝܠ ܗ ܚܢܥܕ ܗܘ‎ m\ ܗܘܐ‎ 
ܓܝܪ ܢܘܗܪܵܐ ܒܟܝܢܗ‎ maa a Ka 


©.0,0.0.,.0 am ܘܐܢ‎ Arena 
ܒܬܘܩܢܝܐ‎ lim ܕܢܪܪܓܗ ܘܢܬܒ ܤܡ ܚܘܪ‎ 
ܡܢܪܟܒܐ ܕܙܐܦܝܐ‎ MAAIAA ܒܗ ܗܐ‎ 


"ܐ ܥܠ ܓܒܗ . Ars‏ ܕܒܿ ܝܫܕ ܗܢܐ mia‏ 


Moar.) * * * a * x x» COL. 3‏ ܒܤܝܡܘܬܗ 86 
ܚܕܐ 2 & ܗ ܨ ܗ ܕܝܝܘܗܪܐ ܠܚܫܘܟܐ 
ܡܢ ܗܕܐ ܐ ܢܢ ܗܘ ܝ ܕܐ ܡܙ ܝܢܢ 


16 ܚܝܠܢܝܛ ܐ ܠ ܗܘ NFAT‏ ܝܢ ܣܢ ܢܝܐ 





peat mia ܨ ܒܝܢܗ ܚܫܘܟܐ‎ ~ ee 
ܓܡ ܣܝܘܥ ܪ ܪ ܢܗ ܚܕܢܢ ܫܢ ܘܦ ̈ܝܐ ܗܘ‎ 
1 ܣܥ ܢ ܢܝܩ ܠܢܘܬ ܗܘܢ ܠܒ‎ cl ܐܦܢ‎ 2 
ܘܐ)ܢܧܢ ܒ‎ mahi’ ܚܫܘܟܐ ܕܒܝܣܥܐ‎ 
ܠ ܡܨܥܬܗ ܒܣܢ ܡܢ ܐ © ܗܘ‎ Nasa 
ܪܝܚܗ̇ ܒܓܚܝܪ̈ܝܗܘܢ‎ CIMA WATS 


ܡܛ -ܠ3 vert ef Miws‏ 2 ܘܐܢ 


CoL. 2 
2 


45 


Fou. 172] 


ܟܝ ܐܠܨܬ ܠ ܗܢܐ 2 
ܡܬܢܟܐ ܡܢ real, moot‏ 


03 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣܤ | .ܘ 


ܠܢܝܚ ܫ ܘܟܐ ܠܥܐ 


ܕܕ ܚܫܘܟܐ ret.‏ 
ܡܢ ܝܢ ܬܪ 
5 ܓܒܐ ܕܠܐ ܡܬܢܟܐ 


ܗܘ ܗܘ 


ܡܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ pasa‏ 
ܕܐܬ ܢ ܦܢ ܢ ܡܢ ܢܩܦܗ 
ܕܚܫܘܟܢܐ ܕܗܠܝܝܢ 


Pe \ \ 
ܗܢܝܐ‎ was 


am washed ola 


ܕܝܢ TA‏ ܢܩܝܦܘܬܐ 


° ? 
TAIT 


ܡܚܒܠܐ ܡܢ mis‏ 
15 ܘܥ ܕܡܓܝܐ ܠܥ ܝܠܡ 
ܐܝܢܬ ܗܘܐ ma—\‏ 
ܠܝܐ sare‏ ܢܩܦܐ 
ܡܟܝܓܐ ܕܢܟܥ ܘܗܝ 
ܘܐܠܢܐً os‏ 
80 ܒܥܠܕܒܒܐ ܕܢܫܠܛ 
ܒܗ . ܘܠܐ ܣܤܫܢܐܐ 
LAR] F‏ ܐ ܝܢ ܀ ܘܠܥܐ 


ܕܢܫܝܬܥܓܐ 


ܘܢܥ ܒܪܝܘܗܼܝܢ Mima‏ 


ܫܒܝܐ 


10 ܕ ܗܐ 


ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ | .ܘ 61 


ܗܕܐ ܕܐ ܦܢ Wade‏ 
ܐ ܚܝܠܢܬܢܐ 
Pe ee aes‏ 
ܘܠܡܥܠ ܠܬܚܘܡܘܗܝ 
ܘܠܡܒܙ ܩܢܝܥ̈ܘܗܝ . 
elk‏ ܐܡܪܝܢ 





ܕܚܫܘܟܐ ܗ ܗ $ $ $ ܗ 
ܘܐܢ ܢܚܐ ܡ ܟܘܢ 


17a, 17b‏ .̄ܝܐܘ݀̄] 


ܘܣܓܝܫܐ ܐܝܬܘܬܗܿ . 


ܠܐ ܬܘܒܢ ܬܫܐ ܠ 
ܥܠ ܡܥ ܝ ܹܢ ܥܠ ܘܬܗ . 
ܣܦܩܐ ܠܠܗ ܓܝ ܪ 
ܗܕܐ am Mra >t‏ 


ܒ ܗܝܪܐ ܓܡ ܪܐ , 
ܠܗܘ ܕܡܢ Maar»‏ 
ܐܬܬܚܝܡ . oto‏ 


ܠܥܙܥܘܪܘܬܗ . ܘܠܐ 


ܝܝܗܒܢ ml‏ ܕܢ ܗܘܐ 


ܡܥܓܠܐ 





5 
CoL. 3 


15 


20 


25 


35 


45 


Fon. 17a] 


ܠܝܐ ܗܘܘ ܐܝܬܝܐ 
howto.‏ ܕܐ ܦܢ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ ܡܫܬܟܚܼ . 
ܕܐܦܢ Siw am‏ 
ܓ ܒܐ ܩܐ ܡ 
a a‏ ܠܥܠ 
ܡܢܢܝܗܝܢ ܕܗܠܝܝܢܢ 
ܗܿܦܢܟܢ ܐܦܢ As‏ 





ܗܘܐ . 


ܡܥܝܢ Whaimasms‏ 
ܕ݁ܫܪ̈ܪܐ . ܐܦܢ am‏ 
ܓܝܫܕ ܐܪܥ ܢܘܗܪܐ 
ܡܫܡܗ ܠܐܠ ܿ̇ . 


ܕܠܢܘ 


93 — 
ܕܚܣܝܪܘܬܗ̇ ܠܡܟܣܢܘܬܗܿ 
space‏ ܥܥ mts‏ 
ܕܐܢ ܡܝܢ mM‏ 
cation‏ ܠܥ ܫ ܘܟܐ 
ab hsauhow‏ 
wd‏ ܫܘܦܐܿ . ܘܐܢ 


ܒܐܝ ܬܘܬܐ ܐܝܬܝܗܼ 5 


00 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܪ . ܘ. 


ܥܥ ܡ ܕܡ 


ܢܒܪܵܶܐ ܒܕܖ̈ܝܬܐ ܘܥܠ 


ܕ ܡܥܢ ܢܐܗ 


ܥܢ ܡܢ ܘܕܐ ܕܗܘܐ 
ces‏ ܒܖ̈ܝܬܗܼ. ܘܥܠ 
ܐܬܪܐ msn‏ ܬܫܪܐ 
ܐܠܗܘܬܗ. ܘ ܘ ܘ ܘ ܘܣ 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ hots‏ 
ܕܗܘܝܢ ܡܢ ܐܝ̈ܬܝܐ : 
ܨܒܝܢܗ ܗܘܼ ܕܐܠܗܐ 


Aw‏ ܠܢ ܢܗܘܢ 
t-5‏ ܝܚܡ Se‏ ܗܘ 


ܩܝܡܝܢ Adm‏ ܘܐܘܦܢ 


10 


CoL. 2 


20 


ܡܕܡ 

a Sear: ܘܐܢ‎ 
Ast am hors 
ܚܝ̈ܥܝܢ ܕܛܥܝܢܝܢ ܚܝܕ‎ 
2 ® * « ܠܒܘ‎ 

ܫ ÷ ܫ × - ee‏ » - » 80 
ܐܡܪܝܢ + # + × 
ܠܗ aml‏ * * « × 

Fol. 17a 
Cou. 1 ܕܟܠܗܘܢ ܡܶܢ‎ 





(Fou. 18b, lva 


ܡ ܫ ܥܥ 


ܘܐܦ ܠܐ ܡ ܫ * * 
ܕܐܠܗܐ 


cat Set 


15 


58 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ 4 .ܘ . ]180 For.‏ 


ܕܡܥܪܙ ܒܪ̈ܕܝܨܢ amo ml eh‏ 
ܘܠܪܩܝܥܐ ܘܠܐܪܥܳܐ ܡܢܕܡ ܕܢܥ ܦܝܩ ܡܢ % 
ܘܠܢܗܢܢܘܢ mA ior‏ : ܕܐܝܟܢܝܚܐ 
ܦܶܠܰܦܠܓܘܣ ܘܠܗܝ ܢ eae‏ ܕܢܬܛܥܢ 
5 ܐܪܥܐ ܟܠ : ܗܝܢ ܡܕܡ ܡܢ ܠܐ ܡ ܕܡ 
ܕܐܝܢܬܝܗ wh‏ ܝܢܬ ܡ ܒܕܡ ,ܓܐ 


ܟܝܠ ܘܠ ܥܝܠ ܡܢ ܕܗܘ ܠܝܬܘܗܝ aur’‏ 30 
ܚܫ ܘܟܐ . ceil‏ ܡܫܟܚ ܛܥܢ ܡܕܡ 
ܕ ܗ ܟܠ ܗܘܢ ܡܢ ܛܥܝܢ ܕܐܝܝܬܘܗܝܢ ܘܐܢ 
w‏ ܠܗܘܳܢ ܐܘ ܕܠܝܡܐ ܕܝܢ ܢܐܡܪ ܕܠܐܠܗܐ 
ܚܫ ܘܟܐ ܕܠܢܬܚܝܬ ܦܫܝܩܐ ܗܘܐ ܕܶܠܟܠ 

ܡܢܢ ܟܢ ܠ wlhhro Gags:‏ ܟ ܠ ܐܢ ܡܢܕ ܡ ;ܕ 
ast,‏ ܠ ܟܝܠ ܡ݀ ¥ ܥܥܝܠ eX‏ ܡ ܕܡ 
ܕܢܢܗܘܐ ml‏ ܫܬ aia anak‏ ܠܐ 
mia. in = 3 ss‏ ܕܠܐ ܗܘܬ 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܢܐܡܪ̈ܘܢ ܥܛܠܢܐ ܠ ܐܠܗܐ 

el Lian‏ ܆ ܕܡ wisn‏ ܟܝܠ ܡܢ »ܘ 








prim Ja ni‏ ܠܢܐ ܡܢ ܕܡ ܐܢ 
ܘܒܢ ܕܝܢ ܨܢ ܗܘ ܓܝܪ ܕܝܒܪܐ ܡܕܡ 
Bis‏ ? 
"# ܕܐ ܡܪ ܕܐܝ ܟܢܐ ܡܢܢ ܠܝܐ ܡܢܕ ܡ 
aes‏ 2 
Swarm‏ ܐܬܪܓܡ et‏ ܡܨܐ Cbs are‏ 
ܕܡܢܢ ܠܝܐ ܡܥܕ ܡ ܕ a ee‏ > ܓܠ 1 
ܢܢ ܗܘܐ ܡܢ ܕ ܡ ܠܢܐ ܡ ܢ ܕܡ ܠܐ 


40 ¥ 


45 
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wi. ܐ)ܢ‎ 


ܕܝܢ 
ܘܫ̈ܥܢܝܢܝܚܐ 
ܕ ܥܢ ܒܢ ܕܘ ܐܬܘ̈ܬܐ 
ܘܬܕܡܪܬܐ ܣܤܓܝܐܬܐ 
ܚܢܕܐ ܡܢ en‏ 


ܕܒܕܐ ܒܪܕ ܝܨܢ ܡܢ 


ܗܢܘܢ 


ܢܦܫܗ ܗܢܘܢ ܠܥܐ 
ata‏ : ܘܒܪܕܝܨܢ 
ܕܒܢܕܐ ow»‏ ܓ ܐ̈ܬܐ 
wraas‏ ܠܕܢܒ̈ܝܚܐ 
ܘܫܠܝ̈ܚܝܐ : 
ܡܢ ܐܬܘ̈ܬܐ ܕܥ ܒܕܘ 


ܠܥܐ 
ܓܢ ܒ ܕ wf A‏ ܗܐ 


ܓܠܝܐ ܘܕ ܢܝܝܝܢܝܝܐ ܠܡܢ 


ܚܢܕܐ 


ܗܢܘܢ ܗܘ 





dus‏ ܛܥܝܘܬܗ ܕܝܠܗ 

ܠܝܕܥܬܗܘܢ ܫܪܝܪܬܐ 

ܕܗ݀ܢܘܢ . ܘ , ܘ , ܘ , ܘ , 

ܢܫܐܠ ܬܘܒܢ = 

ܝܬܝܪ ' ܀܀ ܕܠܗܠܝܢ 

chats ܟܠ ܗܝܢ‎ 
I 


[Foxt. 18a, 18 
whl 
iS ioe ܡ ܒ‎ 
20.0.0, ܬܓܠܐ ܠܗܘܢ‎ 


ra FF 





om . ܓܠܬ‎ Mian 
ܕܦ ܐ ܓ ܢܝܡܝܐ‎ 
ܒܓܘܗ. ܘܠܐ‎ tara 





ܠܒ ܪܕܝܨܢܿ am.‏ 
ܕܕܠܟܦܐ alin‏ ܗܘܐ 
ܥܝܠ meyer‏ ܠܳܐ 


ܕܢܟܠܐ ܠܐ ܐܫܟܚ . 


10 


« ܢܬܠܓܘܢ ܠܢ ܓܝܪ 


ܐܬܘ̈ܬܐ ܘܬܕܡܚܪ̈ܬܐ 
wad‏ ܕܒܐܬܘ̈ܬܐ 
ܓ̈ܠܝܬܐ ܢܿܬܗܝܡܢܝܢ 
ܕܐܠ ܢܘܢ 


Fol. 18b 


wh ܣ ܝ‎ A Con 


:ܗܘ ܕܗܘܝ ܘ ܥܠ ܬ ܟܠܗ ܠܣܛܘܟܣܐ re warn‏ 











ܨܒܝܬܐ ܗ ܫܢ ܬܟܢܚ ܕܠܢܐ ܒ ܢ ܗ :ܝ 
ܕܗܘܝܢܘ ܥܥ ܠ ܢܬܐ ܡܫ ܘܦܢ am‏ 2% 
ܕܟܠܗܝܢ ܣܥ̈ܝܬܐ . ܐܦܢ ܗܘ els‏ 
ܥܠ ܡܶܢ ܕܝܢ ܕܐܥܝܝܪ̈ܗ̇ ܘܢܥܚܝܬ ܡܢ ܪܘܡܐ 
ܠܒܝܫܬܐ ܗܿܝ ܕܕܡܟܐ ܕܦܟܝܢܗ . ܘܐܝܕܐ ܟܝܢ 
ܗܘܬ ܘܝܝܗܒ ah‏ ܥܥ ܬܐ ܐܙܝܥܝܬܗ ܙܕ 
oml clin‏ ܕܕܠܐ ܐܦܢ ܠܝܗܿ. ܕܢܝܪܡܐ 
ܚܝܠ ܗܘܬ : ܘܐܫܟܚ ܗܪܬܐ ܘܡܢ ܨܘܬܐ 
10 ܦܢܥܘܪܣܢܐ Ala)‏ ܒܢ hip‏ ܐܝܶܢܬܝܢܐ 
mopar «hls‏ ܘܟܫܓܢܝܚܐ ܕܒܫܝܧܫܝܐ 
ܬܚܝܘܡܐ ܠܒܝܫܬܐ 1 ܡܝܢ ܗܘܘ .3% 
ܗܝܢ ܕܡܝܢ ܡܝܬܘܡ ܘܐܠܐ ܝܕܥܝܢ ܡܢ ; Cond‏ 
mmanh‏ ܠܐ hw a Mar dias‏ 
:ܐ am‏ ܣ ܘܪܚܢܝܗܿ ܥܠ ̣ܬܐ ܗܕܐ 
alo‏ ܠܢ . rises‏ ܗܠܝܢ ܓܝܪ ܐܚܖ̈ܢܝܬܐ 
ܫܡܐ atoms at paws‏ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ ܘ 
ܘܒܐܝܥܕܐ chew’ Mira‏ 
ܢܚܘܪ Missa .m>‏ ܐܝܟܐ aal.‏ ܐܢܝܢ 
WIM 2‏ ܕ ܬ ܕܡܢ̣ ܪ ܕܗܟܢܐ ܐܢܝܢ . ܐܢ 
ܒܗ 23 ܗ ܗ ܗ ܗ 6 am sat‏ ܕܓܠܝܢܝܐ 
ܘܐܢ ܕܚܝܢ Q—200‏ ܒܳ ܩܬ ܠܗܘܢ , 46 


Aas ܘܠܥܐ ܗܘܐ‎ mis oie el 


2 1.5, or La. The word has been added by a later hand. 
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ܝܬܝܪܐܝܬ ܦܟܺܝܪܐ ܒܗ ܒ ܘܒ ܥ ܗܝܢ 
ܠܗ ܘܠܝܬܐ ܕܝܩܝܪܘܬܗ ܕܥܠܝܬܐ ܘܢܫ ܐܠ 
ܕܠܢܬܚܢܬ ܢܗܘܐ ܐܦܢ eisai Ls‏ 
ܡܢܝܬܬܚܝܬܐ ܘܡܛܝܠ ܕܡܢܘ ܟܝ ܐܙܝܥܗ 
pad sas 5‏ ܘܡܢ ܐܦܢ ܠܢ ܝܗ̇ 
wis‏ ܟܠܥ pol Loos bom‏ ܥܠܬܐ 
Aw‏ ܗܘܐ ܘܐܙܠ ܡܢܘ ܟܝܢ ܗܘ 
ܠܐ ܡܫܟܝܚܚܝܐ ܗܘܬ ܕܗܘܐ ܥ ܢܬܐ 
ܢܘܪܐ ܗܝ ܕ * ܀ ܠܥ̈ܠܝܬܐ ܟܘܠܗܝܢ 








1 ܣ ܡܢܬ ܡܫ  ٍ‏ ܘ . ܘ . ܘ ܕܢܬܦܝܐ ܠܗ ܦܝܣܤܐ 
ܐ ܢܫܐܠ ܕܝܢ mois‏ ܫܔ̱ܢܪܺܝܢ̣ܪܶܐ ܕ݁ܶܐܢ 
As‏ ܗܕܐ ܢܥܘܪܐ ܐܠܢܗܐ am‏ ܗܘܝܥܘ 
whl WR wD‏ ܡܕܝܢ ris‏ ܟܠܗ 
ܕܐܙܝܣܥܢܬܗ̇ ܐܦܢ ܫܓ ܫ ܘܬܐ ܕܕܘܕ 
ܠܗ tasks‏ ܬܚܘܡܐ ܨܒܘܬܐ ܡܛܟܣܬܐ 
» ܕܡܢܢ sah‏ ܠܐ ܘܕܠ ܚ < ܝܨܒ ܘܬܐ 
ܥܒܪ ܪܬܗ . ܐܡܪܝܢ wha‏ ܘܐܝܢ ܬܝܢ 


ܕܐܦܢ mil‏ ܪܘܚܥܝܐ ܠ ܡܨܘܬܐ ܘܠܝ ܗܪܬܐ 


ܘܐܙܝܥܝܬܗ̈ . ama Mima‏ ܕܐܡܪ̈ܝܢܢ 


Fou. 150] 


ܗܘ ܥܒ ܪܗ ܘܐܝ ܕܐ 
coro‏ ܠܝܩܝ ܪܐ 
noon‏ ܠܥܝܠ ܕܠܐ »ܘ 
muss‏ ܐܘ ܕܢܬܚܬܐ 
ܠܬܚܝܬ ܟ ܟ cats‏ 
ܗܟܢ ܓܝܪ ܩܥܐ 
ܣܝܪܘܬܐ ܘܡܟَܿܳܝܶܠ 
ܕܐܦܩܿܬ ܠܗ ܕܓܠܘܬܐ & 


ܒܐܝܕܐ uma‏ ܥܠܐ 


Pas 37‏ ܬܝܢ ܘܡܗ 


ܘܢ ܣܥܐ 8 NN‏ ܥ ܠ 


54 ܘܟ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܪ .ܘ 


ܟܡܐ .ܝ ܬܝܥܪܺܐܝ ܢܬ 
Alt)‏ ܡܢ ܗܝܢ 
ܕܠܬܚܝܬ ܕܠܐ clin‏ 
rena‏ ܡܫܢ ܘܚܥܢܬܐ 
Madr» 5‏ ܗܘ ܕܡܢ 
ܟܠܗܘܢ ܝܧܩܝܪܐܝܬ 
ܩܶܐܡܶ ܗܐ TeX‏ 
ܟܒܠ ܒܢ ܝ ܪܽܘܬܗ 
? 





ܠܢ AlN‏ ܆ ܕܡ 


ܘܟܠܗ ܕܠܐ × - » 
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(Fou. 158 


ܩܠܝܠܐ ܕܝܢ ܘܝܩܝܪܐ 
a AAA‏ ܐܝܟ 
ܚܝܕ ܒܚ ܕ -RpOwh‏ 
ܕܠܐ = ܩ ܛܢ ܪ ܪܐ 
ܕܐܚܪܢܐ ܠܐ ; 

= 


Fol. 15b 


Wie ܐܢܢܩܐ ܓܝܪ‎ ci 


ܠܗ witli.‏ ܠܥܠ 
ܐܝܢ ܟܫܢ ܝܐ ܕܐܘܢ 


Wt._a_, 


Fins, be 
ܫ ܪ̈ܐ‎ 





` 9 © 93 


Liam al‏ ܡܫܟܝܝܐ 
Kia‏ ܒܝ mA‏ 
ܕܩܐܡ ܒܗ RIDA‏ 


pasha‏ ܘܐܦܢ ܠܐ 


ܙܐ Si‏ ܕܝ ܩ ܪܝܢ 
ܕܢ ܗܘܘܢ ܒܕܪܓܐ 


ܕܢܝ ܘܪܐ ܐܘ ܕܪܘܚܝܐ 
ܫ ܠܗܘܢ * * 


* + * * * Tao 
× * *« + Sima 
9 * * * * * ܝ‎ 
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ܟܕ ܨܒܿܝܢ mhasiasal‏ % 
ܠܢܙܥ ܘܪܘܬܐ  am‏ 
ܡܝܬܝܢ ܠܗ . ܕܕܠܐ 


ܩܥ ܘܡܐ ܕܐܚܝ ܝܕ 


ܗܘ ܡܝܢ ܪܘܚܝܥܐܼ . 4 
ܘܪܘܚܐ ܡܢ ܢܘܪܐ 
ܐܝ ܟܥ ܐ ܕܐܦ 
ܗܝܢ ܡܝܢ ܡܝܐ . 


ܐܝܢܬ al‏ ܐܦܢ Sow mato row‏ 
ܚܘܕܪܐ . ܘܡܣܝܟܐ ܠܢܝܘܗܪܐ ܕܝܢ ܕܡܢ 
ܠܗ ܥܝܢܐ . ܠܕܢܚܐ KIA‏ ܘܕ ܘܡܝܐ 
ܕܝܝܢ mics:‏ ܠܝܬ ܠܝܬ ܠܗ . ܘܐܙܠܝܢ 
܀ eA‏ ܘܩܢ ܘܡܐ , ܘܐܬܝܢܢܢ WENA‏ 

ܠܐ ܓܝܪ ܡܫܟܝܚܚܐ ܒܓܘ ܢܘ ܗܪܗ ܘܠܐ ܙܕ 
ܡܣܝܟܐ ܠܗ asim aan‏ . ܠܠܥ ܘܬ 

ܘܒܝܗܕܐ ܬܚܢܘܝܝܬܐ ܩܢܘܡܐ ܕܝܢ ܓܘܫ̈ܡܐ 3 Co?‏ 
washes‏ ܕܝ ܥ ܫܕܐ ܕܢܬܩܪܒܘܢ aX‏ 
ܙ ܪܒܝܢ < ܗܘ © ܡܚܢܢ ܠܐ ao)‏ ܢܝܢܝܢ , 

ܝܠܥ ܘܕܗ ܕܝ ܠܥ ܘܕܐ ܘܐܝ ܟܢ ܢܐ hws‏ :ܕ 
ܡܬܝ ܟ ܘܝܥ ܕܐ ܦܩܚܐ ܐܘ ܗܒܒ̈ܵܐ 
mises‏ ܠܐ ܡ ܟ ܐܘ ܚܝܕ ܡܢ ios‏ 
ܠܥܘ ܕܝܢ i=‏ ܘܦܢܐܪ̈ܐ Ri tt‏ 
ܘܰܐ ܖ̈ܒ am tht‏ ܐܝܬ ܠܗܘܢ ܘܠܗܘܢ 

0 ܒܗܿܝ ܚܢܕܐ ܕܘܦ ܝܬܐ‎ .mit jaar 
ܕܩܝܓܝܘܡܐ ܐܟ ܘܬܗ ܙܥܝܘܪܬܐ ܣܦ ܣܐ‎ 
ܠܝܬ ܠܗ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ ܠܗܘܢ ܕܢܬܤܝܡܘܢ‎ 
ܡܛܝܠ ܕܝܢ ܕܐܦ ܒܗ ܡܛܓܠ ܕܩܝܘܡܐ‎ 
ܗܘ ܫܝܡܫܐ ܢܘܪܐ ܐܢܘܢ : ܪ̈ܐܚܝܗܘܢ‎ «® 

am‏ ܡܢ ܢܘܪܐ ܗܕܐ ܕܝܢ ܦܐܚ ܠ ܒܪ ܙ 
ܕܠܬܚܬ pew pal‏ ܡܢܗܘܢ : ܡܛܠ 
ܠܗ ܕܗܟܢܐ ܐܦܢ ܕܠܘ main‏ ܐܣܝܪܐ 


ܠܓܘܙܠܬܐ ܕܢܘܪܐ ܐܝܢܬ .al‏ ܘܠܐ 


tc mS ܗܝܢ ܗܘܐ‎ mrs ham 
86 ܡܝ ܒܢ ܕܝܡ ܘܐܠܨܬ‎ wh aan 
ܕܢܒܥܐܼ . ܕܡܢ ܐܝܟܐ‎ Teste Roto ܕܡܢ‎ 
ܕܗ ܘ ܗ ...̄ܕ ܡ ܐܢܝܢ ܗܠܝܢ ܥܠܬܐܿ‎ 
ܕܐܫܬܟܚ ܡܢ ܗܺܝ ܗܠܢܝܢܢ ܕܩܡ‎ 5 
amas hat ܒܐܦܘܗܝ‎ en wh_aan 
« ܐܠܨܐ ܠܥܢ ܘܗܪܐ ܘܗܪܟܐ‎ am ram 
am sah» ܗ ܕܢܒܥܐ ܕܡܢ ܐܝܟܐ ܡ‎ 
ܡܠܐ ܟܠܗ‎ miss ܗܘܬ ܠܲܗ ܗܕܐ‎ 
ashes "ܐ ܬ ܘܣܢ ܦܢ ܬܐ ܐܘ ܗܘ ܘܠܐ‎ 
ܕܠܡܐ ܟܝ ܬܚܦܝܬܐ ܐܬܪܢ ܕܢ ܘܟܪ ܪܝܢ‎ 
ܕܡܢ̄ ܕܡ © ܐܝܢ ܢܝܬ ܠܙܠܝܩ̈ܘܗܝܢ ܐܝܥܢܐ :ܕ‎ 
ܗܘܐ ܒ ܐܦ ܘ ܗ ܝܤܟ ܕܐܦܢ ܠܐ ܥ ܘܒܐ‎ 
ܕܒܝܪܝܬܐ ܢܘܦ݂ܪܺܝܢ‎ mt AX ܐܒܟܪ‎ 
ܠܙܝܠܝܩ̈ܘܗܝ ܕܫܡܫܐ‎ IAQ . ܙܐ ܫ ܡ ٍ ܫܐ‎ 





ܙܠܝܩܘܗܝܢ ܥܕܡܐ hss‏ ܦܐ ܡܢ ܢܢ 
ܠܘܬܢܿ . ܘܟܕ @A5‏ ܫܝܡܫܐ ܕܝܢܢ pete‏ 
® ܕ ܦܫ ܗ ܘܐܬܚ ܒܫܢ ܡܢ ܕܡ peter‏ ܝܗ 
ܒܢ ܐܬ ܪܵܗܿ ܗܘܐ ܘܕܢܢܢܚܢܢܗ ܡܢ ܕܡ 
ܠܗ 7 ܡܠܚܝܬܐ ܗܝܢ oie‏ . ܠܗ ܓܚ ܪ ܀» 
ܕܘܟܝܬܐ i211‏ ܠܫܡܫܐ ܩܫܢ ܘܡܐ 


#1, 39, read ܘܬܦܣܝܗܝܢ‎ 


40 
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ܕܡܥ ܠܥܢܝܢ ܘܬܐ 
ܕܠܢܐ ‏ ܚܝ ܣ̣ ܪܶܐ 
mis‏ 
ܡܬܒܨܪܐ ܘܐܝܟܢܐ 
ܡܠܐ 


ܐܬܪܗ 


am 
wha_sita 


mts ܗܘܐ‎ 
wl ma 


mim kam‏ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܕܒܡܨܥܬܐ . 
ܕܠܐ ܡܢ ܬܡ waz‏ 

ܘܠܢܝܐ  hms‏ 
ܘܡܥܐ ܗܘܐ ܬܘܒܢ 
ܐܬܪܗ 


ܕܥܓܒܘܕܐܿ . ܘܡܛܝܐ 


ܗܘܬ mis‏ ܒܪܝܬܐ 


ܗܢܝܐ 


ܡ ܢܗ 


ܗܕܐ . ܥ ܆ a.‏ 


ܕܐ ܦܢ \ ܫܢ ܝܢ ܘܠ 


ܡܬܚܘܗܝ 


ܐܢ ܡܢ ܩ ܕܡ ܕܠܐ 
eck‏ ܡܠܐ ܗܝܝ 
saan‏ ܝܬܐ 


ܗܘܐ ܒܗ ܐܝܝܬܘܗܝܢ 


ܝ ܘ , ܣ , ܗܘ ܀ 


ܕܢ ܪܐ 

ܗܘܐ ܇ ܘܡܢ ܒܢܬ ܪ 

ܕܢܦܫ ܬܘܒܢ ܡܠ .ܝܐ 
H‏ 





ܠܐ ܡܫ ܥ . RAN‏ 
ܢܝܥܩ ܠܝܡ when‏ 
ܪ ܡܢܕ ܡ 


CoL. 2 
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ܓܝܪ ܕܠܐ ܣܐܿܒܢ 
ܘܠܐ ܡܐܬ ܘܠܐ 
ܠܐܐ : ܘܥܠ ܪܟܘܒܐ 
ܠܐ ܣܥ ܩ ܘܙܘܕ̈ܐ 
ܘܗܘ ܐܬܪܐ jan‏ 
8 2( )£ 
ܒܗ . ܡܛܠ ܐܝܕܐ 


ܐܬܟܠܢܢ ܥܒ ܘܕܐ 


6 .ܐܘ 


Con. 1 


35 


45 


ܕܠܐ cata‏ ܘܢܥܚܥܙܐ 


min‏ ܕܐܢ ܐܬܪܐ 


eis 


ܗܘ pins Aw‏ . ܘܐܢ 
ܐܝܢܬ ܡܢ ܕܡ ܐܘ 
ܠܝܬ . ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܡܓܐ 
ܥܕܡܐ ܠܫܡ̈ܘܗܝܢ 
ܕܢܘܟܪܝܐ ܐܦܢ ܡܥܠ 
ܕܡܩܫ ܢܩܫ ܒܗܘܢ 
ܕܢܚܙܐ ܕܡܢܐ ܐܢܘܢ 


ܐܘ ܕܡܥܘ ܐܢܘ)ܢ 


' pas ܘܟܥܕ‎ 


ܗܘ 
ܢܘܟܪܝܐ ܡܢ ܐܬܪܐ 


ܕܢܥܢܐܬܐ ܠ ܗܪܟܐ 


ܡܢ ܕܡ ܕܨܒܢܝܢܢ . 
ܫܡܥܝܢ ܡܕܡ ܕܠܐ 
ܨܒܺܝܢ . ܕܐܢ ܢܦܫܐ 
ܕܒܪܝܬܗ wm‏ ܕܒܪܘܝܐ 
ܗܢܐ ala‏ ܚܝܠܛܢܝܐ 
ܕܥܡ ܚܝ ܬܢܘܬܗ 
ܕܢܝܘܟܝܪܝܐ ܐܫܟܚܝܬ 
ܕܬܥܢ ܒ ܪ ܘܬܐܙܠ 
ܘܒܕܘܟ mim‏ ܠܐ 
ܦܫܬ . ܒܗܝ ܐܘܪܚܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܡܬܡܫܥܝ ܝܐ ,. 
ܚܢ 1 ܬܢ 
ܢܢܗܘܐ am‏ ܒܘܝܐ 
ܕܢܐܙܠ al‏ ܒܠܚܘܕ 
eae‏ ܐܬܪܗ 
ܐܠܐ 


ܕܢܝܡܥܘܫܝ ܐܶܬܪܖ̈ܘܬܐ 


ܕܠ ܓܢܘ 
ܐܝܝܬ 


ܟܝܡܝܐ 


mt aa) 


ܡܥ ܗ ܐܢ 
ܗܘܐ +O...0.0.‏ 


ܘܕܬ ܕܥܢ ܕܬܘܩܥܢܝܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܡ̈ܠܐ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ 


ee ܕܠܐ‎ 


25 
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ISSN‏ ܚ ܢܝܢ ܬܐ 
ܠܝܬ ܒܗ . ܘܬܘܫܐ 
ܡܪܺܝܪܶܐ ܕܡܝܡܬܘܡ 
ܡܥ ܕܡ ܠܐ ܥܪ 
ܒܗ ܀ ܣ , ܣ ,ܝ ܣܘ , ܣܘ ܀ 
ܘܐܢ a ee |, ee‏ 
ܡܕܡ ܕܠܐ ܕܡܝܐ 


ܕܗܘ ܠܡ ܢܘܟܪܝܐ 





ܐܫ ܚܫ ܕܢܐܬܐ . 
am a wa‏ ܐ 
ܚܢ ܠܢ ܬܢܐ whe‏ 


30 £ 9 


ܗܝ ܕܐܦܠܐ ܐܬܼܐ 9 
ܢܦܫܬܐ ܡܚܝܠܬܐ sors‏ 
ܡܢ ܗܪܟܦܐ. ܐܲܝܟܝܢ 
cin cin sak’‏ 
ܦܥܪܺܝܢ ܗܬܐ pertains‏ 
ams‏ ܟܠܗ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܕܐܠܗܐ ܥܒܝܘܕܗܝܢ 


ܥ ̈ܡ 


ܘܒܝܪ̈ܘܝܗܝܢ . ܕܢܪܕܝܘܗܝ 


ܒ ܕܐܡܪܝܢ ܠܐ 


ܐܫ ܥܝ . ܘܐܢ 
ܐܡܪܝܢ ren:‏ 


ܐܬܡܨܝ ܘܥܝܒܘܕܗܝܢ 


(Fou. 11b 


ܥ ܡ ܫܒܥܒܝܗ ܠܐ 
ܬܗܘܐ ܠܗܼ. ܢܬܒܣܪܽܘܢ 
ܟܥܪ̈ܘܙܘܗܝܢ . ܕܗܪܪܐ 


cera ܘܢܨܝܐ‎ 


ܠܗ ܝ ܘܐܢ ܢܐܡܪܘܢ 
ܕܠܐ ܪܓܝܝܫܢ ܗܘܐ 


ܒܗ ܥܒܘܕܐ ܒܢܘܟܪܝܐܿ. 


ܠܐ ܕܡܝܐ . ܐܝܟܝܐ 


ܓܝܪ ܠܐ ܪܓܝܫ 





ܗ ܘܐ > ܗ ܠ ܫ 
mare‏ ܗܘ . aa‏ 
ܢܝܐ ܡܥܫܕܘܢ ܕܟܪܦܚܝܝܩ 


ܗܘ ܡܝܚܗ ae‏ 
ܕܠܐ ܣܟܐ . ܐܢ 


ܛܢܘܪܐ am‏ ܕܠܥܐ 
ܡܬܡܫܚ ܘܐܘܪܚܝܐ 
ܕܠܐ ܡܣܤܣܝܬܝܥܟܼܐ . 
ܘܡܬܚܐ ܢܓ̣̣̇̄ .ܪ̈ܐ 
se wx ls‏ ܫ̇ܝܬܠܝܡܼ . 
ܘܐܝܢܥܢܢ ap‏ 


ܢܘܟ ܪ܆ ܪܝܐ MATA‏ 


ܗܘ 


ܕܢܝܪܕܐ ܘܢܥ ܐܬܐ 
ܛܘܪܐ ܕܠܐ ܡܬܡܫܚ 


whe 3 ܘܐܬܪܐ‎ 


10 
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15 
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Con, L 
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ܕܚܒ ܪܗ . ܗܢܐ ܗܘ 
ܐܠܗܐ ܒ ܫܥ ܪ̈ܺܪܳܐ 
ܕܐܦܢ ܗܿܢܝܢ AW‏ 
ܚܥ ܦܢ ܬܫܒ ܘܚܝܬܗ 


ܡܢ ܐܬܪܗ ܗܐ 


ܕܥܝܡܘܪ ܠܝܬ ܒܗ 


ܕܬ ܫܝܗ̇ 


ܠܢܐܬܪܐ ܕܥܝ ܒ ܘܕܐ 


ܢܝܬ ܕܢܝܬܟܢ ܬܫ 
Qs‏ . ܘܐܢ 


ܚܐܪܘܬܗ am‏ ܢܛܪ 


ܕ ܡܢ ܨܘܬܐ ܘܗܪܬܐ 


46 .ܩ ܕܗܘܦܛ ...ܣ 3 :ܘ 


wa 
ܠܐ‎ pam ܒܪܘܝܚܝܐ‎ 


ܡܫܟܚ tar‏ ܠܗ 
ܠܢ ܗܘ ܬܚܢ ܘܡܢܐ 
ܕܠܬܚܬ ܡܢܗ . ܐܦܦ 
ܠܐ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܕܣܠ ܩ 


ܡܢ Lain‏ ܐܫܥܟܚܝ 


ܕܢܥ ܒܪ̈ܢܝܗܝ. . ww‏ 
ܕܝܢ ܬܚ ܘܡܐ ܗܘ 
ܡܬܥܒܪܪ̈ܵܢܐ. ܕܐܦܢ 


ܢܥܘܟܪܪܝܐ ܥ ܒܪ ܪܗ 
ܘܢܢܝܬ ܨܐܕܝܢ ܝܟ 
ܕܐܡܿܢܪܝܢܢ ܘܐܦܢ 
ܒܦܫ̈ܬܐ. ܣܤ ܕܩܝܗܝ 
alwa‏ ܨܓ ܕܡܛܥܝܢ 
ܠܐ ܡܫܟܚ 
ܗܘܐ ܬܝܢ ܘܡܢܐ 
ܡܬܥܒܪ̈ܵܢܐ ܕܢܟܠܝܘܗܝ 
ܠܥܢ ܒܢ ܘܕܐ ܕܠܐ 
om‏ ܠ ܐܬܪܗ 
ܕܢܘܟܦܪܝܐ. ܐܢ ܗܟܝܠ 


ܒ ܡܓܨܐ ܗܘܐ 


ܕܢܝܣܢܩ ܠܐ 


ܡܕܝܢ 


tsp ܨܒ‎ 


ܕܢܢܕܘܫ ܢ ܬܚ ܘܡܐ 
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14 
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45 


Mimsy Ma wh 
ܕܐܝܢܝܬܘܬܐ ܐܝܢܬ‎ 
ܡܝ ܢܝܢܗ‎ kh w»h_l\ 
ܕܠܡܥܒܪܗ ܠܐ ܡܫܟܚ‎ 
ܐ ܕܠܐ‎ 





ܘܐ ܝ ܓ ܥ 

:¥ . 
ܡܨܐ ܕܢܦܘܩ ܠܒ ܪ 
ܡܢܢܢ am‏ ܐܬܪܐ 


;ܐ ܠܗ ܨ ® 


ܕܢܝܗܘܐ ܠܗ ܕܠܐ 


Masa}‏ ܘܗܘܝܢܘ 
awh)‏ ܡܢܗܘܢ .ْ 
ܝܕܝ ܥܢ ܐ ܕܗܘܝܘ 
ܐܬܪܐ ܕܩܢܝܥܢܘܗܝܩܢ 
ܘܒܓܘܗ ܚ ܡܢܠܢܢ 
ܗܠܝܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ sows‏ 
ܝܣܘ ܡܢ ܗܪܟܐ . 
ܛܥܘܢܐ ܓܝܪ ܡܬܒܥܐ 
ܠܗܝܢ ܠܗܠܝܢ ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ 
aos “ht. oo.‏ 
ܡܟܐ . om‏ ܕܡܐ 
ܛܒܢ ܐܫܝܬܟ ܝܝܘ 
ܩܥܛܥܲܥܘܗܝܢ ܕܒܓܘ 


ܥܘܒܗ ܐܢܘ ܢ * Ax‏ 


ܠܗ ܘ : ܠܛܥܰܘ̇ܒܘܗܝ. 
eli»‏ ܐܚܥܪܚܐ 


Co. 2 


10 
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ܠܘܩܒܠ ܬܠܬܝܗܘܢ 
ܠܘܩ ܒܠ 
ܡܪ̈ܩܝܘܢ ܩ ܕܡܝܬ 
ܕܐܦܢ ܐܫܝ ܬܟ ܢܝ ܬ :ܕ 
ܬܚܢ ܝܬ 
ܢܘܟܪܝܐ. ܢܶܫܐܠ yas‏ 
am‏ ܛܥܝܝܢ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܠܫܝܡܢܝܐ esta‏ 
ܕܒܗܘܢ . ܚܝܠܐ ܓܝܪ »« 
ܡܬܒܥܐ ܕܢܛܥܢ 
ܐܘ ܕܠܡܐ 


ܟܝܢܝ - 2 ܘܗܝ 


ajo‏ ܕܝܢ 


ܫܥܡܢ ܝܐ 


ܐܢܘܢ ܨ 
Aw fut sas‏ 


ܫܡܝܐ ܕܥܒ ܘܕܐ 3 


ܗܡܝ ܟܝܢ ܕܢܝܗܘܐ 
ܠܗ ܥܒ ܘܕܐ ܐܚܝܕ 
ܟܝܠ . ann a at‏ 


ܗܟܢܐܐ ܗܝܢ , ܘ , ܘ , ܘ . ܘ 


ܚܢܕܬܐ ܕܝܢ ܕܐܠ 
ܒܗ ܪܬܚܐ ܕܚܝܢܝܠܗ 


ܘܐܦܢ ܠܐ ܫܘܝܢܢ 
33 ܐ 
ܗܘܘ ܠܗ ܕܢܣܝܒܪܘܢܝܗܝ. 
Fol. 16a‏ 
St?‏ ܘܐ ܝ 1 ܢ ܕܠܢܝܐ 





ܩܒܠܘܗܝܢ ܠܚ ܕܬܐ . 
rol‏ ܐܢܘܢ ܒܠܝܬܐ 
ܕܒ ܥܝ ܠ ܗ ܐܦܣ 
ܐܢܝܢ ܕܠܡܤܣܝܒܪܘܬܗܼ 
ܠܐ ܐܫܟܚ , ܘ . ܘ , ܘ . 
ܫ ܠܡ toes‏ 
ܘ ܘ ܘ ܘ ܕܬܪܝܝܢ ܘ ܗ ܘ ܗ 
0 
ܡܐ ܡܪܐ ܕܬܠܝܬܐ 
ܕܠܘܩܝܒܥ ܝܘܠܦܢܐ 
ܪܓܐ wa‏ ܕܬܘܒܢ 


ܚܕܐ ܗܦܟܬܐ ܐܶܡܪ 


2]. $, read ܘܕܚܘܡܗ‎ 
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ܘܗܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܠܢ oe‏ 43 


ܕܫܪܪܐ ܠܢ ܘܠܦܢܝܐ 
ܡܪܟܒܐ. ܝܕܥ ܐܢܝܐ 


ܕܝܢ ܕܟܕ ܛܒ 
ܐܫܝܬܚ ܝܩ ܓܐ 
ܝܗܘܕܝܐ ܡܢ ܣܓܕܬܗ 
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ܘܚܠ ܥܢ clas‏ ܗܘܐ 
ܕܡܬܢܥܥ ܘ ashy‏ 


ܗܝܢ 
2p‏ 
ܡܬ Car‏ ܐܡܬܝ ܢ 
? 
a‏ 
ܕܗܘ * x‏ 


CADIZ‏ ܡܬܬܥܝܩܐ.. ܘ . ܘ 
ܟܥܕ ܡܫܝܬܚܝܩ ܕܝܢ 
CARI am‏ ܒܝ ܕ 
ܫܘܐ̈ܠܘܗܝ ܕܫܖܪܐ 
Lae‏ ܘܐܬܦܪܣܝܢ 


Aat‏ ܒܢ ܗ 


ܐܢ 


ܝܝ 


5 


CoL. 3 


25 


30 


Fox. 166] 


ܡ ܕܡ ܕܠܐ ܢܛܓܪ 
ܠ 1 ae‏ 


mist‏ ܗܘ ܕܟܝܝܢܝܐ 
ܟܥܕ As cam‏ 
ܥܝܕܐ ܐܡܪ̈ܝܢ ܘܠܐ 
ܥܠ asa‏ ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . 
ܡ ܕܡ ܓܝܪ ܕܠܐ 
ܡ ܕ ܡܝܗ ܐܢܢ 


ܚܟܝܡܐܝܬ 


ܒܪܢܫܐ ܡܣ̇ܓܦܝ ܠܗ »ܘ 


ale‏ ܦܓܥ ܒܗ ܟܕ 
ܡܢܗ ܗܘ Missy‏ 


ܐܦܝܢ ܠܢܘ aim‏ 


ܗܘ ܕܥܥ ܕܐ . Pld‏ 5 


Madr» ܦܓܢܢܥܢ‎ 


500 aie ܡܢ‎ 


49 ܗ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ o>‏ 


189 . ܐܘ 
CoL. 1‏ 


MA‏ = ܘܪܚܝܡ 
ܣܩܘܒܠܐ misar‏ 
ܘܚܠܦ ܥܝܕܗ ܒܡܕܡ 
clas‏ ܓܝܪ ܐܦܢ 
ܡܫܢܐ ܡܢ ܐܬܪܗ 
Satu tae‏ 
co_\ls3‏ 


ܐܝܟܥܢ ܓܝܪ ܕܒܐܬܪܗ 
oe‏ ܗܘ ܠܗ. ܗܟܢ 
ܕܠܢܝܐ 


ܕܝܠܗ ܩܝܐܪܣܐ an‏ 


ܠܝܗ ܐܦܢ ܐܡܥܘ̈ܬܐ 


ܐ ܡ ot.‏ ܕ ܠܦ ܠ 





20 
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ܗܶܟܘܢ ܒܕܝܠ ܗܘܢ 
ܡܢܿܚܝܢ . ܘܐܢ ܗܠܝܢ 
Wa SA‏ ܐܢܘܢ 
ala‏ ܐܝܬܝܐ ܒܕܘܟ̈ܝܬܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܐܬܒܪܝ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܡܓܥܚܢܝܢ . ܚܕ ܟܝܡܐ 
ܝܬܝ ܪܐܝܬ ܐܝܬܝܐ 
wo . AM‏ 
ܒܡܪܖܒܘܥܝܬܐ missy‏ 
aa‏ 


mis ܕܢܟܦܘܩ‎ 


ܘܐܢ ܐܙܕܢ ܫ 


ܠܗ 
ܚܫܐ ܗܘ ܠܗܼ. ܐܝܟ 
ܕܠܚܘܠܕܐ ܕܚܫܘܟܐܿ . 
ܐܡܢܬܝܢ 
moms‏ ܡܢ ܐܬܪܗ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ . ܐܢ ܓܝܪ 
ܐܬܪܐ 
ܐܝܢܬ ܗܘܐ ܠܢ ܗ 
ܠܚܫ ܘܟܝܐ 98 


ܕܐܙܠ ܫ 


ܕ ܒ ܠܬܢ ܫ ܗ 


fp Lawn‏ : ܗܕܐ 


ܕܥܛܠܐ ܗܝ ܠܡܗܝܡܢܘ ܿ 
ܕܥܛܠܐ ܕܝܢ ܡܥܗ̇ 
ܕܚܶܢ ܠܲܦܢ ܠܥܡ 


ܐܬ ܕܐ 


G 


ܚܫ .ܘܟܝܐ 


ܘܣܶܢ ܕܪ 


ܡܥܢܝ ܢܢܘܐ ܐܬܪ̈ܘܬܐ 


ܕܟܠܗܘ̇ܢ . ܒܡܙܡܘܪܐ 
ܡܢܝܐܐ ܘܐܪ̈ܒ te‏ 


ܕܐܝܬܘܗܝܢ ܒܪ ܟܝܢ 
ܐܠܗܝ ܐܝܪܒܬ ܛܒ 
WO‏ ܕܐ 


ܟܝܢܗܘܢ ܐܬܪ̈ܘܬܗܘܢ 


ܠܚܝܘܠܕܐ ܒܕܒܫܐ ܇ 
wim» Kt _zha‏ 
ܒܣܐܡܐ: ܘܠܒܠܛܝܬܐ 
ܒܕܗܒܐ ܘܠܩܠܡܐ 


Cou, 3 
15 


ܕܙܩܝܦܢܝ̣ܢ̇ oxi‏ ܩܠܝܠ 
ܡܢ ܕܪܫܢ: ܘܢܝܗܡܐ 
ܡܢܗܘܢ ܒܝ ܝܢ ܕ 
ܓܝܒܐ . ܕܢܐܬܘܢ 

ܬܩܢܐܝܬ 


pm) pak 
ܠܚܫܘܟܐ‎ al ܗܘܐ‎ 
ܕܒܢܥܦܝܘܩ ܡܢ ܐܬܪܗ‎ 
ܕܟ ܘܠ‎ does 
ܐܢ‎ born ܐܝܬܝܐ‎ 
ܐܝܢܝܬ ܒܥ ܐܬܪܗ‎ 








ܗܘ ܡܠܝܥܕ .. a2‏ 


ܕܐܬܪܐ ܗܘ ܕܟܢܝܢܗ. 


10 


20 


ܘܢ ܒܢ ܪܗ 

ܚܢܥܘܛܐ ܘܬ ܩܝܠ 

ܫ ܡܳ ܛܐ _gtha‏ 
® 


ܡ ܀ ܫ ܫ ܬܐ . ܠܐ ܟܝ 3 
ܐ ܫܢ ܬ ܦܢ ܚ ܠܘܟ 
ܚܝܕ ܕܢܒܬܠ ܡܠܟܳܐ 


ee ere 
ܐܬ ܪܗܘܢ . ܘܗܐ‎ 
© ADT ܐܓܗܝ ܘ ܡܢ‎ 
ܒܝܫܢ ܕܟܪܝܟܢ ܠܗܘܢ‎ 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ‎ . Sima, 
1% Maas esas 
15380 pees 

ܟܠܗܝܢ am‏ ܘܠܝܬܐ 6 
ܕ݁ܪܫܺܝܢ . ܕܒܠ ܢܘܕ 
ܗܢܝܝܢ ܕܠܐ corto‏ 


are . ܢܥܬܟܥܪ̈ܙܐܢ‎ 


ܢܝܬܚܥܛܘܢ ܗܘܘ 


ܐܢܢܘܢ INAS‏ 
ܙܙ ܗܢܐ ܘܟܝܕ potas‏ 
ܕܢܓܗܘܢ mim‏ ܒܝ ܕ 
ܣܝܦܐ + ܗܝܢ ܕܐܦ 
ܠܐ ܗܕܐ Stout‏ 
ܐܓܗܝܘ ܗܘܘ ܕܝܢ 
ܘܰܐ trod mim‏ ܫܘܪܖܪ̈ܐ 
ܘܗܒ ܠܢ ܕܢܐܡܪ 
ܐܢܫܢ ܕܟܐܦܐ ܠܝܬ 
ܗܘܐ . ܐܘ Mw‏ 
ܗܝܢ ܪܒܬܐ ܕܡܥܝܗ 
tc am a 20‏ ܒܓܝܝܐ 
ܟܐܦܐ ܫܠ ܡܠܡܬܐ 
taal‏ ܕܚܫܘܟܐ ܘ ْ. ܘ 


ܘܐܝܥܝܐ ܥܢ ܘܝܝܪܘܬܐ 


ere nee ܗܝ‎ 


For. 12a] 


ܡܢܢ ‏ ܐܒ ܘ ܗܘܢ .6 
ܗܘ ܕܐܡܢܪܝܢܢ 
ܕܐܠܗܐ ܗܘ. ܗܼܢܘܢ 
ܦܓ“ ܕܐ ܡܝ ܕܘܕܢܐ YH‏ 
ܠܒܝܫܝܢ ܐܒܘܗܘܢ 
ܕܝܢ ܗܘ ܕܦܢ ܪܐ 
ܡܫܟܪܢܐ ܠܐ ܠܒܝܫ 
ܗܠܝܢ ܕܢܥܒܕ ܒܐܬܪܗ 


ܘܢܓܗܘܢ ܡܢ ܦܓܪܐ » 
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MIEN‏ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ - ܘ ܀ ܘ 
ܘܐܝܥܘ oS‏ ܡܢ 
ܡܥܝܢܝܐ ܕܠܐ ܐܚ ܝܕ 
ܬܪ̈ܥܢ ܗ ܐܘ ath‏ 
5 ܦܢ ܕ ܘܫ ܝܬܗ. wath‏ 
ܕܝܢ ܕ݁ܶܐܚܢܝ ܕܝܢ ܗܪܟܝܐ 
ܡܛܠ ܢܟܝܧܝܐ ܚܣ݀ܔܥܽ 
ܗܢܘܢ poo‏ ܠܗܘܢ 
¥ ܫ * + »ܨ * * 
a‏ - < ܐ« a‏ ® 
* - ® * * 9% * 
WR eK‏ * = ܐ ® 
ܗܘܐ * × ܡܫܬܪ̈ܝܢ 
ܕܗ ܡܢ ܗܠܝܢܿ . 
:ܐ ܕܗܘ ܟܝܫܢܐ ܪܒܐ 
ܘܶܐܠܘ whe‏ ܓܝܣܐ 
ܥܠ aim‏ ܒܡܕܢܚܐ 
Aan‏ ܬܠ ܡܚ ܕܘܗܝ ܇ 
ܠܘ risus‏ ܡܬܓܘܣܝܢ 
20 ܗܘܘ ܘܒܢ ܝܡ̣ ܪܕܐ 
ܛܦܣܝܢ ܗܘܘ ܘܠܓܘ 
ܡܢ ܫܘܪܐ ܥܐܠܝܢ 


tas .aam‏ ܐܢܝܐ 


ܕܝܢ ܕܚܕܥܝܡܫܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ 
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Cou. 1 
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ܗܘܐ ܕܗܘ 
? 
KZ‏ ܢܝܬ ܗ ܆̄ ܪܕ 


ܗܘܐ ܐܦ ܒܫ ܘܪܐ 





Del‏ ܝܢܐ ܐܠܐ 
Lm‏ ܐܬܪܐ ܡܝܢ 
TAL‏ . ܘܚܣܝܪ Oi‏ 
ܡܢ ܚܘܫܒܳܐ ܿ. awa‏ 
ܒܫܘܪܐ ܕܶܐܶܒܳܢ ܠܐ 
am m1 mi»‏ ܗܘْ 
tam»‏ ܗܘܐ ܒܗ 
ܐܝܟܢܝܐ ܢܩܪܝܘܗܝ 
ܐܠܗܐ aml‏ ܕܐܦܢ 


ܡܢ aXe writin‏ 
AX dul . time‏ ܕܠܐ 
ܥܒܕ ܬܪܥܐ ܘܣܘܟܳܪܐ 
ܠܒܝܬܗ ܐܘ ܕܠܓܡܐ 
ܬܘܒܢ Aus sat‏ 
ܗܠܝܢ ܕܪܫܝܢ ܕܠܐ 


ܒܢܢܗܘܘܢ 


ܠܡܕܝܢܬܐ ܘܚܣܤܣܢܐ 
dual‏ ܓܘܣܐ ܘܡܪܕܐ 
ܠܫܘܘܡܐܿ ܣܝܓܐ 
ܠܟܪܡܐ ܘܛܢ ܪ ܪܐ 


ܫܢܘܪ̈ܐ 





ܐܬ݁ܪܶܗ ܕܛܢܒܢܐ 


won‏ > ܐܝܢ ܬܘܬܐ 
ܐܝܢܬܘܗ ܝ ܝܬܝ ܪܟ 
ܘܠܐ ܕܢܗܘܐ 


tat‏ ܩܢ ܕܡ 


ܗܘܐ 


ܡ ܪܗ ܕܐܬܪܐ 
ܒܐܝܢܬܘܬ ܗ ܕܩ 
ܕܐ ܦܢ ܐܬ ܪ ܗ 
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ܡܦܢܝܣܐ ܕܝܢ ܥܠ ܕܒܪܘܝܗ . ܐܦܢ ܠܐ × 
oon?‏ ܗܠܝܢ ܒܪܝܬܐ ܗܕܐ ܠܐ̈ܠܦܐ ܘܠܖ̈ܒܘܬܐ 
ܕܡܢ ܒܪܘܝܐ ܚܟܝܡܐ ܕܫܢ̈ܝܚܐ ܡܫܟܚܝܢ 
ܐܬܬܩܝܢܝܬ ܕܡܛܝܠ ܗܘܘ \ ܡ ܢ ܗܢ ܩ 
܀ ees‏ ܕܡܡܪܚܝܝܢ ag esti‏ ܕܐܠܝܐ 
ܒܢܝ̈ܢܫܐ ܒܚܐ ܪܘܬܗܘܢ: ~S AED‏ ܥܢ ܔܥܐ ܙܕ 


ܘܗܡܣܤܣܝܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ ale‏ . ܠܗ. ܠܘ ܓܝܪ 
ܒܨܒܝܢܗܘܢ ܠܡܣܝܟܘܬܗ ܡܓ ܝܕܠܐ amin‏ 


—o . er tal‏ ܠܫܡܝܐ ܡܛܠ ܕܨܒܝܢܗ 

ܙܙ ܕܡ ܛܢ ܘܠ ܕܠܢܐ ܗܘ Ki‏ ܫܡܝܐ 
ܡܫܟܝܢܝܝܢ om so teams‏ ܠܫ ܝܡ ̈ܝܐ :ܕ 

ܠܗ ܠܒܪܝܬܐ: ܠܐ ܕܠܐ ܗܟܝܠ ܢܡܪܚܘܢ 

ܓܝܪ ܫܒܩ ܠܗܘܢ ܡ̈ܠܟܝܟܐ ܐܦܢ ܗܫܐ 


ܩܛܝܪܪܐ . a_m sam‏ ܒܝ ܡܒ ܝ ܣܡ CoL.3‏ 
ܐ ܠܗܘܢ ܕܒ ܝܒܥܬܐ ܐܢܘܢ ܒܓܘ ܒܪܶܝܬܐܼ . 








ܢܣܝܟܘܢ ܠܒܪܘܝܗ ܕܠܐ ܡܙ ܕܟ ܝܐܐ . ܘ : 
ܕܒܪܝܬܐ . Miso‏ ܕܢܣܩܘܢ ܓܝܪ ܠܥܠ . 
ܕܐܦ ܡܓܕܠܐ ܀ ܀ × ܪܘܡܐ ܐܢܢܘܢ 
ܨܒܘ ܠܡܒܢܐ ܐܝܟ ܡܬܝ cw‏ ܕܠܐ 
ܐ 37 «An m‏ ܒܗ ܡܬܡܫܢܚܝܢ . ܕܢܚܬܘܢ 
ܠܢܐܝܢܦܢܐ ܕܠܝܐ dort‏ . ܥ ܘܡ̈ܧܐ » 
ܡܣܬܠܝܩ . ܣܒܓ ܬܗ ܐܢܘܢ ܕܚ̈ܝܠܐ ܕܠܐ 
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ܐܢ .ܕ ܨ = ܢ 
ܒܗܬܬܗܘܢ ܗܦܟܝܢ 
ܕܢܐܡܝܪܘܢ AWN‏ 
ܠܐ ܡܬܢܟܐ. ܘܠܡܢܘ 


ܡܢܗ ܗܘ̈ܝ : ܘܒܐܬܪܗ 


Wiel . sah cam 


ham‏ ܥ ܐܢ ܘ ܗܝܢ 


ܐܠܢܘ ܕܝܢ ܐܠ ܗܳܐ 


ܗܘܐ ܗܘ ܢܘܗܪܐ 


ܐܢ ܛܒܐ 


ܐܘ ܟܥܐܢܐ )ܗܘܐ 


ܗܘܐ 


Aw ham ܐܚܥܢܕܐ‎ 


10 ܛ ܝܢ ܒܢ ܘܬܗ ܘܥܝܠ 


ܟܢܐܢܥܘܬܗ ܝ 
Kam‏ ܠ 3 ܢ ܐܬ ܪܶܗ 


Mam» ܒܫܘܪܐ‎ 


Fol. 9b 


om hates ܘܢܛܪ‎ CoL. 1 


ܕܐ ܘܝ ܘܢܝ ܪܘܬܗ ܡܝܢ 
ܒܥܠ ܕܒܒܗ ܙܠܝܠܐ̇ 
ܘܡܢ ܒܥܠ ܬܚܘܡܗ 
toa‏ .ܝܬܝ ܪܐܝܬ 
ܕܐܪܓܫ ܗܘܐ ܛܒܐ 


mirsas 2‏ ܕܡܬܢܟܝܢܝܐ 


ܗܘ ܒ ܕܐܡܪ̈ܝܢ . 
ls‏ ܣ ܕܗܕܐ 
ܬܬܐ ܡܪ ܥ ܝܠ 


45 





om MAW‏ ܘܐ)ܟܢ 
ct 8‏ 


ܕܠܢ ܢ ܚܝܢ ܘܬܐ ܡܝܢ 
ܐܬܪ ܐ̱ܚܚܪܝܢ Abs‏ 
ܘܡܟܝܥܠ ܐܝܬܝܐ 
am‏ ܐܚ ܝ ܪ̈ܶܢܚܐ 
ܡܬܒܥܝܐ 


ܐܬܓ ܫ ܫܢ ܐܘ 
ܘܐ ܦܓܪܢܐ ܕܢܐܚܕܝܘܗܝܢ 
ܠܗܘ ܕܠܐ 


? 
amis‏ ܫܢ ܐܘ 


ܪܘܝܚܢܝܚܐ 


Cou. 2 ans 


ܠܐ oar.‏ ܘܐܝܥܢ ‏ ܘ 
ܒܢܘܗܝ ܕܝܕܥ ܟܠ 
ܠܫܒ amr.‏ 
ܡܢܗ ܕܢܐܙܠܘܢ ܠܐ 
rr‏ ܘܡܢܘ Wo‏ 
mat‏ ܥܝܡ ܗܠܝܢܢ 0 
ܐܠܐ 
ܗܘ ܕܨܒܐ ܒܬܝܒܘܬܗܘܢ 


ܒ 
ܗܘ ܕܟܥܝܗ ܕܡܟܣ 


ܗܠܝܢ ܕܗܢ ܘܢ ܗܟܢ 
ܠܐ ܢܛܥܘܢ . ܘ . ܘ . ܘ . 46 
Liam‏ ܗܢܝܐ 


ܕܒܥܦܩ ܡܢ ܦ ܘܡܐ 


? ? ? 
ܟܝܕ ܛܥܡܐ ܕܗܘ 
ܙ 


ܐܢ ܫܥܪ̈ܪܐ 


ܐܢ 





ܕܢܢܐܙܠ ܡܝܛܢ ܘܠ 


0 < ÷ 
ܨ 2 ܠܐ ܝܕܥܗ 


an ܪ̈ܶܢܚܓܐ‎ ea 
ܫܓ̣܆ܪ̇ ܘܶܡܢܬܒܥܝܐ‎ : 
× ܬܘܒܢ ܕܢܘܟܠܝܘܗܝ ܫ‎ 


r 


0 
<I‏ ܠܢ ܚ 


10 


16 


20 


ܡܘܣܦܝܢ 
ܠܡܬܦܪܣܝܘ . ܕܐܢ 
ܐܡܘܢ ܕܡܛܝܠ 
ܕܐܬܩܛܢ ܘܐܨܛܠܠ 
ܠܗ ܢ ܘܗܪܐ Ais‏ 
am am‏ ܠܚܝܢܐ 
ܒܢܗܕܐ ܡܥܪܬܐ 
ܙܥ ܘܪܬܐ ܡܫܬܪܐ 
ܟܠܗ 
Caos‏ ܚܫ ܘܟܐ 


ܪ̈ܘܟܝܒ ܝܗܘܢ 


*1. 4, read ܕܢܬܓܫܫ‎ 


Con. 3 
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ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ : ܘ 31 


ܕܚ ܥ ܢܝܛ poms‏ 
ܘܙܕܩ ܕܐܝܟܢܐ ܕܐܕ̈ܓܫ 
mam MAF‏ 
ܒܤܝܡܘܬܗ ܕܢܘܗܪܐ 
ܟܕ ܥܐܠܐ. ܕܬܘܒܝ 
ܒܪܓܫ ms‏ ܐܦܢ 
ܟܕ ܚܠܝܛܐ ܒܡܪܝܪܶܘܬܐ 
eA ir‏ ܡܝܗ ܟܥܕ 
ܥܐܠܐ ̇. ܟܕ ܐܬܦܼܪܫܬ 
ܗܝܢ 5 mhamuam‏ 
cla mis hama‏ 
em ter. Sms‏ 
ܗܘܐ ܕܢܝ ܪܓܫܝ m5‏ 
ܦܘܡܐ ܟܕ ܢܿܦܩܐ . of‏ 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܟܕ ܥܐܠܐ 
ܐܪ̈ܓܫ ims‏ ܟܕ ܕܝܢ 
etia_s wo a)‏ 
dhs he’‏ 
ܒܣܢ wham‏ ܠܘ 


ܕܝܢܝܠܢܗ ܗܝܢ amx‏ 


an ree‏ ܕܐܨܛܥܠ ܠ 
ܐܠܐ 


—_ 1 I 


ܕܣܝܩ ܝ ܘܒܠ ܠ ̄ܗ . 


[Fox. 106 


whl‏ ܠ ܗܕܐ 
ܦܦܪ̈ܘܬܐ ܟܘ : ܘ . ܘ . 
ܘܐܢ ܢܐܡ ܪܘܢ 
wars‏ ܒ ܟܠܥ ܒܐ 
ܡܨܛܠܠ ܗܘ. ܡܟܝܠ 
ܬܝܪ ܪܝܢ ܐܢܘܢ 


ܥ 
ܒܨܘܠܠܐ . ܘܙܕܩ ܕܝܬܝܪ 


ܡܥ ܗܘܢ 
ܡܢܗܘܢ ܢܬܬܪܣܘܢ . 
ܘܐܢ ܢ ܐܡܢܢܕܘܢ 


ܕܐܐܪ ܗܘ ܡܨܛܠܠ 


ܘܡܣܩ ool‏ . ܐܘܕܝܘ 
ܟܕ ܠܐ ܨܒܝܢ ܕܠܘ 


ܒܨܠܘܬܐ ܡܨܛ ܠܠ 
ܐܠܢܐ chris,‏ 





ܪ ܡ ܥ ܒܢ ܫ ܢ ܐܘ 
3 3 ܫ ܠ ܐܘ 





15 


25 


30 


Foi. 10a, 100] 


Axis 5s msa.ht 
ܡܝܣܝܩܬܐ ܠܝܪ̈ܘܡܓܐ‎ 
ܠܗ‎ ham cam 
ܠܓܢܝܘܗܪܐ ܚܒܝܫܐ‎ 
ܠܒܝܬ‎ oms ܕܢܦܪܚ‎ 
ama ܐܒܢܢܘܗܝܢ‎ 
elo ܡܓܢܢܢܐ‎ 
ܕܒܢܫܬܢܩ ܚܠܦܘܗܝ‎ 
ܡܢ ܛܝܠ ܪ‎ 


ܕܝܢ ܕܥ 
am‏ ܘܥ ܠܥ ܐܬܚ ܒܫ 


Fol. 10b 


Cou. 1 
35 


ܗܘ CIMA)‏ ܒܥܝܪܣ 
ܟܠܒܐ . ܘܡܢ ܬܡܢ 
order‏ ܒܬܫܦܝܟܐ 
mdrstis‏ ܕܟܠܝܒܐ 
am A acho‏ ܗܘ 


ܢܝܘܗܪܐ ܒܛܓܘܗܡܐ 40 


46 


ܕܦܟܪ̈ܐ ܘܕܢܟܘ̈ܬܐ . 
ܘܐܢܢܩܐ ܕܐܟܘܬܗܘܢ 
tase‏ ܘܐܦ ܘܬܗܘܢ 
ܥܫܬ ܘܙܿܕܩ amAx‏ 
ܡܥܢܝܫܢܝܐ ܕܐܬܝܒܗ 
ܘܠܐ mats wag‏ 
ܕܠܗ daar‏ ܘܢܒܣܒܤ . 


am \ ܗܘܐ‎ 


ܕܗ ܘ 


30 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ : ܘ . 


Ca‏ ܕܐܦܢ ܠܐ 
ܤܣ ܠܢ ܩ 
ܨܘܠܠܗܘܢ ܘܐܠܨܐ 
ܠܡܔܐܡܪ ܕܥܕܟܝܠ 
ܚ ܠܢ ܛ am‏ 


ܗ ܘܐ 





ܢܘܗܪܗܘܢܒܬܝܘܒܗܘܢ. 
ܘܙܕܩ ܗܘܐ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܕܢܗܦܟܘܢ ܢܣܪܦܽܘܢܝܗܝ 
ܡܢ ܕܪܝܫܢ ܐܝܟ 
ܕܠܐ LAL)‏ ܒܚܝܒܠܐ 
am‏ ܢܘܗܪܐ ܕܛܡܝܪ 
ܒܗ . Rutan‏ 
ܕܐܢ ܐܬܐ 

201 .ܬ‎ a 
CIMA AM KOM 
ܕܢܦܩ ܒܬܝܘܒܐ ܡܢ‎ 
ON 
ܕܡܬܩܥܪܐ‎ 
ܐܬܚ‎ Ja 


ܙ ܕܝܝܩܝܐ 





10 


15 


45 


CoL. 3 


.ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ or‏ 29 





ܕܠܢܐ ܕ ܫܢܬ̣ܪܐ 
ܘܙ ܦܢ ܘܩ ܡܝܢ ܬܡܝܢ 
ܘܡܟܝܠ ܒܥܠ ܕܒܒܐ 
ܠܒܥܠܕܒܒܗܘܢ . ܦܘܓܠܳܐ 
ae ee am‏ 
sar‏ ܕܢܗܘܐ ܇ 
ܕܗܘ ܥܢ ܐܠ 
ܡܢܬܟܝܬܫ̇ܝܐ . ܒܡ × 
ܕܒܐܓܘܢܐ Lai‏ 
ܠܗ 


ܥܝܡܢ9ܗ ܘܣܿ ܕܩ 


nm . rhea whl 
ats ܕܩܪܝܡܐܐ‎ 
aa ܡܐ ܟ ܘܠ ܬܐ‎ 


ܡܢܥܬܕܪܫܐ ܐܘܪܚܐ 
ܠܥ ܗܝ ܪܐ ܚܒܝܫܐ 





2]. 3, read ܐܬܝܐ‎ 


[Fou. 10a 


ܠܐܣܛܘܡܟܐ ܕܠܐ 
tra‏ ܐܡܬܝ ܓܝܪ 
ܕܠܐ ܓܣܐܼ ̇. “ܐܬܐ 
ܣܗܕܘܬܐ ܕܝܩܝܪܘܬܗ 
ܘܕܩܪܺܝܪܘܬܗ ”ܘܐܝܟܢܥܐ 
grea wien‏ ܠܐ 


ova‏ ܘܐܠܐ ܦܫܰܶܩ 








am As‏ ܨܘܠ ܠܐ 


” |. 5, or ܘܐܢܢܧܩܐ‎ 


15 


25 


45 5 


14a, 10a]‏ .ܐܐܘ 


ܕܝܢ ܐܝܬ harmo‏ 
ܕܠܢܥܢܠ ܚܐܪ 
ܗܘ ܕܓܣܐ . ܝ 
ܕܒܝܚܥܢܠܐ ܘܒܥܝܐܦܐ 
Ne wats‏ ܥ ܝܠ 
ܒܫ ܕܪܗ ܠܗܘ ܡܕܡ 
LAN ass‏ ܠܐܬܪܐ 
hw miss‏ ܗܘܐ 
co‏ 


ܗܘ 


ܕܟܢܒܢ̣ ܪ ܗܘ 
ܕܳܐܙܐ ܦܟ ܣ ̈ܝܐ ܝܢ ܬ 
ܐܝ ܬܘܗܝ ܒܥܠܡܐ 


ܘܠܐ ܪܓܝܫ ܗܘܐ 
ܒܗ ܥܠܡܐ ܘܟ ܒܪ 
ela‏ 
ܪܓܢ ܫ 
ܘܗܪܟܢܐ ܠܢܘ ܡܢ 
ܕܡ ܣܓܐ ܡܨܠܐ 
ܡܨܛܠܠ . ܐܠܐ ܡܿܢ 
ܕܡܣܓܐ ܠܡܓܣܐ. 


nai ܗܘ‎ 


ܗܘܐ ܒܗ 


28 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ :ܘ 
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15 


25 


CoL. 3 
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ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ . ܘ. 27 


ܘܡܨܠܠ ܡܢ ܣܗܪܐ . 
ܕܡ ̄ܛ ̄ܓܠ 


ܫܦܢ ܝܢ ܘܬܗܿ ܐܙܠ 


ܘܗ ܘ ܝܗܘ 


ܘܐܬܐ ܟܝܠ ܝܥܘܡ 
ܠܒܢ ܝܢ ܬ 
ܐܝܓܢܝܐ 


ܕܐܡܪܪ̈ܝܢ 
ܘܐ̈ܝܕܐ ܟܝ ܢܫܡܥܢ 
ܕܒܪ̈ܕܝ ܨܢ ܕܐܡܪܶ 
ܥ ܠ cim—_o‏ 
ܕܐܪܥܐ ܗܝ ܘܟܪܣܐ 
ܕܡܢ ܫܦܥܐ ܪܡܐ 
ܘܥܠ ܢܐ ܡܶ̇ܥܐ ܢܝܐ 
ܘܠܝܡ̈ܟܐ ܘܠܬܚ̈ܬܝܐ 


ܗ= VMs a vy‏ . ܐܘ 





ܕܡܢܝܢ ܕܐܡܪܿ ܕܡܢ 
ܬܚܢܬܝܢܐ eats‏ 
ܘܠܐܬܖܪ̈ܘܬܐ eal‏ 
ܡܫܕܪܐ : ܕܓܠܘ ܕܝܢ 
ܬܪܖ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܒܬܪ̈ܬܝܗܝܢ . 
ܐܝܢ ܟ ܢܝܐ 
ܡܠ ܬܗ 


ܕܐܡ 


twang 
ܕܡܥܢܘܫܝܐ‎ 
ܝܦܓ‎ 4 


aw 





ܢ ܗܝܝܪ̈ܐ . 


ܠܐܬܘ̈ܬܐ ܘܠܝܙܒܥ̈ܐ 


ܕܢܒܗܘܘܢ 


] 0. 8 


ܡܢ ܬܚܚܙܝܢܐ . ܐܘ 
ܢܚܘܘܢ ܠܢ ܩܢܥܘܡܗ 
ܕܡܐܢܥܐ ܇ ܕܢ ܕܥ ܢ 
ܕܠܝܗܕܐ ܗܘ ܡܝܬܩܝܢ 
ܕܗܘܐ ܡܢ ܠܢܐ 
ܘܡ .ܣܬܦܩ 7 ܡܝ 
ܕܐܡܪܝ̣ܢ . ܐܘ ܕܐܢ 
ܗܘܝܢܘ ܡܣܡܐܢܝܝܐ 
ܩܢܢܢܘܡܢܐ elm‏ 
aloa‏ 
whhim ma tsa Xa‏ 
ܘܢܥܚ ܢܬ . ܗܕܐ ܕܐܦ 
ܠܣܡ̈ܝܐ ܕܠܐ ܚܙܝܢ 


ܡܬܚܙܝܐً . ܕܠܡܢܝܢܝܐ 





ܘܡܬܒܿܢܐ . 


ܗܘ ܕܝܪ̈ܚܐ 


ܣܢ ܗܪܐ ܘܠܠܝܐ 


MALI am ܢܝܘܗܪܐ‎ 


10 


15 


25 


30 


35 


Cou. 2 


Fou. 14), 14a] 


dues wt am 


ܒܗܘܢ . AIM‏ 
ܡܐܢܐ ܩܥܘܡܗܘܢ 
ܠܐ ܡܘܦܝܢ : ܘ . ܘ . . ܘ . 
Jala‏ ܕܐܠܦ 
c<imas‏ ܗܘ rots‏ 
ܠܗ ܠܣ ܗܪܐܼ ܡܝܢ 
_ ܐܠܦܐ ܬܦ ܘܩ 


ܬܚܘܝܬܐ ܠܡܟܣܢܘܬܗܘܢ. 


ܕܐܡܬܝܢ redsox‏ 
ܡܗܢ ܬܦܝܩܐ 


ܗܝܢ ܒ ܡ ܆ ܫ ܘܚ ܢܬܐ 


ܐܘ 


ܕ 
ܕܩܢܥܝܘܡܗ Moan‏ 


ܕܝܢ ܕܐܘܪܟܢܗ 


36 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦܢ . ܘ . 


ܗܘ ܡ ܕܡ ܐܚܥܪ̈ܺܝܢ 


ܘܢܢܘܗܪܗ ܡܥ ܕܡ 


ܐܚܝܪܝܝܢ ܘܡܛܝܠ 
ܕܗܘ KImw‏ ܡܐܢܝܐ 
ܗܘ ܠܡ ܨ 
wm mato‏ 


? 
CIDA’ am ܐܦܢ‎ 





ܐܝ ܟܢ ܠ ܘܗܪܐ 
Fol. 4a‏ 0 
COL‏ ܙܝ Ym‏ ܗܘܐ . 


its‏ ܩܢ ܘܡܗ 


ܥܢ ܡܢ ܗ 
ܕܒܝܢ ܘܗܪܐ ܠܢܝܐ 
vos‏ ܗܘܐ ܕܗܘ 


ܕܗܢܘܢ ܩܥܘܡܗܘܢ 


10 


15 


26 


30 
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ܗ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣܤ ܦܢ :ܘ . 35 


ܕܝܪ̈ܚܝܐ 





(Fou. 14 


ܥܠ ܡܘܠܝܐ ܕܡܢ 
ܫܡܫܐ. ܗܠܝܢ ܬܠܬ 
whith ist‏ 
hors‏ ܒܫ wes‏ 
ܕܘܟܢ ܝܬܐ 








3 ܝܠܘ 


ܒܡܓܝܢܢܐ .ܝܪܚܐ ܡܬܟܒܫܝܢ ܝܪܚܐ 
wh a.‏ ܬܶܠܬ݁ܺܝܢ ܘܝܝܘܡܬܐܼ ܢܫܬܦܥ : :ܝ 
ܗܘܝܢ ܐܠ ܗܠܝܢ ܕܝܢ ܗܢܢܐ toms‏ 
aa =m aw‏ ܘܬܬܝ ܝܕܥ ܡܝܥܪܘܬܗ 


2 ? 
ܕ ܫ × ܫ WD‏ ܀ × × ܐ ܕܐܠܗܐ ܕܡܛܝܠ 
r 4‏ 


CoL.2 ܗ > ܢܘܗܪ̈ܗܘܢ ܡܥܝܢܗܘܢ‎ Tw toe tt» 
celia ܚ ܕܥܣ ܪ ܝ ܘܡܺܝܢ ܢܝܟܣ ܕܠܐ‎ %# 
ܒܣ ܗܪܐ ܘܠܡܢܐ ܕܢܣܤܝܬܓܕܘܢ ܡܛܠ‎ 
ܬܠܬ ܫ̈ܥܝܢ ܒܫܢܬܐ ܣܢܝܩܘܬܗܘܢ ܐܢ‎ 

ani» toh‏ ܓܝܪ ܡܢܝܢܐ ܕܫܡܫܐ :ܕ 


2 
int wer__Nh‏ ܪܗܛܝܐ ܕܣܤܣܢ ܗܪܐ 


ܡܢ ܝܢ ܬܪܬܐ 1 ܒܩܠܝܠܘܬܗ ܘܒܚܣܝܪܘܬܗ 
ܕܡܬܪܓܡ ܡܢܝܢܐ slurs‏ ܠܗܘܢ 
ܘܡܦܫܧܩ ܚܘܫܒܢܐ ܙܒܓܢܗ. ܕܫܓܝܬܐ , ܕ 
A) mas‏ ܚ ܘܣܪܢܝܐ ܕܢܬܗܦܟ elo‏ 
ܕܐܝܝܬ ܒܢ ܣ ܗܪܐ ܠܥܣܢܬܘܐ rohwa‏ 
ܡܬܟܒܫܝܢ ore eS Met»‏ ܘܐܢ 
ܘܡܛܠ ܝܬܝܪܐ ܕܐܝܬ ܚܣ ܪ ܪܘܬܐ ܬܘܒܢ 
ܒܫܡܫܐ ܡܬܟܒܫܝܢ ܠܐ ܡ ܫܢ ܬܟ ܥܢ ܝܢܐ &܀ 
ha,‏ ܕܶܟܢ ܕ ܒܝܣ ܗܪܐ: But Ol‏ 


* 1.9, omit mos 


25 


40 


ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܠܦܢ Oo‏ 23 


ܕܝܢ ܝܘܡܐ ܬܪ̈ܬܥܣܪܐ 


2 
ܘܫܝܡܫܐ ܡܪ̈ܕܝܬܐ 


ܗܘܐ : 


ܕܬܪ̈ܬ ܥܣ ܥܪܐ ܪܕܐ , 








ܕܝܢܘ̈ܡܢ ܬܐ . ܘܐܢ 
ܬܘܒܢ Rots‏ ܬܠܬܝܢ 


ܗܘܐ : 


ܝܒ ܕܝܥܢ ܕܐܦܢ ܣܤܣܗܪܐ 
ܐܡܐ ܗ ܝܼܢ ܘܡܥܝܫܥܝܐ 
otis‏ ܚܥܘܫܒܢܝܐ 
ܕܝܢ ܚܬܝܬܐ ܥܣܪ̈ܝܢ 


ܘܬܫܐ ܥܐ ܘܦܝܠܓܗ 


B.M. Add. 14,623. 
Fol. 14b 


CoL. 1 
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ܕܐܦ WIM‏ ܟܝܡ ܬ 


ܒܪܘܝܐ 7 ܒܗ ܡܙܓܬ 


7 


ܒܫܘܪܝܐ ܘܛ ܟܣܤܬ 
ܡܢܝ̈ܢܐ ܕܬܫ ܥ ܡ 
ܚܢܢܘܫ .ܒ . ܢܝܐ . ܪ 





ܢܬܚܫܒܘܢ ܓܝܪ 


] .ܐܐܘ‎ 196, 
14b (Add. 14,623) 


ܟܡܐ ܓܝ ܪ ܙܒ̈ܢܝܢ 
ܓ ܕܫ. ܠܗ alo,‏ 
ܒܬܠ ܬ ar prin‏ 
ܒܐܪ̈ܒܥܼܢ . ܘܥ ܡܢ ܕ 
wars‏ ܐܘ ܒܬܫܥ ܇ 
ܟܝܕ ܬܪ̈ܝܢ ܝ ܘ̈ܡܝܢ 
ܩܢܘܡܗܘܢ ܟܠ mia‏ 
ܠܐ ܡܬܚ ܥܐ . ܘ ܘ ܘ . 
ܐܠܗܐ ܒ hss‏ 
ܕܐܦܢ ܝܥܪܖ̈ܚܝܐ 
aal‏ ܠܝܝܘܫܒܢܐ: 
ܘܝܘܡ̈ܬܐ ܠܡܢܝܢܐܼ. 


ܕ ܥ ܫ ܡܢ ܫܓܝܐ 


ܕܝܘܡ̈ܬܐ . 


aca 


ܢܓܒ 





ܠ ܡܫܢܝܝܐ 
ܕܐܦ ܢ 
Kim»‏ ܠܡܢܝܢܝܐ 
ܕܝܪ̈ܚܐ. ܘܐܝܥܟܢܚܝܐ 


ima. ܕܡܫܼܥܡܢ‎ 


ܒܡܪܕܝܬܗ . ܗܟܝܐ 


ܡ ܫܸܢ ܐ ܡܝܢ 


ܣ . ܗܪܐ ܒ ܝ ܪ̈ܚܘܗܝ, . 


ܐܦܢ 


ܕ ܡ ܫܢܘ ܪܺܝܢ ܗ 





ܢ 


ܬܠܬܝܢ ܡܿܘܠ ܕ . ܐܢ 


COL. 3 
5 


10 


my 1S 
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Sa oath‏ 
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ܫܝܡܝܐ ܣܝܗܕܝܢܢ 
ܠ ܗܝܢ 


ܥܢ ܒܪ ܪܝܐ 


ܘܠܢܘܘܢ ܕܡ 
ܗܢܘܢ 


ܕܡܥܔܝܝܢܐ ܕܣܡܗܪܐ 


tots ܕܒܪܒܪ̈ܝܐ‎ 


ܘܡܢ ܒܬܪܗܘܢܼ 


ܘܐܦ ܝܘ̈ܢܝܐ ܇ ܗܢܘܢ 
ܕܒ ܡܢܝܢܐ ܕܫܡܫܐ 


ܡܬܝ ܫܢ ܝܝܢܢ . ܟܐ 
ac‏ ܠܐ ܠܡܥܝܫܢܝܐ 


ܕܣܢ ܗܪ̈ܐ ܡܪ aa)‏ . 
a san‏ ܠ ܐܦܢܢ 
ܡܘܪܟܝܢܢ ܒܡܠ ܬܢ ܆ 


ren 4‏ ܘܬܐ ܡܓܓܓܝܐ 





ܡܬܡܥܢܐ Miszims‏ 
ܕܰܫܡܫܐ ܘܡܢܐ ܡܬܡܼܢܐ 
ܒܡܫܥ ܢܐ ܕܣ ܗܪܐ . 
ܒܡܥܝܢܐ ܕܫܡܫܐ 
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on ha tana ܘܐܝܿܥܟܝܢ‎ 


ܬܪܡܐ as‏ ܝܬܚܪܶܐ 
ܠܗ ܓܢ ܪ ܡܕܡ 
dais‏ ܒܗ. ܗܢܐ ܕܝܢ 


wilco‏ ܕܠܐ ܡܩܿܒܠ 
ܡܢ ܕܡ ܕܐܡܝܥܪܝܢܢ 
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ܕܣ ܗܪܐ . ܐܠܐ 
am tas‏ ܡܫܟܚ 
ܗܘܐ ܠ ܗܡ ܘܢ ܿܢ . 


ܣܢ ܗܪܐ ܗܘ ܕܝܢ 


ܠܐ ܡܫܟܚ ܠܡܬܠ . 


tl wo‏ ܕܛܥܝܢ 
am‏ ܐܠܢ ܨܐ ܠܗ 
ܕܢ ܣܪ ܗܒܢ ܢܫܼ̣ܫܕܐ 
miso‏ ܝܘܩܪܐ ܕܫܩܝܠ. 


ܘܐ ܝ 


ܟܝܢ ܫܝܡܫܐ 


ܕ ܢܒ ܝܠ 


ܡܥ̈ܘܬܐ ܚ ܡܫܥܣܪܖܪ̈ܐ 





ܡܝܐ 


ܕܢܝܘܗܪܐ ܡܨܠܠܐ̇ 3 
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ܕܐܬܬܘܣܢ ܦܢ ܡܥ ܕܡ 


ܥ ܠ ܢܢ ܢܘܗܪܗܿ . 





Kos‏ ܗ ܗܖܪܶܐ ܐܦܢ 


aa DD‏ .ܕܐ ܗܢ ܓܥ ܬܐ 





ܕܡܘܣܟܐ pata‏ 
ܡܬܝܕܥܐܿ. ܐܝܟܢܐ 
ܕܐܦܢ ܡܐ ܕܒܨܪܐ 
em ahha‏ . 
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܀ ܐܠܐ ܠܐ ܙܥ ܘܪܘܬ‎ 
ܥ ܒܼܥ ܕܬ‎  ܐܪܗܘܥܢܢ‎ 
Saws ܚܝܘܣܪܪܢܐ‎ 
ܣ ܓܢ ܐܘܬ‎ cla 
wohl cima 
. ܙܐ ܠܗܢܐ ܦܠܓܐ ܚܣܝܪܐ‎ 
ܗܢܐ ܦܠܓ ܘܬ‎ ams 
ܝܥܘܡܐ ܚܕ ܣܝܪܐ‎ 
ܢܟܣ ܠܛܥܺܝܐܼ . ܕܗܢܘܢ‎ 
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ܥܠ ܗܕܐ ܝܘܠܦܢܐ 
ܕܡܿܝܛܓܫܐ 
ܢܦܫܗ ܒ ܬܚܚܘܝܬܐ 
ܕܟܝܢܐ. ܢܰܫܠܚܝܘܗܝ 
ܕܝܢ ܕܢܬܚܝܙܐ ܟܕ 


ܙܢܐܦܓܝܐ 





ima haja—ai 
ܗܘܐ . ܓܕܫܐ‎ tiny 
AN ܗܘܬ‎ 


wha,‏ ܐܚܝܪ̈ܢܚܝܐ 


ܗܕܐ 


ܕܣܗܪܐ ܠܝܬ ܐܢܘܢ . 


ܡܢ ܪܶܗ 


ܡܢ ܢܗܝܪ̈ܐ ܗܟܝܠ 
ܕܣܒܝܪܘ ܕܡܢܗܘܢ 
ܝܬܝܪܐܝܬ ܡܬܟܣܣܝܢ . 
ܘܐܦܢ ܠܢܐ 
whoo‏ 
amt wma‏ 


satin es 
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ܕܡܝܐ 


ܕܡܩܒ ܠ ܝ . ܘܐܡܬܝܢ 


ܢܗܖ̈ܘܬܐ ܠܥܠ ܡܢ 
ܘܝܬܝܪ ܡܢ ܥܝܕܗܘܢ 
ܣܠܩܝܢ ܘ . = © 


asa  ܐܥܢ ܡܥ‎ Aaa 


܀ © . ܘ 


ܥ ܣܪ ܪ̈ܝܢ wa sha‏ 
ܝ ܘܡܢ ܘܦܝܠܓ ܗ 


Kam‏ ܣ ܗܪܐ. ܢܦܝܣ 
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ܘܗܫܐ ܕܐܝܬܝܗܘܢ ْ 


ܠܝܐ ܘܬܪܢܢܟܝܐ 





ܒܝܣ ܗܪܐ ta)‏ 
ܕܐܝܬܝܗܘܢ - maa‏ 
ܕܐܦܠ ܠܐ ܚ ܘܣܪܪ̈ܢܐ 
ܟܕ ܠܐ ܐܝܬܝ ܗܘܢ 
ܗܘܘ. ܒܣܤܣܗܪܐ ܗܟܝܠ 
ܗܿܝ ܕܩܒܝܥܐ ܒܪܘܡܐ : 
ܠܗܘܢ 


ܥ ܆ ܒ ܕܘܗ̇ܿ ܡܥܢܙܝܬܐ ܿ. 


ܗܿܝ ܕܗܢ ܘܢ 


warn‏ ܕܬܬ ܚܥܙܐ 


ܕܓܠܘܬܗܘܢ ܕܒܟܣܝܐ ܿ. 
ܐܢ ܓܝܪ Mists‏ 


ܕܐܝܬܝ ܗܘܢ ܡܥ̈ܝܢܝܐ 


Mary — MAK ae 
. ܠܐ ܐܝܬܘܗܝ.‎ 
ܠܣ ܗܪܐ ܠܝܬ ܐܢܘܢ‎ 


ܗܿܝ ܕܣܿܒܪܝܢ ܕܗܫܐ 


ܘܐ)ܢ 


ܝܬܝܪܐܝܬ ܐܝܬܝܗܘܢ 
| 


ܝܢ ܬܝܢ ܪܶܐܝܢ ܬ 


18 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦܢ :ܘ . 


ܙܥܘܪ ܗܘܐ 
ܨܘܠܠܐ ܒ 
ܕܝܘܡܢ . ܐܢ ܨܘܠܠܐ 
ܕܢܝܘܗܪܐ ` ܫܘܐ . 
ܥܢ ܘܗܫܝܐ 
ܣܢ ܗܪܐ. Ar‏ ܢܐ 
ee aw‏ ܐܦ 


ܗܫܝܐ ܠܢ ܦ ܢ ܣܤܐܐ 


ܡܿܠܝܐܿ. ܘܠܐ ܗܝܕܝܢ 
tas‏ ܗܘܘ 
watts‏ ܙܥܢ ܘܪ 
aml‏ ܢܥ ܘܗܪܐ̇. ܘܠܐ 


ܝܝܘܡܢܝܐ ܕܣܓܝܘ 
atric‏ ܐܬܬܘܣ ܝܦ 
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coi‏ ܝܠܕܐܼ ܒܝܕܐ ܫܥܐ ܕܝܘܡ̈ܝܢ 0.0.0.0.0-© 
ܕܠܢܐ ‏ ܕ ܫܢ ܬܢ ܢܝܩ ܘܐܝܟܢܐ ܡܢ pis‏ 


ܢܣܓܐ am‏ ܕܡܬܝܠܕܼ. ܘܥ ܕܡܐ ܠܥ ܥ . 
5 ܘܕܠܢܥܐ - ܬܬܛ̣݀̇ ܪܦ ܫܘܝܐܝܬ mets‏ 





ML oh‏ ܐܦܢ ܗܝܢ ܗܕܐ ܐܠܦ ܢܘܗܖܪܐ . ܘܕ 
ܕܝܠܕܐ. tow‏ ܕܝܢ ܘܠܐ ܡܝܣܤܣܓܝܐ 
ܢܗܝܪܬܐ ܘܩܠܝܠܬܐ . mal‏ ܘܐܦ ܠܐ 
ܠܟܣܐܐ ܕܝܘ̈ܡܝܢ ܡܙܥܪܐ. ܠܐ hom‏ 
ܘܙ ost. sation‏ ܕܝܢ ܚܟ ܝ ܡܢܐ 
mn‏ < ܬܫܝ ܬ̣ܚܢ ܩ . ܡܦܪܶܢܣܢܘܬܐ ܗܕܐ . % 
ܘܝܠ ܕܗ̇ ܢܬܛܲ ܪܦ . ܘܠܐ ܗܘܐ ܓܝܪ 
ܘܐܢ ܚ ܕ ܚܢ ܕ ܕܒܝܙܒܢܐ Con? XN‏ 
ܥܘܼܠܐ walsh‏ ܒܝܘܡܐ . ܨܘܠܥܐܼ. ܕܬܣܓܓܐ 
ܝܐ ܘܐܦܠܐ ܟܝܢ ܐܝܟ ܗܘܬ ܬܣܒ . ܗܢܘ 
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ܡܣܦܿܩܘ ܡܣܦܩܐ . wha‏ ܗܘܐ ܕܬܡܠܐ. 
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ܐܬܒܝܢ ܕܝܢ ܟܡܐ 
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ܫܥܐ >Aatsrha‏ 
ܕܗ̇ܘ ܩܢ ܕܡܢܓܚܐ 


ܗܐ ܡܫܢ ܬܚܢ ܩܐ 
ܠܡܐܙܠ ܘܠܡܐܬܐܿ ܸ 
ܘܠܟܣܤܣܐܐ ܕܝܘ̈ܡܝܢ 
ܡܣܬܦܫܐ . 
ܝ re tat‏ 
ovh ws‏ ܘܐܚܪܝܐ 
ܢܬܒ ܕܪ . ܘܐܢܝܬܬܐ 
ܢܓܝܪܐܝܬ sas‏ 
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ܐܢܢܩܐ ܕܝܢ ܕܦܗܐܼ 
ܘܐܒ̇ܥܕ ܠ ܗ . t=‏ 
us‏ ܕܘܟܬܐ ܕܠܝܬ 
ܕܬܩܒܠ̈ܲܝܘܗܝ. . 
als‏ ܠܗ ܚܫܘܟܐ 
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As Ft‏ ܗܘܐ 
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ܒܪܫܝܬ + ܘܐܓܗܝܬ 
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ܗܘܬ hase‏ 
ܕܢܫܬܒܩ ܦ ܕ Lee‏ 
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ܗܘܼܘܐ 
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ܘܐܒ̈ܢܒܓܐ ܡܢܢ ܘܫܝܪܟܐ ܕܒܕܖ̈ܝܬܐ 
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ܢܝܘܗܪܐ ܒܠܓܝܥ ܐ . ܡܝܢ ܬܬܐ ܕܡܢܢ 


ܚܘܝܐ . ܗܝܢ ܡܦܝܣܫܐ 
15 ܕܐܪ̈ܟܘܢܛܐ ܕܒܠܥܘܗܝ ْ ܥܠ ܘܗܝ ܕܐܦ om‏ 


Col?‏ ܗܢܝܐ ܗܘ ܝܘܠܦܢܝܐ 


ara .am ܡܝܘܬܐ‎ 

el,‏ ܕܡܨܿܠ ܥ qm‏ ܐܦܟܢ ܘܬܗܿ 

ܡܢܘ̈ܬܐ ܕܐܠܗܗ ܡܢ ܡܬ̇ܿܦܠܓ.. mhaawa‏ 

ܓܘ ܬܒܬܐ . ܗ , ܗ ܡ ܫܸܢܬܪܿܐ̣ ܐܦܢ 
ܡܬܚ ܢܒܠ . 


2 oa = tc" aw 2 


ܕܐܡܝܪܝܢ ܐܢ̈ܫܝܢܢ ܕܡܦܝܣܐ mils‏ 
ܡܥܗܘܢ ܝ sans‏ ܥܠܘܗܝܢ 
hors‏ ܫ ܠ ܢܝܢܬܐ ܕܟܝܢܐ ܗܘ ܡܬܚܒܠܢܐ ْܿ 
ܠܚܘܝܐ: Siam‏ ܡܢ ܗܟܝܐ Wms A‏ 


17a, 17]‏ .ܐܐܘ 








12 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣܤ ܦ : ܘ 





ܒܛܢܝ ܠܐ . 
ܒܝܣܤܬܘܐ Aas al‏ 


* [, 18, perhaps read whoiza 


10 











ܟܝܢܐ ܕܠܐ ܡܪܟܒ ܘܚܘܠܛܢܗ ܕܢܗܝܪܐܿ. 
ܡܢ ܘܠ ܕ ܓܘܫ̈ܡܐ aw‏ ܕܒܠ ܥܢ ܗܘܐ :ܐ 
- ܡܢ a Wa at‏ ܠܗܘܢ ܡܢ ܒܪܫܝܬ. 

ܕܗ ܗܿܢܥܘܢ ܕܐܬܬܚܥܕܘ ܟܠܗ ܓ ̈ ܪ ܕܡܬܚ 
; ܘܐܬ̇ܩܛܠܘ. dame‏ ܐܢܘܢ ܘܬܩܿܢ ܐܢܘܢ . 
ܗܕܐ ܠܠ ܘܬܐܼ. ܬܐ ܕܒ ܕ ܡܛܢܪܐ 
ܫܢܡ̣ ܥܢ ܕܪܒܝܐ ܘܛܠ ܐܼ. ܢܝܬܢܿ ܦܨ ܘܕ 
ܡܢܢܢܗܿ. FAT‏ ܨܕ am‏ ܡ ܕܡ a rts3‏ 
ܐܢܘܢ ܠܝܡ ܐܒܝܫܐ ܠܢܗܘܢ .ْ ܘܕܢ ܗܘܐ 
ܙ ܩܕܡܝܐ ܠܒ̈ܝܢܝܝܢ ܦܝܘܪܫܫܢܝܐ ܘܨܘܠܠܐ 
ܐܢܘܢ pi‏ ܘܥܼܒܕ ܚܢ ܕ . ܘ . $ . $ , ܗ , ܗ ܘܕ 
ܡܢ ܓܠ ܕ̈ܝܗܘܢ ܗܕܐ ܐܘ ܡܢܐ ܘܝܠ 
ܫ ܡܝܐ co‏ ܐܘܡܢܢܥܢ ܐ ܗܢܥܐ ,. 
ܙ ܦܢܝܪ̈ܬܗܘܢ ܠ ܡ ܐܠܢܐ }ܘ ܸܢ ܒ ܪ 
At‏ ܐܪܥܐ ,. ܘܡܢ ܬܠܢ sa‏ ,ܝܢ ܕܐ ܗܘ : 3 . ܗܘ 
ܓܝܪ̈ܡ ܗܘܢ Se‏ ܕܥ ܕܟ ܢܠ omersos‏ 
ܬܘܒܝ ܘܙܩܼܦܼ ܕܐܘܡܢܢܢܘܬܐ ܠܐ 
ܝ ` ܐܕܪ ܐܢ ܓ ܪ 


ܟܝܕ hue‏ ܒܗܘܢ somehow sass‏ 
ܠܝܡ ܡܢܘܙܓܢܗ ܘܐܢ ܟܢ ܣܢ ܦܢܐ 


2 1. 3, erasure in MS. 


25 


30 


45 


Fou. 160, 17a] 


ܡܬܛܥܡܐ . ܐܝܥܝܢ 
isa‏ ܡܕܡ ܕܢܘܟܪܝ 
ܠܗ. chats hal‏ 
wh‏ 





ܦ ܢ ܕܡ 


ܠܢ ܝܡܢ ܗܘܐ . hal‏ 








10 .ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ :ܘ 


ܠܟܪ̈ܘܙܝܗܿ. ܪܟܶܒܘ ܓܝܪ 
cat th‏ 
ܗܦܟܐܝܬ . ܡܫܬܪܿܝܢ 
ܕܝܢ ܬܩ ܢ ܐܝܢܬ . 
ܡ ܕܡ ܓܝܪ ܕܕܠܐ 
ܒܐܝٍ ܕܥܝܬܐ am‏ 
ܐܬܐ ܡܕ݀. ܒܝ ܕܥܬܐ 


ܚ ܢ ܡ ܬܐ 


ܗܘ 


10 


ܒܢ ܫܥ ܡ̈ ܗܐ ܦܢܕ 
ܠܒܨܬܐܼ ܣܓ̈ܝܐܐ 
ܡܫܬܟܥܝܝܢ . As =a‏ 


BAR‏ ܚܝܕ ܗܘ 


20 ܕܝܢ ܐܝܬܝܐ: ܢܗܘܘܢ 


ܡܢܢܕܢ̄ܗ ܥܢ ܕܐ 


. ܕܬ ܝܓ ܗ‎ eisai 
ܗܕܐ ܠܓܐܕܢܝܢܟܐ‎ 
ܕܫ̄ܢܢ̣ܪ̈ܺܪܐ % ܠܐ‎ 


ܫܠܝܛ ܗܘ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ 
ܨܒܝܢܐ SRM aw‏ 
ܐܢܒܘܢ ܕܠܐ ܚܒܠ . 
al ein‏ ܣܢ ܢܝܗ ܕ ݀ܘ 
roan‏ 


ܟܕ ܥܒ̈ܺܝܕܐ ܐܢܘܢ ْ 
ܚܕ ܟܡܐ ܝܬܝܪܐܝܬ 
ܢܗܘܐ ܡܫܠܡܢ ܐܝܬܝܐ 0 
ܒܐܝܢ ܬ ܘܬܗ . ܀ , 
ܗܢܐ ܟܝܬ ܝܘܠܦܢܐ 
WA oe‏ 
ܐܝܝܬܘܬܐ ܕܒܝ ܟܝܠ 
t+ mi»‏ . ܕܗܹܝܢ 6 
ܚܣܝܪܽܘܬܗ̇ܿ ܡܟܝܣܐ 
ead “ew‏ 21010 


ܘ 


ܥܠ ܡܕܡ ܕܐܝܬܘܗܝ . 
ܘܐܦܠ ܠܐ meres‏ 
ܕܫܝܡܫܐ ܡܡܬܘܡ 
aye‏ ܐܘ ܙܥܪ ܡܢ 
ܡܐ ܕܐܝܝܬܘܗܝ . 
ܗܠܝܢ ܓܝܪ ܨܒܘ̈ܬܐ 
ܘܐܝܠܝܢ ܕܠܗܠܝܢ san‏ . 
ܩܢ ܘ̈ܡܐ ܐܢܘܢ 


ܡܫ̈ܥ ܡܢܐ ܕܒܟܠ 


ad tc!‏ ܗܘ 
wilh sh} =‏ 


ܕܟܢܝܥܢܗܘܢ . 


ܒܗܘܢ 
ܡܕܡ 
ܕܝܢ Fm oT‏ ܐܦܢ 
ܝܬܪ : 
A ok’‏ 2% ܐܘ 
aw iPS‏ 5 ܡ .̄ܠ . 
am isa‏ ܡܬܚܒܠܢܐ 


ܒܒܪܝܬܗ . 


ܐܘ ܪܒܺܝܐ 


ܟܕ ܐܦ 
cain La‏ ܦܝ̈ܢܫܐ 


> 1.19, perhaps read ܡܚ ܢܥ‎ 


10 


Fou. 163] 


ܓܝܒܐ ܕܚܢܕ ܡܢܢ 
AIA SO‏ . ܘܡܿܝܚܝܦܐ :ܐ 
ܠܗܘܢ ܠܫܝܪܟܐ 
MATa»‏ . ܘܗܕܐ 


Chords‏ | ܕܚܝܕ܆ 
dla‏ ܕܘܘܕܐ =m‏ 


ܕܟܠܗܽܘܢ ܡܘ̈ܙܓܐ . ܘ 
ܘܡܢ ܦܓܪ̈ܐ pats‏ 
ܐܝܬ ܠ ܡܐܠ ܦ 
ܥܠ ܢܦܫܐ ܕܠܓܘܼ. 
ܕܚܕ ܡܢ ܡܘ̈ܙܓܘܗܝ 
ܡܢܐ “ܕܥܼ ܥܥ ܒܘ :ܕ 
ܒܣܓܝܐܘܬܐ awn‏ 
ܡܢܢ ܡ݀ܐܟ̈ܠܬܐܼ , con?‏ 
ܠܟܠܗ ܓܘܫܡܐ ܡܿ̇ܿܛܐ 
ܢܟܝܓܐ .0.0.0.© 
IM»‏ ܕܝܢ ܩܢ ܘܡܐ »ܐ 
iat‏ ܕܡܠܐܟ̈ܐ ܿ. 
ܕܟ ܝܢܙ ܗܘܢ ܠܐ 
toh, Laon‏ 
ala‏ ܒܠܚܘܕ ܗܿܢܘܢ 
ܩܕܝ̈ܫܐ ܥܠܝܝܢ ܡܢ ܀ 


ܗܕܐ . ܐܠܢܐ ܐܦܢ 


-o- 8‏ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܤܣ ܦ . ܘ 


Fol. 16b 


ܐ ܗ ܘܫܝܬܝ ܩܬܐ ܕܠܐ 
ܡܓܬܐ ܘܫܠܓܝܬܐ 
ܕܠܢܟܐ ܙܘܥܢ ܐ . 
ܘܗܪܟܝܐ gets‏ 


ai} ܪܒܥܗ‎ am 5 


10 ܦܫܐ ܘܐܬܩܒܥ ܬ ,. 


ܘܐ ܘܡܟܢܫܐ , 


cla: »‏ ܡܢ ܟܠ ܗܝܢ 


ܕܟܠܒܢ read‏ ,35 ,[ ܧ 


25 


ܡܬܬܚܕܢܐ: ܐܬܬܚܕܬ 
uc‏ ܕܠܐ ܡܬܬܚܕܐ 


ܐܝܥܢܕܝܥܝܐ 
ܡܢܢܢܘ̈ܬܐ ܕܠܢܝܐ 
ܩܒ̈ܺܢܝܥܝܢܼ . Wht,‏ 6 


wh, ܕܠܐ‎ pun 


ܕܪ̈ܫܐ. ܒܕܪܫܐ ܕܝܢ 


U ܡܣܐ‎ : 


ܕܒܝܼܫܐ ܗܘ ܩܰܝܒܥ܀ 
al‏ ܠܢܦܫܐ ܒܓܘ 
ܦܓܣ11ܟܕܪܐ ܝ 
ܕܬܬܐܣܥܪܼ݀. ܘܐܝܥܢܢ 
ܠܐ ܩ ܒܥ ܗ ܠܝܘ 
ܢܗܝܪܶܐ ALAN oes‏ 
aria‏ ܣ ܕܠܐ 
ܢܦܘܩ . ܘܐ̈ܝܟܢ ܩܒܼܥ 
cual‏ ܕܠܐ ܡܬܩܒܥܢ . 
ܕܒܩܝܒ ܘܥܢ ܟܝܢܓܝܐ 


ܕܢܘܪܐ܇ ܕܒ ܕܠܚܒܚܐ 
ܕܫܪܓܐ ܠܐ ܬܬܦܿܠܓ ْ. 
ܘܟܝܕ ܛܒ ܟܢܝܫܐ 
ܗܝ ܢܘܪܐ . ܡܫܟܝܝܐ 


ܠ ܡܶܢܬܦ ܠܓܘܼ 


es 9 


* 1. £0, read whats 


CoL. 3 


Cou. 2 5‏ 
ܢܠܦ .ܩ 25 


Fou. 16a] 


amx ܡܥܘ‎ 


ܘܗܝ ܦܝ̈ܫܐ . ܘܡܢܘ 





ܡܬܘܡ̈ܘܗܝ, ܒ̈ܥܝ 
ܚ ܫܢ HAA‏ ܟܢ ܕ 
ܐܟܢ ܢܘܗܝܢ ܐܢ 


ܢܗܘܐ ܐܝ ܬܘܗܝܢ : 6 


ܗܐ ܓܝܪ ܐܝܬܘܗܝܼ , 


6 ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦ . ܘ 


ܡܨܐ ܗܘܐ ܕܢܥ ܒܕ 
ܗܟܝܢ : eam‏ ܕܝܢ 
ܕܠܗ 
ܬܩܠܣܼ ܘܠܛܠܘ̈ܡܘܗܝ 
ܬܟܐܪ ܘ . 


pe 


ܐܣܝܘ̈ܬܐ ܚܥܥܿܡܐ : 


ܥܢ ܒܢܘܕܘܬܗ 


ܘܗ ܝ ܣ ܿ, ܣܘ , ܘܣܘ 


ܕܝܢ ܐܠܦ 


ܟܐ ܤܗܕܝܝܢ ܠܗܘܢ 





ܗ ܕܡ ܐ ܥ ܡ 
ܫܪܝܢܐܼ. dan‏ ܦܓܪܐ 
ats» ols am‏ 
ܕܣܢܝܒܪܪܬܐ . ܘܐܢ 
ܕܝܢ ܢܘܗܪܐ Ailes‏ 
ܘܢܿܦܩܼ. ܝܕܝܥܐ݂ ܕܟܝܢܝܐ 
ܗܘ ܫ̣ܪܝܐ ܘܡܒܕܪܐ. 
ܘܐܢ ܢܦܫܐ ܒܕܪܶܬ 
ܗܝ . Mise‏ 


ܥܝܡܗܼ ܠܐ ܢܦܩܳܐ 


5 oO ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦܢ‎ [Fott. 150, 16a 








ܕܗܐ ܠܐ ܡܲܪܶܓܫܢ . ܡܢ ܫܘܪܝܐܼ ܿ ܡܢܐ :ܐ 
ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܠܢܝܐ ܗܘܐ ܗܫܢ_ܝܐ 
oma ous‏ ܡܛܠ ܕܠܐ ey males‏ 
ܢܟܐܒܘܢ. ܒܫ̈ܢܝܗܘܢ Aan‏ ܬܘܩܥܝܗ 
5 ܡܢܘܢ ceed aw‏ ܘܢܥܼ ܒ ܕ ܦܓ ܥ܆ܪܶܐ 

ܠܗ ܟܝܕ ܐܟܝܠܝܝܢܢ ܐܚ ܪ̈ܢܢܐ ,ܠܐ ܙܕ 
ܠܗܼ. ܘܒܟܪ̈ܣܬܗܘܢ ܕܦܪܫܺܢ ܐܠܐܼ ܕܚܒܿܫ. 





ܟܝܕ < sr lo peer ae‏ ܨܠ ܠܥ 
ܠܗ #$ :ܪܘ ܘܘ ܗ © ܗ ܗ ܐܠܐ ܕܕܠܚ. ܘܠܥܐ 
ܙܐ ܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܒܝܼܫܐ ܗܘ sas‏ ܕܟ ܐ ܐܠܐ 
ܡܬܩܓܢܝܗ .-a1\ sos MINN‏ ܘܠܐ :ܕ 
ܒܟ ܕܡܓܕܦܝܢ ܇ ܕܝ ܗܒܢ - ܐܬܪܐ 





ܗܕܐ ܕܚܣ ܘܠܝܬܝܗܼ. ܠܢܢܢܘܗܪܐ . ܐܠܐ 
ܐܢ his‏ ܚܒܘܫܝܐ ܕܟܐܿܡ Ls‏ ܢܗܝ ܪܐ Sena‏ 
1 ܗܘ am ake‏ ܐܢ ܥ ܒܥ ܘܕܘܬܐ 
ܚܫܘܟܐ ܕܢܬܩܝܢ ܗܕܐ ܕ ܦܢ ܓ ܪ̈ܐ 40 
ܠܢܦܫܐ : ܕܡܢ ܬܡܢ milion‏ ܗ݈ܝܼܢ. am‏ 
ܠܐ .sascsh‏ ܠܐ ܥܒܢ ܕܗ ܡܢ ܦܝܚܣ 
LAs‏ ܗܘܐ ܡܢ smalls‏ . ܕܥܒ̇ܿܘܕܐ 
10 ܗܕܐ wT‏ ܕܟܘܪܐ am‏ ܚܟܝܡܐ %ܘܩܠܝܠܐܿ . 
ܡܨܠܠܢܓܝܐ Bas‏ ܕܡܢܨܨܐ ܗܘܐ 45 
ܠܗ ܡ ܰܓ ܓܦ ̈ amas‏ ܡܐܢ̈ܐ 
Lies rimatsia‏ ܕܡܢܟܪܝܢ ܠܬܕܟܝܬܗ 
ܘܐܢ ܕܝܢ ܛܥܬܗ ܕܢܗܝܪܵܐ. ܐܢ ܕܝܢ 


“ 1. 44, read perhaps ܡܠܲܝܠܐ‎ 


.ܘܣ ܕܗܘܦܛ ܝܣ ܠܢ Fou. 156] oOo‏ 
ܘܐܝ̈ܬܝܐ ܐܬܼܒܪܝܬܼ . 
eal vbr‏ ܗܝܢ 
ܠܟܠ ܡܕܡ . 2 


ܐܪܥܐ ܗܝܢ ܕܠܝܬ ;ܐ 
ܒܢܗ̇ ܪܓ ܫܢܝ ܬܐ : 
ܘܟܐܦ̈ܢܐ ܐܢܝܢ 
whe‏ ܠܝ ܝܢܬ 
ܒܗܝܼ̣ܢ . ܐܲܝܟܢܐ 5 ܟܕ 
Tw»‏ ܗܘ ܟܢ ܢ ܓܐ ܕ 
ܘܚܕ ܐܝܬܝܐܿ. min‏ 
ܢܦܫ̈ܬܐ ܡ̈ܠܠܬ݀ܐܿ ܿ, 
mia‏ ܟܐܦ̈ܐ 
ܚܥܪ̈ܫܝܬܐ. rows‏ 
ܠܢܘ ܚܢ ܕܐ ܗܝܢܝܢ :ܕ 
ܐܝܢܬܘܬܐ dan‏ 
.c earl‏ ܐܠܥܐ 


at ETD | Wart 
. ܠܥ ܕܐܼ ܠܐ ܕܡܺܝܢ‎ 


ܠܡܢܐ ܗܟܝܠ ܠܐ 


ܕܦܩ̇ܕ Tt‏ ܕܥܒܘܕܐ. 


ܒܘܢ ܕܝܢ ܐܢ 


ܟܠܗܘܢ ܚܕ ܐܢܘܢ 


ܟܢܝܢܚܐ : ܘܡܝܢܢ ܢܢܕ 


meaner octal ܐܝܬܝܐ‎ 


ܘܐܢ 


© 1, 30, read ܟܢ‎ > 1.12, read ܠܐ‎ 


21.10, read ܦܕ‎ 


CoL. 2 


ܕܠܐ whe se‏ ܐ ܦ 


ܐܝܬܘܗܝ ܠܡ ܓܝܪ 
ܐܪܕܟܝܠܗ 


must 350 


Fol. 15b 
Co.l ܕܩܫܪ̈ܐ ܗܘ ܐܝܟܦܓܐ‎ 


ܕܬܫܥܝܬܗܘܢ ܐܡܪܶܐ , 90 


45 


ܚܝܕ ܠܝܡ ܡܶܝܢ ams‏ 
ܕܫܡܗ ܒܢ . ܕܠܙܒܢ̈ܘܗܝ 
Weis‏ ܗܐ ܥܒܝܕ 


ܦܥ ܐ ܠܥ ܒ ܆̄ܪܶܗ 





ܘ ܕܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܦܢ :ܘ 


2 ܒܣ ܡܐ‎ am Miwa ܢܒܛ‎ cen.) <a 


[Fout. 15a, 6 








midds‏ . ܘܐܫܬܟܚܝܬ 
ܨܒܘܬܐܼ ܗܦܟܐܝܬ . 
Las‏ = ܐܝܢ ܝܬܝܐ 
hires‏ ܒ ܐܬܪܐ 
ܕܒ{ ܦܫ ܗ ܡܥܝܩܼ 
ܘܒܐܬܪܐ ܕܤܣܩܘܒܠܗ 
ܡܬܢܝܚ. ܐܸܢ ܓܝܪ 


10 


20 


zy 
ܘ‎ 
8 
ܝܨ‎ 
on 
ܒ‎ 
ܘ‎ 
ܘ‎ 
8 
< 
ܘ‎ 
ܟܩ‎ 


ܡܬܒ̱ܢܝܐ sae we,‏ 3 ܝ݀ܗ 
ܟܝܢܐ ܕܠܢܦܫܗ ܢܫܿ̇ܢܩ ْ 
ܢܘܪܐ ܓܝܪ ܠܢܦܫܗ̇ 
ܠܐ ܡܘܩܕܐ. ܘܐܢ 
onlsrs‏ ܡܫ ܢܝ ܬܢܝܩ ܀ 
ܙܢ ܫܢ ܘܦܢܐ : ܗܝܢ 
ܕܥܛܠܐ ܗܝ ܠܡܿ̇ܩܒܠܘܼ. 
ܡܢܕܝܢܢ ܐܦܢ ܠܐ 


WAT‏ ܕܡܪܝ ܐܦܪܺܝܡ 
ܕܠܘܬ ܗܘܦܛܝܣ ܕܣܝ̈ܡܢ ܥܠ ܐܬܘ̈ܬܐ 





ܦ 

B.M. Add. 14,574‏ 
en ed‏ ܪ ܕܠ ܘܬ ܕܝܘܠܦܢܝܐ ܗܢܐܿ. win‏ 
ܗܘܦܛ ܝܣ “ܘܡܢܝܢ om‏ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ WA,‏ 
ܘܡܪܩܝܘܢ ܘܒܪܕܝܨܢ . ܕܝܢܼܐ ܕܚܝܒܘܬܗܘܢ 
ܦ ܦܪܪܘܫܐܝܝܬ aia»‏ ܩܥܕܡ ‏ ܫܢ ܡܥ eso‏ 
5 ܒܗ ܒܗܢܐ ܝܘܠܦܢܐً . ܕܦܘܪܫܢܐ. ܣܡ WA‏ 
ܐܝܟܢܝܐ ܡܫܼܝܬܪܐ ܫܘܪܝܐ ܥܛܓܐ 
ܡܢ ܢܦܫܗ̇. ܘܡܬܦܼܣܣ ܠܘܩܒܝܠ ܫܘܠܡܐ 
ܡܢ ܝܬܗ̇. ܘܡܬܦܪܣܐ rats‏ . ܨܒ̈ܝܘܬܐ 
ܡܢ ܩܢܘܡܗܿ. ܘܡܢܗ ceca‏ ܥܝܡ ܚܢܚܕ̈ܕܐ. 
ܘܙ ܘܡܒܢܝܗ ܗܘܝܢܟܣܐ ܕܢܬܝܕ̈ܥܢܼ ܕܐܦܝܓܐ 
ܚܝܒܘܬܗ . ܘܐܝܟܢܐ ܚܢܕܐ ܡܢ̈ܗܝܢܨܢ 


ܕܡ̈ܠܝܗܘܢ estas‏ ܫܪܝܪܐ. ܡܢ ܫܘܪܝܐ 
ܗܢܝܢ ܝܗܼܒ ܥܠܝܗܘܢ ܓܝܪ ܐܡܼܪܼ. ܕܡܪܓ 


ܓܙܪ Sty‏ ܩ ܕܡ ܕ݁ܓܗ Maar» am‏ 
ܐ ܡܪܐ ܟܪܡܐ. ܗܟܢܐ ܠ ܢܢ ܗܝܢ ܪܐ .| ܗܕܐ 
ܐܦܢ casduls —mat_i_s‏ ܒܟܝܢܐ ܨܝܕ 


* 1.2, read was ܠܘܩܒܠ‎ 
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